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T TAKES travel to knock 

out ideas we have 

actually come to regard 

as tradition about places 

and people. The truth 

of this came home to me last summer 

during a sojourn in the British Isles. 

For instance, there is the theory that 

an Englishman cannot see a joke. 

Of course, you will find there, as in 

every country, more than one be- 

fogged individual, but the English 

are not all like that. I met them 
by the hundred, in their homes, in hotels, 
on trains, in boats, on coaches, and their 
cordiality to an American is so hearty 
it was easy to become acquainted. Scores 
of men and women I met had the twinkle 
in their eyes which showed that not one 
of them was a “ diffy,” as the Scotch 
phrase it. They ean scent the point of a 
joke before you reach it; they are even 
capable of seeing the funny side of a 
tragie cituation—when thev are the vie- 
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tims—and that, I tell you, is a rare 
faculty. 

One morning we sat on the gal- 
lery of a little Devonshire hotel 
watching a group of English “ trip- 


pers” start on a “ pleasure exer- 


tion.” Each traveler had to jump . 


from the rocks into a tiny boat that 

bobbed around ready to take him 

to a steamer anchored in the bay. 

It was fun to watch folks jump 

and see the way they landed, some- 
times right side up, sometimes wrong. 

One stolid-looking exeursionist stood 

for a moment measuring the jump by his 

eye. He was a funny, roly-poly figure 

with knee breeches, a squat overeoat and 

one of these bashed-in hats which English 

tourists affect. Over his shoulder swung 

a camera. He pulled himself together 


and jumped—into the ocean. 
It seemed to us several minutes before 
he was pulled out. spluttering and minus 
oer 
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The castle of the Duke of Gordon, in Scotland. Not a corner of the estate is closed to the poorest visitor 


the bashed hat. The commotion died 
away, then the boat rowed off without 
him. Slowly over the rocks and across 
the bridge came a_ draggled-looking 
figure, leaving a watery trail behind. 
Ile was passing under our window, when 
the Irrepressible in our party leaned over 
and asked gravely, “ How is the water 
this morning, sir?” The Englishman 
stared up for one moment in astonish- 
ment, then a smile wrinkled across his 
wet face. 

-“Oh, you funny Americans!” he eried. 
“The water is fine; that is the way I take 
my bawth every morning, don’t you 
know?” 

We found the whole British nation, 
rich and poor, young and old, male and 
female, ready at any moment to discuss 
one subject, the BUDGET—that is a 
word the Britisher spells in the largest 
type he ean lay his hands on. In June 
we had vague ideas of the budget; before 
September we knew as much about it as 
the average Englishwoman. The working 
class, without a single demur, are on the 
side of Lloyd George, his party and their 
policies. They get hot, sometimes to the 
point of vituperation, against the wealthy 
landowner, who would shirk his share 
of taxation. 

In one corner of Seotiand, a strip by 
the Moray Firth, which the Dukes of 
Gordon have owned for many centuries. 
people discuss the budget with hesitation. 
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They would fain exempt themselves from 
farther taxation; still the budget prom- 
ises to burden a man they love. In their 
loyalty for the Duke is a touch of ancient, 
feudal devotion. Whether such devo- 
tion lives among the tenants of every 
British landowner or not is purely a 
matter of individuality. A man _ gen- 
erally gets what he deserves. On the 
Duke’s estate we heard story after story 
of one wealthy peer who is just generous 
and full of kindly consideration. 

For instance: in the earpenter shop 
at Gordon Castle is an old man who has 
worked there for sixty years. He reached 
the pension age long ago—the Duke pro- 
vides liberally for the declining days of 
his employees. The old man refused a 
pension. His ambition’ was to stick to 
the workbench as long as his legs would 
earry him to the shop. The younger 
men grumbled; they said he was useless 
and pottering. After the Duke had lis- 
tened to considerable remonstranee, he 
called the carpenters together. 

“T want you to have the utmost 
patience with old Gregory,” he said. 
“ Consider the years he has spent im that 
shop—years when he was fit and hearty, 
making good workmen of you and doing 
the best work that could be turned out. 
Tt is hard lines for any man who has been 
sheer energy all his life to feel old age 
creeping on. The first shove into a 
corner breaks his heart. We have all got 
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to come to it, if we live long enough, 
Remember this; it may give you patience 
with old Gregory. I won’t even offer him 
a pension so long as he thinks he is earn- 
ing wages. Don’t destroy his illusion 
that there is a little youth left in him.” 

Old Gregory is still in the carpenter 
shop. His work may not be worth 
shucks; only, he does not know it. His 
comrades treat him as they would be 
treated in old age. 


One day, while climbing a heathery 
hill in the Duke’s domain, we stopped at 
a roadside croft. It was the loneliest 
eyrie, so high in the world that many a 
day mist or rain shut off an outlook on 
the valley below. There were no neigh- 
bors farther up the hill and few below 
until one reached a seashore village. It 
was merely a spot of green amidst the 
purple and brown, with a thatched ecot- 
tage in the heart of a garden and a field 
of oats and turnips close by. A few 
sheep fed among the heather and a cow 
browsed beside the road. The old couple 
who lived there had heard of Lloyd 
George and the budget, but they were 
rank conservatives. 


“T ken nothing aboot ony peer except 
oor ain,” said the weather-beaten crofter, 
“ an’ I’d hate to see trouble come to oor 
Duke. If he were keen to collect a’ his 
rents as some landowners are, the gude- 
wife an’ me would hae been in the alms- 
house years ago. He stopped here him- 
sel’ ae day. Since that time, we have 
paid him half a croon a year o’ rent. 
The law makes him take the half croon 
tae haud his property. Wi’ that sma’ 
rent we can raise eneuch tae live on. 
We’re nae the only anes either wha hae 
tae thank him for a roof aboon oor 
heads.” 


One day I had a talk with the Duke. 
I spoke about his tenants and their loy- 
alty to him. “ We don’t see a great, deal 
of that sort of thing in America,” I said. 

“ America is not old enough to possess 
a bond between landlord and tenant,” he 
explained. “Some of the people on my 
estate have a family reeord as long as 
our own. Their forefathers were ten- 
ants of a Duke of Gordon more than 
three hundred years ago. <A few have 


lived on, generation after generation, in 
the same stalwart old farmhouse and they 


Dr Crumbine, the aggressive secretary of the Kansas State Board of Health, whose latest campaign for the 
public health is aimed at the common drinking cup 
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are as deeply attached to it as I am to 
Gordon Castle. The attachment belongs 
not only to the house; it lives between 
landlord and tenant. Every year of my 
life since childhood I have come and 
gone among these people. That is the 
deep-lying reason for a sentiment which 
cannot exist in a new country.” 


The Duke of Gordon stands strenu- 
ously for one theory—that outdoor exer- 
cise makes a man morally as well as 
physically healthy. In the little village of 
Fochabers, which clusters about the 
castle walls, there was no golf course, 
much as the townsfolk desired one. The 
Duke gave up a splendid sweep of 
meadow in his grounds within a stone- 
throw of the castle door and at his own 
expense converted it into one of the most 
beautiful links in Seotland. He _ built 
a cozy clubhouse and provides several 
men to keep it in perfect condition. 
Townsfolk who golf pay half a crown a 
year of dues. It is not, as in America, 
a game for the rich alone. Near another 
village, four miles distant, the Duke gave 
another links beside the ocean. He also 
provided for Fochabers a cricket ground, 
a fine curling pond, electrie light, a 
library and a publie bath house, besides 
keeping a splendid lake on his grounds in 
condition for skating all winter long. 
Not a corner of the estate is closed to 
the poorest visitor. The banks of the 
river, each wooded hill, the Italian gar- 
dens, his fruit garden, his greenhouses, 
even the interior of the castle, are open 
constantly to the public. The only rule 
laid down is what the humblest house- 
holder would demand—respect of private 
rights. 


While traveling through Britain, you 
notice everywhere that the mass of the 
people, from the humblest to the well- 
to-do, stand rigidly for privacy of 
estate. Even if that estate be no bigger 
than a pocket-handkerehief, it is shut 
within high walls, inhospitably stuck 
over with broken bottles. There is not 
a peephole in the strong gate, which is 
locked at night, and if you should ever 
try to eatch a sight of the lovely garden 
within, you may receive a greeting from 
the dog kennel. . 

On the other hand, the estates of the 
nobility are open to the publie as if they 
were city parks. They may be shut 
inside mile after mile of ivied walls, but 
at frequent intervals there is a gate with 
a porter lodge and all are admitted. 


Throngs of working people from city 
streets spend their holiday in the beauti- 
ful grounds, seats await them under the 
great oaks, they go boating on the river, 
they wander through lovely gardens and 
the splendid house, even when the fam- 
ily is at home. 

As we lingered one day in the library 
at Eaton Hall, the Duke of Westmin- 
ster’s magnificent home, I asked a libra- 
rian who was numbering books if it was 
not a risk to throw open everything to 
the general public. “ No,” said the old 
man, “there is seldom a case of vandal- 
ism. Thousands come and go, month 
after month, but the rights of the Duke 
are as much respected as if each stranger 
Was an invited guest.” 

Can we say the same thing in America? 


“T was visiting once at the Utica home 
of Vice-President Sherman,” says a Wash- 
ington man, “when I blundered into a 
sitting room I had not seen before. Mr 
Sherman was with me and I remarked 
on what a cozy apartment it was. ‘ This 
is the servants’ sitting room, he ex- 
plained. ‘My wife insists on one thing: 
no matter what size of a home we oc- 
cupy, the people who work for us must 
be comfortably housed.’ Afterwards,” 
added the Washington man, “I had a 
peep into an immaculate kitchen. It 
was not only spacious and_ perfectly 
equipped, but it was a cheerful place to 
work in and it had a mighty pleasant 
outlook.” 

Mrs Sherman is one of the few house- 
keepers who confess to knowing little 
from experience of a domestic problem. 
All that deprives her of a servant is. 
death or a wedding. Her gentle man- 
ners endear her to everyone she meets, 


-but in her home she is beloved. 


Last fall while the Shermans were in 
search of a Washington home, someone 
asked the Vice-President why he did not 
rent one splendid house offered him. 
“One reason,” he explained, “was be- 
cause my wife was not satisfied with the 
accommodations it offered for servants. 
It was well equipped for entertaining 
and suitable for our own wants, but men 
and women who have given us years of 
loyal service deserve something better 
than being housed like eattle. My wife 
has always lived up to one theory— 
that a faithful laborer is worthy of a 
little more than just wages. She believes 
in taking a kindly interest in the affairs 
of her servants; she plans their work 
with consideration, and gives them as 
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Mrs James S. Sherman, wife of the Vice- Presid in her inauguration gown 


comfortable a home as vur erreumstances 
will allow. If you look at it in a selfish 
light—and better look at it in that way 
than not at all—vou get it back, for 
where there is some appreciation between 
mistress and servant, work is better done 
—every time. At least, that is our ex- 
perience.” 

One does not ask for more bracing 
air than that of the Kansas _prai- 
ries, after the humidity, intellectual as 


well as atmospherical, of Old England. 

Kansas is renowned for its output of 
strong men, who are doing vigorous work 
along all sorts of progressive lines. One 
of these is the sturdy seeretary of the 
State Board of Heaith, Dr Crumbine. 
A vigorous giant is the Doetor, with the 
tremendous will power which flinches at 
no sort of an obstacle. Today Kansas 
leads America in its stand for pure foods 
and pure drugs, and there is no doubt 
but the fight Dr Crumbine pushed against 
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chemically preserved food added more 
than a straw to public opinion, which 
caused the passage of the National Food 
and Drugs Act in June, 1906. When 
the stalwart Kansan stepped into office in 
1903 he found plenty of evils awaiting 
his attention. It is impossible to tell the 
story of the Doetor’s achievements so 
interestingly as he does it himself. 

“One day,” he says, “I was searehing 
the statute book to find something per- 
taining to my duties, when I chanced 
across an old law passed in 1889 which 
declared it a misdemeanor to adulterate 
food or drugs. It oeeupied one inch of 
space in the statute book and was of 
as much importance as a law. I went 
to the attorney-general and asked him 
whether our department might undertake 
an enforcement of the law, using money 
from the sanitary fund to purehase and 
analyze samples. His opinion was that 
I could do neither. 

“That dash of cold water chilled my 
ambitions for about a year, then I went 
at the situation regardless of our attor- 
ney-general, purchasing the first batch 
of samples with my own money. The 
analyses were made in the state university 
laboratories. When we published results, 
the story of misbranded, adulterated 
foods, it met with a tremendous sensa- 
tion. 

“The worst conditions, perhaps, were 
found in sausages and prepared meats, 
all of which were embalmed with boron 
salts. I began to feed several dogs with 
these meats and one with food which had 
no preservatives in it. Our experiments, 
told in plain English, made not only 
Kansans, but Americans, open their eyes, 
for the press all over the country found 
the story worth repeating. Two weeks 
later the National Food and Drugs Act 
was passed. This made state legislation 
comparatively easy, and in 1907 Kansas 
passed its food and drug law patterned 
very closely after the national one. Be- 
sides, we were allowed suflicient funds 
to carry on the aggressive warfare we 
have pursued ever since,” 


Dr Crumbine’s narrative of how it 
was all done step by step is worth hear- 
ing. “ First,’ he says, “we went for the 
Kansas oyster. Kansas, although the 
farthest state in the Union from the home 
of the oyster, was the first state to make 
a standard for the oyster. Two years 
ago the Kansas oyster was a sadly bloated 
bivalve, fattened on water or melting ice, 
a process for which we paid annually 
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$75,000. One of our food analysts, Pro- 
fessor Willard, insists it cost us $100,- 
000. Now we have squeezed all the water 
out of our oysters by requiring that they 
be put up in sanitary containers sur- 
rounded by ice, instead of packing ice in 
with them. 

“Our campaign against short weights 
is saving the people half a million a year. 
For instance, one flour mill in this state 
was pocketing by means of short weight, 
$65 a day on its output of 1,500 barrels. 
Find the sum total from one dishonest 
mill, which was not an exception. Then 
we got after the butter, the so-called 
pound package of butter, or the watered 
butter, which in hot weather ean’t sit up 
and look cheerfyl. Frauds of that sort 
began to find life quite different. The 
agent for worthless nostrums seareely 
earns his salt in Kansas, for our stand- 
ard for proprietary medicinal prepara- 
tions reads as follows: ‘ Proprietary 
medicinal preparations and similar me- 
dicinal products are required to conform 
in composition to the freshly prepared, 
non-deteriorated article, and to conform 
to the professed standard of properties, 
quality and strength claimed for the 
preparation.’ 

“Our three years’ campaign against 
the house fly is also beginning to bear 
fruit. It was largely achieved by get- 
ting down to the intelligence of the com- 
mon people and teaching in simple lan- 
guage the evil flies work. Our fly poster 
and a pamphlet, Swat the Fly, went by 
the thousands everywhere about the 
state. If we have not killed off every 
fly in Kansas, we have instilled into the 
minds of the people such an antipathy to 
flies that searcely anywhere will you find 
the poorest house unscreened. 

“Last of all, I might mention the abol- 
ishment of public drinking eups in rail- 
road stations, on trains, in publie and 
private schools and edueational institu- 
tions. I feel a justifiable pride in this 
law. Florida and Mie*tigan are about 
to follow suit, other state boards are con- 
sidering the question, and before two 
vears pass I hope to see this order made 
universal.” 


Some of us are growing a bit tired 
of the unending howl! for feminine rights 
and feminine emancipation. There are 
millions like May Irwin. She said to 
me once: 

“T am sick to death of this shriek for 
women’s rights. It is doing more harm 
than good among women. I wish all 
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A poster devised by the Kansas State Board of Health, of which 
Dr S. J. Crumbine is the secretary 


women felt as I do; I have more rights 
now than I ean properly attend to.” 

Women are fiercely critical of their 
own sex. When they see the suffragist 
off on the warpath, utterly neglecting, 
as she so often does, the rights now rele- 
gated to her, they size her up as quite 
incapable of attending to any further 
duties. Besides—this talk about eman- 
cipation from the kitchen and_ the 
nursery, as May Irwin says, is playing 
hob with thousands of silly, uneducated 
girls and presages woe for many a home 
of the future. It arouses ideals which 
to a sensible woman are beneath con- 
tempt. 

A New York clergyman, whose parish 
is on the East Side, tells of a pretty 
young shop girl who came to him to 
arrange about her wedding. Her ideal 
of life struck the good man dumb. “I 
ain’t,” said she, “going to be one of 
your old-fashioned wives. We women 
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lave stopped being slaves. No 
kids for me; no housekeeping 
either. I shall board and go to 
a matinee every day if I want 
to!” 


It gives the social hours a 
lovely naturalness to have the 
spirit of the wild flowers in the 


house. Go out into the spring 
woods while the rue anemones 
bloom. Dig up the small plants 


and take them home with you. 
You can lift them out of the 
dark earth with a fork without 
breaking the delicate stems or 
bruising the tuberous roots. 
You kneel down upon the dry 
leaves. The graceful wee flowers 
then have undisputed sway over 
you, They bring peaceful 
thoughts. They fill your heart 
with a sweet reverence. Some 
woodsy flowers fade and die 
before you ean bring them ecap- 
tive to your house, but the anem- 
ones enjoy table company. 

Plant the small flowers close 
together in the silver pudding 
dish. They will bloom there for 
ten days—not passively, but 
buoyantly, as though they en- 
joyed their new habitat. After 
that they will bloom for two 
weeks longer if you transplant 
them to the wild flower nook of 
your garden. They form a 
lovely table decoration of deli- 
‘ate ‘white and green in the 
silver dish. Your friends will exclaim 
at their loveliness, but when they leave, 
they will carry away more than the 
pleasure of a dish of flowers, They will 
carry away a real springtime feeling in 
their hearts and will share your reverent 
feeling for the beauty of returning 
life. 


The glamour which tints the life of 
the inhabitants of a great city, in the 
eyes of the beholder at a distance, fades 
quickly enough at close range. Families 
which possess comfortable homes in 
smaller communities, with an abundance 
of fresh air and sunshine, are in para- 
dise compared with multitudes in the 
great centers. Following is a passage 
from a personal letter from an old friend 
of mine who lately moved to New York, 
with her family. It bears out, let me 
add, my own extended observations: 

“We lived in New York three weeks, 
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A house in Alfriston, Surrey, England, dating from the fourteenth century. Between the black beams it 
shines with whitewash 


scouring the city and suburbs for a 
house. We saw everything from pal- 
aces to dovecots, where you had to back 
into the bedrooms (shaft at that) and 
back out again, and not turn over all 
night—suffoeating holes where human be- 
ings dress and undress by gaslight and 
never see nor smell the sunlight in what 
they call homes; dash through subways 
when they are outdoors; work in high 
buildings and then erawl into those 
shaft-tainted cells at night.” 

Rapid transit, the “ garden city” idea 
which is working out in England, and 
other suburban developments, are destined 
to relieve these conditions in the eourse 
of time. Meanwhile the average city 
family of small means seareely “ lives,” 
in the sense in which we outsiders live. 


Think of homes, that still shelter a 
family, as ancient as this little place at 
Alfriston, Surrey. It dates from the 
fourteenth century, a good long while 
for a house to stand outdoors! It is 
built of oak paneling, filled in with wattle 
and daub; between the black beams it 
shines with whitewash. It is as_pie- 
turesque inside as out. Still we tremble 


to hear of the sanitation of some of 
these lovely little homes. Some of them, 
I was told, have had few improvements 
since the fourteenth century. Only, you 
cannot deny that outwardly they are a 
joy to look upon. 

While traveling about the rural dis- 
triects of Britain, one cannot help but 
contrast the picturesqueness of lowly 
homes with the same class of habitations 
in America. If there is anything on this 
side of the Atlantie irredeemably un- 
lovely, it is the little houses we see scat- 
tered along a country road. In England, 
Seotland and Ireland, you seldom find a 
home of the poor without some touch of 
outward beauty. Age may have some- 
thing to do with it, for old age, instead 
of detracting from the beauty of a house, 
adds to it. 


“Tea drinkers almost inevitably lose 
the taste for good wine and cease to 
attach to it any importance,” says the 
chef of a famous Parisian restaurant. 
“Five o’elock tea,” this man declares, 
“has almost killed the art of dining in 
Paris.” The temperance workers will 
not be slow to eateh the point. 
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An Equal 
Suffrage Story 


under the low-browed lin- 
tel inseribed “ Kezar 
Town Oflice,’ marched Mrs 

Luella Beckwith Cole. 
Seven women came with her. She 
picked up a dusty rock in the high- 
way. She faced the dingy. window 
labeled “Scleetmen.” For ten fren- 
zied seconds she struggled against 
the impulse to abandon dignity as suf- 
fragist, hortatory, and achieve results as 
suffragette, militant. 

“Heave it, Mis’ Cole,” maliciously 
suggested Unele Alaseo Runnels from the 
sidewalk. “ Them s’lectmen ain’t got no 
friends!” 

But Mrs J. Whittaker Wadsworth had 
recovered her self-possession. She put 
her arm about Mrs Cole and drew her 
along the street. The other women fol- 
lowed. A man with a sample ease, 
plainly a stranger in Kezar, stood at 
Unele Alasco’s elbow and watched them 
out of sight. It is not easy to astonish 
a traveling salesman. but this one gaped 
dumbly. 

“Too bad she hadn’t hove it,” said 
Unele Runnels regretfully. “She’s the 
president of the County Woman’s Suf- 
ferage League,” he informed the stranger. 
“She says women ought to vote. <Ac- 
cordin’ to what I’ve been readin’ in the 
papers, it would have made Kezar up 
to date if she’d have- hove that rock.” 

“Look here, Uncle, what’s it about?” 
asked the stranger. He set down his 
sample case. “That high dresser with 
the rock certainly didn’t look the part— 
not as boss of a riot.” 


(e) UT into the sunshine, from 
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“You ean’t tell by lookin’ at 
clothes what a woman will do if she 
gets mad enough,” stated Mr Run- 
nels. “Luel’ has took sides with 
them summer resorter women that 
was with her, on the bridge matter. 
You’ve heard of the bridge matter?” 

Stranger had not. 

“See them summer cottages over 
acrost Hogback Cove?” Mr Run- 
nels’s cane indicated a colony of pre- 

tentious summer manors. “ Gay and pert, 
eh? Well, them millionaires who live 
there is askin’ this town to vote to build 
a bridge acrost to save a ten-mile ja’nt 
up around the head of the Cove when 
they want to get together with them on 
this side for their society shindigees.” 

“ Making your summer folks contented 
is good business for these old towns where 
they’re settling. Give ’em the bridge,” 
advised the stranger briskly. 

“Voters of this town won’t indulge 
in no such extravaganee,.” shouted 
Mr Runnels. His sudden heat indicated 
that the topie had become a warm one in 
Kezar. “First thing they done was 
change the name of Hogback Cove, that 
we’ve always knowed it by, to Mermaid 
Harbor; and there ain’t no sueh things as 
mermaids. And then they begun to work 
pulls: old retired admiral, over there, 
fixed the gov’munt to allow tidewater 
to be bridged; county commissioners 
granted a highway, because one of them 
is dealin’ in shore real estate, and all the 
old maids and widders of this town that’s 
itchin’ for society have joined in and been 
eanvassin’ the voters. But we'll bury 
’em so far at that special town meetin’ 
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next week that the whole Panama Canal 
erew couldn’t dig ’em up.” 

Stranger picked up his sample ease, mut- 
tering remarks about “ pod-auger policy.” 

“They don’t belong here messin’ things 
up in an old town that’s always minded 
its own business,” declared Mr Runnels, 
shaking his cane at the new cottages 
across the Cove. “ Half the families in 
this town come right down straight from 
the Pilgrim fathers, and what the women- 
folks here want to eater to dollars and 
dudes for is more’n I ean see! Just look 
at the old Willard mansion settin’ there 
on Rollstone Hill! Peekin’ through them 
Lombardy popples at them sojourner eot- 
tages! Looks as disgusted as a white 
Wyandotte hen that’s hatched a brood 
of ducklin’s. Prob’ly expects to see ’em 
hop into the Cove and paddle off. Wisht 
they would!” 

Stranger took a hasty peep at the tower 
clock in the old echureh and hurried away 
toward the steamboat landing. Mr Run- 
nels plodded aeross to Ticknor’s store 
to relate the latest demonstration on the 
part of Mrs Cole and “them sojourner 
women.” 

Mrs Cole, led solieitously by Mrs 
Wadsworth of the summer colony to a 
retreat under the big elms that fringed 
Main Street, was seething less violently, 
but the icy wrath that had succeeded 
passion was impressive, 

“Let’s sit here on the mall,” suggested 
Mrs Wadsworth. “We may be able to 
think of something else to do.” 

“T’ve thought of something else,” 
gritted Mrs Cole, beating a tattoo with 
her parasol tip on the tin of a park seat, 
“and it’s to mareh fifty women to that 
town meeting, raid floor and gallery and 
scream the stingy mossbacks of this town 
out of their seven senses. I haven’t had 
much patience with English suffragettes 
before. I understand just how they feel, 
now.” 

The ladies of the summer colony did 
not ratify that suggestion with alacrity. 

“Those selectmen will cater to an old 
poll taxer to keep him in line, and here I 
am, one of the hundred largest taxpayers 
in Kezar and they treat me like a tramp 
begging old clothes; fairly insult me 
before you ladies who are guests of this 
town. And here in this place are a hun- 
dred single women—taxpayers—that I 
represent in this matter.” 

“Tt’s truly taxation without represen- 
tation,’ remarked one of the colony 
ladies with feeling. “ And our non-resi- 
dent husbands are just as badly off as 


the women, when it comes to voting. I 
really can’t say that I admire the men of 
this town.” 

“We've always preached moral sua- 
sion in our county league,” proceeded the 
indignant Mrs Cole. “ But moral suasion 
isn’t the snapper that you need on a 
mule’s hide. I’ve got a few men in this 
town under my thumb financially, if I 
haven’t where votes are concerned. I’m 
going to threaten to foreclose every mort- 
gage I own.” 

Mrs Wadsworth’s eyes glistened. 
“That’s a beautiful idea. That’s the way 
men fight; if you’ve got the elub use it.” 

“Tt seems as though one needed to use 
a club, or a rock; really it does,” apolo- 
gized Mrs Cole. “I’m ashamed of my- 
self, ladies, for the exhibition I made a 
little while ago. But after one has tried 
arguments and reasoning and appeals, 
just as dignifiedly as one knows how, 
one is driven to use rocks or a shotgun 
—when men are what we find them in 
this town.” 

“But I truly believe that deep down 
in his heart First Selectman Rowe is not 
against the bridge,” ventured Mrs Wads- 
worth. 

“Just as bad as the rest of them, only 
he’s smoother about it. Old bach with 
a slick shell on him, that’s what he is!” 

“But all the summer people patronize 
his store, and the bridge would help him.” 

“ And that’s just the reason why Theron 
Rowe would lean back so far that he 
couldn’t see his own best interests right 
at his feet. He’s first seleetman of Kezar 
before everything else.” 

“But he really seems different from 
the others,” persisted Mrs Wadsworth. 
“Like a city man—liberal minded and 
well dressed.” 

But Mrs Cole was not in the temper 
to pursue that subject. She tapped her 
parasol on the seat with the air of a pre- 
siding officer who brings rambling par- 
liamentary discussion back to the main 
point. “ Ladies, there’s only one way of 
going about this thing. If we ean’t coax 
we’ve got to elub. T’ve told you what 
I’m going to do about the men who are 
beholden to me. There are about one 
hundred women in this town who are 
single and hire men and pay taxes or 
rent out farms. Miss Willard up there 
at The Poplars pays the most taxes and 
has the most men dependent on her. 
We'll begin with her.” With gallant 
promptness the delegation set forth. 

“ Here’s an idea,” suggested Mrs Wads- 
worth on the way. “Let’s form a dele- 
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gation of the women taxpayers, a hun- 
dred strong, and have Miss Willard lead 
them to Selectman Rowe. She’s the 
heaviest—” 

“Goodness Cephas!” snapped Mrs 
Cole, jarred off the plane of politeness. 
“ Haven’t you been in Kezar long enough 
to know about it? Why, when Theron 
Rowe came here years ago and, went into 
business, clerking for old Blake, he 
courted Xoa Willard till her father found 
it out. And wasn’t the Governor mad, 
though! I reckon what he said to Theron 
Rowe about pedigree and to Xoa about 
obeying parents fixed things forever. 
Old bach and old maid—here they are 
today !” 

“But what old Governor Willard said 
before he died hasn’t anything to do with 
them now!” protested Mrs Wadsworth, 
“net if they love each other.” 

“Perhaps not with city folks,” said 
Mrs Cole, her irony unconscious. “ But 
here in the country folks seem to get set- 
tled into habits. There’s the habit of 
minding your own folks; there’s the 
habit of wondering what own folks 
think, even if they are dead; there’s the 
habit of not showing what you’re hanker- 
ing for underneath. City folks aren’t 


so stuffy; things move faster with them 


and they are more liberal. That’s one 
reason why I’m glad to have city folks 
come here to town and shake the dry 
bones a little. But that’s enough for gos- 
sip, Mrs Whittaker! I got to running 
on. But don’t ask Xoa to head any dele- 
gations. You might as well ealeulate to 
coax one of those Chippendale chairs of 
hers to march off ahead of us to town 
hall. And don’t mention Theron Rowe 
up in that house; I’d expect to see old 
Governor Willard step down out of his 
picture and shake his cane at you.” 

The delegation that waited on Miss 
Willard at The Poplars was graciously 
received. In the peaceful dimness of the 
old parlor Governor Willard seowled on 
their summer finery from his place on 
the wall. But Miss Willard, beneath, 
listened patiently, eagerly, with the air 
of the hostess who tries to be interested 
even in the vagaries of guests. However, 
her brown eyes were a trifle misty with 
puzzlement, and her cheeks were lighted 
with the embarrassment of one who tries 
to understand and cannot, exactly. 

“T live so quietly,’ she murmured, 
when Mrs Wadsworth explained how dis- 
sension had rent the town. “TI ought to 
be ashamed that I know so little about 
publie matters.” 
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“There never was a better argument 
for woman’s suffrage than this matter 
we’re face to face with in this town to- 
day,” asserted Mrs Cole. “ Certainly you 
are in favor of the new bridge, Xoa.” 

“T truly am,” said Miss Willard. 
Anything that Kezar can do to add to 
the comfort of her guests ought to be 
done.” 

Gloved hands purred applause. 
Willard finshed more deeply. 

“You've got the true Willard spirit,” 
proceeded Mrs Cole. “ You're the one 
in all this state, Xoa, to lead the suf- 
frage movement. They'd listen to the 
daughter of Governor Willard, those men 
in the state house.” For one moment the 
zeal of proselyting blinded prudence. 

“The suffrage movement is being taken 
up by some very eminent ladies,’ ven- 
tured one of the delegation, “I think 
for one that going to jail is rather ex- 
treme for good form, but you—” 

“To jail!” Miss Willard gasped. 

“Why, the suffragettes—” went on the 
ineautious one, byt Mrs Wadsworth sa- 
gaciously intervened. Miss Willard was 
staring as though she had never heard of 
a suffragette. “ The discussion is drift- 
ing. If the women of this town could 
vote I’m certain they would vote to build 
that bridge and improve social relations.” 

“T’m sure of it!” cried the mistress of 
The Poplars, understanding once more 
and brightening. “TI prize our new social 
advantages more than I ean say. But I 
think the men of the town will vote to 
build the bridge as soon as they under- 
stand.” 

“You have put vour finger on the key 
of the situation,” was Mrs Wadsworth’s 
compliment. “ My motto is: ‘the ballot 
sometime; woman’s influence all the 
time.’ And your influence on your men- 
folks—your tenants and others—would 
be of much value to the eause, Miss Will- 
ard.” 

“T have never had occasion—I have 
never troubled them about their voting,” 
murmured Miss Xoa, taken aback. Her 
timorous gaze, avoiding the firm regard 
of self-reliant Mrs Wadsworth, fell upon 
her man-of-all-work in the yard. He was 
a wizened little man, shoulders 


Miss 


with 
hunched to his ears and a gray beard that 
gave him the air of a troll. He had 
jacked up the wheel of the ancient Wil- 
lard phaeton and was oiling the axle. 

“There’s one vote,” smiled Mrs Wads- 
worth. 

“Are you quite sure he ean vote?” 
asked Miss Willard with an artlessness 
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that crinkled Mrs Cole’s features into a 
smile in spite of herelf. “ He doesn’t own 
any property and he’s so—so—well, he 
doesn’t seem like a voter.” 

“Oh, anything that can crawl or roll 
or be pushed to the polls ean vote if 
he’s over age and pays a poll tax,” 
snapped Mrs Cole, losing her smile. 
“And a woman with brains and prop- 
erty can’t vote.” 

Again the gentle lady of The Poplars 
looked troubled, but Mrs Wadsworth taect- 
fully interposed. “Pardon me for sug- 
gesting, but suppose you have him ealled 
and pledge him. It will be our first real 
vote.” 

“ He’s a good obedient soul,” said Miss 
Willard, “a boy that my father took in 
and eared for on account of his misfor- 
tune. Im truly glad that he ean help 
you.” 

“This is Affri Peart,’ she said when 
he stood before them, respectful but dis- 
playing in his face the shrewd independ- 
ence of humored Yankee “ family help.” 

“Mrs Wadsworth will explain some- 
thing to you, Affri.” 

Mrs Wadsworth was a bit blunt in her 
request. This queer, little figure did not 
suit her taste. 

“No, marm; I won’t do any such 
thing!” stated Mr Peart calmly and 
bluntly. After waiting a decorous length 
of time for someone to break the amazed 
silence, the reealeitrant tueked his huge 


hands up into his shoulder pits and 
elaborated. “ Not meanin’ nothin’ that 


is bold or disobligin’ to you, Miss Wil- 
lard, or to visitin’ friends or neighbors. 
But it ain’t sense or good business to 
dump a lot of town’s money into a eon- 
traption just to help summer sojourners 
go gaddin’ more handy. As a voter in 
Kezar I’m ag’in it and I shall stay ag’in 
at.” 

“You'd get your walking papers pretty 
quick if you worked for me,” said Mrs 
Cole. 

“My day’s work belongs to them that 
hire me,” stated Mr Peart without inso- 
lence, but proudly; “ my vote belongs to 
me and ain’t to be bought, bartered nor 
bossed.” 

There was further silence. 
Willard spoke. 
what astonished. 

“T really don’t understand, Affri, why 
you should be so—so—independent about 
so small a matter.” 

“ A man’s vote ain’t no small matter, 
Miss.” 

“But my friends, these ladies, would 


Then Miss 
She was gentle and some- 
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like to have the bridge and I’m sure it 
would help social arrangements very 
much. I’m free to confess that I haven’t 
heard the matter discussed at all.” 

“Well, I have. There’s been nothin’ 
but that at Ticknor’s store and the 
Grange hali for two months—and the 
voters of this town know just what they 
are doin’.” 

“T’ll eontess I don’t know exactly the 
nature of the dispute,” said Miss Xoa, 
still gentle. “I live so quietly, you 
know.” This to the ladies, deprecatingly. 

“You ain’t to blame if you don’t 
know,” said Mr Peart condescendingly, 
from the altitude of a voter. “It ain’t 
women’s business.” 

“Do you realize, Affri Peart, that you 
are talking to the woman who pays the 
largest individual tax in this town?” 
inquired Mrs Cole indignantly. 

“T ain’t sayin’ anything sassy or to 
disparage,” insisted the man. “ She ean’t 
vote, and there ain’t any sense in women 
meddlin’ in men’s business.” 

“Look here, sir, now you’re talking to 
me, and I’m the eounty president of the 
Woman’s Equal Suffrage League,” stated 
Mrs Cole. “ We'll show you that the 
right of the ballot is our business!” 

Mr Peart breathed a patient sigh. “ It 
ain’t no use to try to drag me into a 
squabble about nothin’ that don’t amount 
to nothin’,’ he announeed. He turned 
from Mrs Cole’s blistering gaze. 

“Marm?” he inquired of Miss Willard, 
respectfully. 

“IT was going to say, Affri, that I’d 
like to have you represent me at the 
town meeting and vote for the bridge. I 
want to oblige my friends, these ladies 
of the summer colony.” 

“Miss Willard, excuse me, but you'll 
have to oblige ’em in some other way 
than by usin’ me for tongs,” deelared her 
menial, the glitter of Yankee spunk in 
his eyes. “T’ve said that you don’t know 
about this business. These resorters want 
a bridge that the natives of this town 
ain’t got any more use for than a bulldog 
has for a catechism book. They want 
it to gad on and run their dude automo- 
biles over, and there’s got to be a draw 
in it so’s the seows can get up the Cove 
to the brickyard and mill, and you ean 
figger yourself what a bill of expense it’s 
goin’ to be. If they want to get together 
for their tiddlywink parties, let ’em row 
acrost the Cove or go up around. So say the 
voters of this.town who pay the bills.” 

In his excitement the little man was 
quoting recklessly from that able Run- 
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nels’s tongue, echoing the arguments of 
the village forum and forgetting the place 
he was in and the company he was facing. 

“ Affri!” cried his mistress, 
astonished. I’m ashamed of you. Apolo- 
gize instantly to these ladies. And you 
must vote for that bridge!” 

Her brown eves flashed and her cheeks 
flamed. 

“ She looks real young that way,” whis- 
pered one of the delegation to a neighbor. 
“No wonder Theron Rowe has—do you 
suppose he has been waiting?” 

The vassal stared at his mistress. She 
had not realized upon what a raw spot 
she had touched this New England nature 
that was treasuring the gift for which 
his forefathers had fought—his badge of 
manhood, the right to vote as his con- 
science dictated. Had his Yankee tongue 
possessed some of the graces of speech 
he could have reminded her that he had 
served her and hers faithfully through all 
the years, that in his simple adoration of 
the Willard name and fealty to the Wil- 
lard fortunes he would lie down and allow 
her, the last of the race, to walk upon his 
body. But his vote! He stared at her 
voicelessly, appearing to all of them 


? 


merely a sullen, misshapen little ingrate. 


“T didn’t mean to say all I said,” he 
managed to growl at last. He had been 
as much shocked at her outburst as she 
had been amazed by his rebellion. “ I 
-simply stand to what I said about not 
voting to ineur them bills.” 

“Bills!” sneered Mrs Cole. “How 
much on a bridge would your three dol- 
lar poll tax pay?” 

“ All the more reason why a man like 
T am shouldn’t go to votin’ away other 
folk’s money—Miss Willard’s money— 
for foolishness.” 

There was silence for some time and 
Affri stood there waiting. ° 

“Marm?” he asked at last, a tremble 
in his tones. 

“Leave the room,” she bade. 

He left embarrassment behind him. 
The revolt of a servant before guests is 
at best shocking to the conventionalities. 
Mrs Wadsworth recovered self-possession 
and rose. 

“Tt has really been trespass upon vou, 
this visit on this errand,” she said. She 
did not intend that the tone of her voice 
should reflect the compassion on her face, 
but it did. And then all of them looked 
at the little gentlewoman pityingly. But 
they did not realize how hotly the old 
Willard spirit was flaming in her at that 
moment. 
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“Tt’s a shame.” blurted Mrs Cole, 
“paying the taxes vou do, and that man 
jack having the say of it!” 

“But of course there is nothing that 
Miss Willard ean do personally,”  re- 
marked Mrs Wadsworth in a polite tone 
of condescension. “ The men run this 
town. That is plain.” 

Miss Willard stood up. She stood very 
erect. In all her quiet life she had never 
felt such a eall to duty. She had sud- 
denly determined upon a certain action. 
Her headlong decision frightened her. 
But it spurred as well. No Willard could 
endnre the sort of sympatliy she was re- 
ceiving, as their faces displayed so 
plainly. 

“ Ladies,” she said, “I am convinced 
that I have duties in this matter. Those 
duties concern vour rights and your com- 
fort as our summer guests. I will attend 
to those duties immediately.” It was a 
brave little speech, and they murmured 
discreet applause. 

“What in the world do you suppose 
she intends to do?” Mrs Wadsworth whis- 
pered to Mrs Cole as they led the way 
down the stone steps. 

“Why, she can’t do 
snapped the county president. “ It needs 
claws to serateh the hide of a rhinoe- 
eros! Now we'll start along and see if 

accomplish something really 


anything!” 


we can’t 
worth while!” 

But before they were out of earshot 
of The Poplars they heard the eall of 
“boots and saddles,’ without realizing 
that the main charge of the battle was 
going to take place without them. 

“ Affri.” ealled Miss Willard from the 
poreh where she bade them adieu. 

“ Marm?” 

“Harness Joan into the phaeton, in- 
stantly !” 

Miss Willard, in the carriage before 
he had led plump Joan from the stable, 
tapped impatient toe on the foot rod and 
frowned upon his leisurely fussing with 
buekles. 

“Them hornets have stung her bad,” 
he decided, catching an oceasional glimpse 
of her face. 

Joan began her usual sleepy descent 
of the hill. 

“Whip her along, Affri,” commanded 
his mistress sharply. 

Mr Peart’s head came just above the 
back of his little seat in front. He 
turned and cocked suspicious gaze at her. 

“Any particular hurry, Marm? It 
ain’t good for a fat hoss to be trotted 
down hill in this weather.” 
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His jutting ears invited her to an aet 
that shamed her the moment it was done. 
She bent forward, eclutehed an ear in 
each gloved hand and sharply set his 
face toward the horse. “ You drive as I 
tell you to drive!” she gasped. “ You 
obey me without talking back, or I’ll lay 
the whip aeross your shoulders!” 

“Stung her, and then rubbed p’ison 
in it afterward,” muttered Affri, cracking 
the reins over the back of amazed Joan. 

And so they arrived in the village 
square. 

A great building dominated the square. 
Across its front a gilded sign heralded: 
“Theron Rowe, General Merchandise.” 
“Rowe Block” was spelled in granite 
letters set into the brick facade. 

A clerk in the imposing office inelo- 
sure informed Miss Willard that Mr 
Rowe was at the town house and added 
the information that the seleetmen were 
in session. 

When she walked back to the earriage 
she felt half her courage pass from her. 
She felt the relief of one who finds the 
dentist’s sign: “ Not In.” And then she 
lashed furiously at the Willard spirit. 
But in the carriage she remembered what 
he had once asked of her and how a 
father’s will had swayed her. 

“Home, Affri!” she gasped. 

“Marm?” He had not understood. 

She clinched her fists. She put mem- 
ories behind her. She set her teeth. 

“Drive to the town house!” 

Miss Willard halted for a moment 
outside the door of the selectmen’s room. 
She would not admit to herseif that she 
was recovering some of her composure. 
She began to read, with fine appearance 
of interest, a placard headed “ Special 
Town Meeting,” something about a new 
bridge and siened “ Theron Rowe. Libby 
Copp, Tullius Jackson, Selectmen of 
Kezar.” 

Suddenly a man popped out, dodged 
her with an apology and politely held 
open the door for her to enter. The 
open door disclosed the three town of- 
ficers seated at their table. They were 
regarding her gravely. But even her 
timid gaze showed that Rowe had sud- 
denly flushed to the roots of his erisp 
eray hair. She knew then that she had 
been meditating flight. But now there 
was no help for it. She went in and 
took the chair that Theron Rowe brought. 

“T—I—I’m afraid I’m _ interrupting 
some important business,” said Miss Wil- 
lard, hoping she saw a way of fairly 
graceful escape. “T’ll eall again.” 


“We're entirely at your service,” 
stated Chairman Rowe. 

“And honored by the eall,” gallantly 
supplemented Mr Copp. 

“Tt’s about the bridge,” faltered Miss 
Willard. “As a taxpayer—as a large 
taxpayer, I may say, I—well, I cannot 
vote and I—” she hesitated, wondering 
in just what form to put her request to 
these solemn gentlemen. 

“Oh, as a taxpayer you needn’t be a 
mite afraid, Miss Willard,” declared 
Selectman Jackson, serubbing his sun- 
burned hands. “ You don’t kave to vote. 
There’s voters enough to bury that thing.” 

“But you don’t understand,” persisted 
the spinster desperately. “I want the 
bridge built—as a taxpayer, I want it 
built.”’ 

Selectman Copp and Jackson looked at 
each other and then stared at her. 
Theron Rowe, the chairman, did not alter 
his expression of respectful attention. 

“We have had all too little social life 
in Kezar,” she went on, “ and this bridge, 
as I hear the matter talked, will please 
these delightful city friends who have 
located here and will bring us in toueh 
with those across the bay. It is time to 
take thought of our guests.” 

Mr Copp and Mr Jackson were silent. 
Mr Copp felt that it was up to the ehair- 
man to state conditions. Mr Jackson, 
being a man of blunt speech, rarely 
trusted himself to diseuss big affairs with 
ladies; lie feared consequences when he 
onee got started. 

“T instruet you to use my tax money 
to help pay for the bridge,” Miss Willard 
went on bravely. “TI am sure that other, 
women in town will do the same. There 
are many of us paying taxes.” 

A laugh got away from Seleetman 
Jackson in spite of himself. But a 
blistering look from the first seleetman 
checked him in the midst of the explo- 
sion. 

This rude mirth stung her pride. “T 
realize that I do not understand town 
business very well, but do you mean to 
intimate to me, Mr Jackson, that I am 
paying all this money into the treasury, 
vear after year, and haven’t the right to 
say a word as to how it shall be spent?” 

“No ma’am, you hain’t,’ returned Mr 
Jackson erisply. 

“ Jackson!” warned the first seleetman. 

“But them’s facts without the frills,” 
insisted the rude triumvir. “ Frill it up 
if vou want to!” 

“But the women of this town—” 

Though no exeuse can plead full jus- 
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tifieation for Mr Jackson, it should be 
remembered that for weeks he had been 
target for inconsiderate women who had 
made the bridge topie thin exeuse for 
suffrage arguments. “ Peruvian parrots 
can’t sing psalm tunes, and women ean’t 
vote!” he snapped. 

First Selectman Rowe stood up. He 
was very tall, very erect. His face was 
as white as his waisteoat. “ Jackson, 
apologize to Miss Willard.” 

His associate squinted at him sullenly. 

“ Apologize to Miss Willard.” 

There was a queer thrill in her heart 
as she looked at him towering there. A 
knight had stood forth to champion her! 

For the first time in her lonely life 
she felt that she had need of such. Her 
eyes were wide and wondering and filled 
with new light, the admiration of the 
woman for the man who has taken her 
part in combat. 

“Tf T’ve been too short I’m sorry,” 
growled Mr Jackson. “ But town busi- 
ness is town business, and a town office 
ain’t any place for society palaver, and 
there’s too much of it in this town 
just—” 

“A town office with such an ill-bred 
Hereford in it as you are,” exploded 
the first selectman, “is no place for a 
lady. You are right.” 

Miss Xoa glowed within. Her meek 
soul, roused now, was speaking to this 
ehurl through her champion. And she 
realized better than ever before what 
lonely womanhood lacks of its comple- 
ment. 

She rose and took the arm that Theron 
Rowe offered her, and walked out of the 
office. “You ean safely leave the matter 
in my hands,” he assured her, in tones 
that his associates could hear. 

“Say, look here,” muttered Selectman 
Jackson, dazed and offended, “ he’s gone 
to courtin’ Old Maid Willard again!” — 


He put his broad palm over her 
trembling hand as they walked down the 
corridor. “The town is pretty well 
stirred up,” he said gently. “The sum- 
mer folks have been a bit high and mighty 
in their attitude toward the ‘natives’ 
as they call us, and resentment is showing 
itself.” 

“And you and I are ‘natives,’” she 
suggested, not venturing to look up at 
him. “ But, of course, we do not feel the 
narrow spite that seems to prevail in 
town.” 

“A native!” he cried. “You are a 
queen compared with the best of ’em.” 
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He got the full, amazed, glorious bene- 
fit of her brown eyes and stammered. “I 
mean your family record.” 

Her face showed the disappointment 
that pricked her, and she knew of the 
telltale look and was ashamed. But after 
that one flash from her eyes he did not 
dare to glance at her and stumbled on 
with masculine folly. “ But I’m a native 
—and that’s the trouble! It always has 
been the trouble!” 

She took her hand from his arm and 
stepped away from him. He _ was 
obliged to look at her then. “TI realize 
what you mean, Theron. [ know what 
you refer to. Um sorry that feeling has 
endured with you through the years. But 
you have done me an injustice in your 
thoughts. My name happens to be Wil- 
lard, but I haven't that sort of pride— 
you know what I mean! I am not silly! 
Don’t do me the injustice any longer!” 

It happened suddenly—and yet con- 
staney had been waiting for it. 

A brush-heap of hopes, felled and piled 
many years, is pretty much tinder. 

It was a tiny spark. But the heap 
blazed. It shone in his eyes. It rushed 
into his face. And he took her into his 
arms—and then six voters came tramp- 
ing into the corridor of the town hall. 
They stood aside respectfully when he 
walked past with her toward the phaeton. 

“ Oh—oh!” she was gasping, “ how this 
town will talk!” 

“And the talk that tells them that 
Theron Rowe loves Xoa Willard will be a 
song for my ears!” he whispered. “ Oh, 
Xoa, the flowers have bloomed at last 
along our pathway of life. Let those 
crickets back there chirp in the flowers. 
It cannot harm us.” 

But even in the riot of those new emo- 
tions he confessed to himself that the 
spectacle of a dozen of his fellow-citizens, 
herding on the sidewalk near at hand, 
was disconcerting. They were feebly try- 
ing to pretend that they were not looking 
or listening. 

Mr Runnels had been with the group 
that had made the amazing discovery in 
the corridor. He marshaled the retro- 
grade movement to the sidewalk. With 
his cane he barred the way of Mrs Cole 
and her delegation, passing on _ their 
proselyting way with seant heed for a 
recalcitrant seleectman and a woman who 
had shown that she could not control 
even one hired man. 

“ Mis’ Cole,” hissed Mr Runnels, “ the 
rock has been hove, even if you didn’t 
dare to do it, and it has hit this town 
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plumb square in the middle. Look-a- 
there!” 

Mrs Cole did not understand at first. 

Theron Rowe had gallantly placed Miss 
Xoa in her phaeton. He turned and 
faced them triumphantly. He looked at 
them, twisting the points of his crisp, 
gray mustache into the familiar cock 
that the men of Kezar recognized as 
meaning the battle signal for him. As 
the glory of at last possessing a knight 
to do battle for her had filled with radi- 
anee her woman’s soul, so at that moment 
the ineffable joy of being able to do 
battle for her after all the years spurred 
him to throw down his gage of conflict 
in the eyes of the world. That has been 
the test of chivalry through the ages. 

“Lift your eyes and look at them, my 
Xoa,” he whispered. “ They won’t dare 
to bark!” 

“But the talk—” 

“We'll starve gossip this time; it 
doesn’t like the taste of facts. Mrs 
Cole!” he ealled, “ about the new bridge! 
I am thoroughly in favor of it. I’m glad 
to have this opportunity to say so in 
public. If you eare to enlist me, I'll 
make a eanvass of the voters and present 
the matter to the town meeting in the 
best fashion I ean.” 

Unele Runnels dared, with the blunt 
frankness of old age: “ Mis’ Cole, here’s 
a chance for ye to take lessons. There’s 
something better than a riot, a rock and 
a tongue rakin’ if ye want to make sud- 
den converts to your women’s sufferage 
movement !” 

Mrs Cole, amazed beyond power of 
speech, stood gaping at the champion 
who had so suddenly appeared. The door 
of opposition against which she had been 
pushing so frantically had been flung 
open all at onee and she staggered on her 
mental footing. But the first seleectman 
of Kezar plainly did not intend to leave 
anyone in doubt as to his intentions. He 
boldly met the eyes of the voters on the 


sidewalk. “T believe the progressive peo- 
ple in this town are in favor of that 
bridge,” he challenged them. “ And 


there are plenty of progressives who 
work their minds instead of their 
tongues.” 

“And I reckon you'll find there are 
plenty of voters that ain’t in favor,” de- 
clared Mr Runnels stoutly. 

“Yes, and you are a fair sample,” re- 
torted Rowe, welcoming belligereney in 
his new exaltation of spirit. “ You be- 
long in the herd that doesn’t wan. to see 
new taxable property brought int. town, 
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doesn’t want new blood and enterprise 
here, lets petty prejudice stand in the 
way of best interests, whistles the erip- 
ple’s march when awake and _ snores 
grouchiness when asleep! You need not 
worry, Mrs Cole and ladies,” he went on, 
turning from Runnels. “I undertake to 
put the project through and I will have 
figures ready for town meeting that will 
make a croaker ashamed to stand up and 
face the people. The bridge will be 
built.” 

Mrs Cole did not understand even then 
what magic had been operating. For a 
wild moment she wondered if he had 
not become conscience-stricken as he had 
reflected on her arguments. 

She had previously so wholly given up 
Miss Willard as a prop that she had 
hardly glaneed at the mild little mistress 
of The Poplars. 

“T thank you, Mr Rowe, in the name 
of the County Woman’s Suffrage League,” 
began Mrs Cole. “I feel that they—” 

“Take off them sufferage blinders and 
use your eyes,” interrupted the disgusted 
Mr Runnels in a hoarse whisper. “ This 
thing has been settled in the same way 
that Eve got Adam to vote her into a 
job as a fruit inspector. You ain’t 
plumb blind, be ye?” 

Selectman Rowe had turned his back 
upon them all. Indifferent to their 
presence, he was talking in low tones to 
Miss Xoa. And Mrs Cole and those with 
her had woman’s wit to read the story of 
the joy that brimmed in two brown eyes, 
to understand the signals that Love had 
set upon two flushed cheeks. 

“ Good, merciful daughters of everlast- 
ing peace!” she gasped. “The heavens 
are falling, water’s running up hill—and 
they’ve made it up, those two that only 
needed their heads bumped together to 
make ’em understand eaeh other!” 

“Woman’s sufferage,” drawled Unele 
Runnels, beginning discourse, but Mrs 
Cole broke in with vindietiveness that 
cowed him. 

“Tt’s old turtle backs like you that 
make me ashamed of my own town,” she 
snapped. “Why don’t you and your 
gawking tribe mareh along about your 
business, and let folks that have private 
business of their own attend to it in 
peace ?” 

And with discriminating sense of the 
fitness of things she marshaled away her 
band of suffragists whose occupation was 
suddenly gone. He who had lifted their 
burden was still talking to the mistress 
of The Poplars. 
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“T am coming tonight, Xoa, to—” 

“ And now is the time to ask you if 
you are in favor of giving women the 
right to vote?” she said softly, the sud- 
den mischief of radiant, bewildering hap- 
piness in her eyes—nor did she care now 
for the gaze of the assembled neighbors 
of Kezar, and she found herself wonder- 
ing why. 

“The world and all that’s in it are for 
you and such as you!” he returned. 

“T have just found out,’ she whis- 
pered, “why, for myself, I don’t need 
the right to vote—and yet I should be 
sorry to think you changed your—” 

He checked her with a smile. “ You 
and I have solved the question,” he said; 
“and because the rest of the world— 
all of it—is not so happy is the reason 
why women will have the ballot, some 
day.” 


FOR 


PLAIN PEOPLE 

“And that bridge—” 

He patted her hand. 

“You'll hear the pile drivers there two 
days after town meeting! Don’t waste 
another thought on that bridge! But we 
have a bridge of our own to build, Xoa!” 
No sidewalk ear could eateh his tones 
now. “It’s a bridge that must stretch 
across the years—across the long, lone- 
some years of obedience to your family, 
of doubt and misunderstanding and hesi- 
tation and longing. Let us begin to 
build it—tonight!’ There was the old 
dancing light of their early courtship 
days in his eyes. 

“Tl be looking for you soon after tea, 
Theron,” and quitting his hands she 
leaned toward the jutting ears of the 
thunderstricken Affri and said, in a tone 
that caressed the beautiful word, 
“ Home.” 


Good Homes for Plain People 


EprtTor’s NotE—Following is a passage from a letter from a woman of large mind and heart, who 
labors in season and out of season in a mill city for and with the mill girls and the families they represent. 
Could a crying need of the hour be more clearly set forth ? 


HE welfare work which I have 
most at heart is the proper edu- 
eation for our working girls who 
never go beyond the eighth or ninth 
grades—often not so far. Industrial 
conditions are such that they must and 
will work, and they are absolutely un- 
fitted for life as they must meet it. Their 
concern is not with some place of exist- 
ence where they must understand alge- 
bra and the sciences, but with the level 
upon which fate has decreed that they 
shall earn their bread—there make their 
homes and bring up their children. They 
are unfitted by the little of school they 
get and by the hard work to which they 
are put for life as normal women. 

“The home of the average mill girl is 
a menace to the stability of marriage 
and the welfare of children. I would 
rather save the children already here 
than invite more. I want to see a home- 
making course in publie school edueation ; 
not to have these little girls taught how 
to use a chafing dish, but taught side by 
side with writing and reading, spelling, 
arithmetic and geography, how to make 
and keep a home. I want them taught, 
too, by wise and loving women about 
the meaning of home. 


“They are impressionable, many of 
them are bright and eager, and they are 
at the idealist age—even for them, poor 


little souls! I want them taught plainly 
and simply physiology and hygiene in 
their important aspect for them. Their 
lives go to pieces through utter igno- 
rance. 

“T want them taught the simple cooking 
of the materials they ean afford; I want 
them tanght plain sewing; I want them 
taught the care and feeding of children. 
They all have babies in the home to 
learn from. When they leave school at 
fourteen or fifteen to go to work (and 
many go earlier) they will have some few 
plain teachings concerning life as thev 
must live it. Their husbands will not 
be so likely to drink nor their children 
to die; and this salvatory work at the 
souree of things—whiech is the woman 
in the home—will make unnecessary so 
much reform and relief work for men 
and children at the other end of the 
line. It is the girls who are to be wives 
and home makers and mothers that we 
must train, and so avoid much subsequent 
evil which comes from women’s igno- 
ranee, shiftlessness and_ restlessness.” 
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S TOM BAXTER turned the key 
in the door, he was greeted by a 
radiant vision in black lace, who 

flung herself on his neck and waved a 

missive high in the air. 

“Oh, you could never guess,” she 
sang, as she at last released her grasp, 
and suffered him to remove his damp 
overcoat. “But I won’t make you. 
Mrs Plutoerat has invited us to dinner 
—on the twenty-ninth.” 

“That’s two weeks off,’ he growled. 
“Seems to me you’re getting dressed in 
plenty of time,” adding suspiciously, 
“don’t I get anything to eat until then?” 

His wife giggled and pushed aside the 
portiere leading to the dining room. 
“You poor darling! Of course you’re 
hungry! You’re a little late, so I have 
been trying on this old dress.” 

It was not until the husband had con- 
sumed a plate of steaming soup well eal- 
culated to suffice the inner man, that he 
condescended to inquire more fully into 
the cause of his wife’s enthusiasm. 

“Tsn’t it perfectly dear of Mrs Pluto- 
erat!” she eried. “Of course, she does 
it all on Aunt Alice’s account—they 
were girls together at boarding school 
years and years ago, before Mrs Pluto- 
erat had ever thought of marrying and 
becoming so disgustingly rich. And to 
think that you and I are to dine at that 
palace! You know they say she can make 
or mar anyone’s position in New York 
society; why, her own daughter married 
Willy Blank and her son’s wife was one 
of the Van Dash girls. Maybe they’ll 
be at the dinner,” she added hopefully. 

“T don’t know,” observed her hus- 
band, “that I care especially about meet- 
ing those illustrious personages. I con- 
sider myself just as good as they are. 
Didn’t I ever tell you how my great- 
great grandfather was one of the insti- 
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gators of the Boston tea party? Didn’t 
I tell you how my second eousin’s uncle’s 
father owned a farm where the Flatiron 
building is?” 

“JT know—you told me that once,” 
intercepted Nell, hastily. “Of course 
you’re a great deal better than they are. 
But how are they to know it if they 
never meet you? Now, Tom, listen to 
me. A young lawyer coming from the 
West to this great city ought to take 
every opportunity of meeting the right 
people. You always say that the thing 
for a lawyer to do is to get business— 
and that means meeting people who have 
business! Now, doesn’t it?” 

Tom vouchsafed a reluctant assent, as 
he carved himself another juicy piece of 
steak, 

“T hate to wear my dress suit—it’s 
getting so tight.” 

“Well, that’s your own fault—you 
eat too much.” 

Tom laid down his knife and fork, 
and looked at her with indignation. 
“Well, I think it’s a pity,” he began 
in injured accents, “if I can’t be allowed 
a little extra waist measure after ten 
years; I got that dress suit in senior 
year.” 

“And I just love you in it,” she as- 
serted with enthusiasm. “You look so 
distinguished. Only—I didn’t know you 
felt like buying new evening clothes this 
winter.” 

“T don’t—and I won’t, not for ten Plu- 
toecrat dinners,” he declared with empha- 
sis. “What are you going to wear? 
That rag you’ve got on? Seems as if 
I’d seen that before.” 

His wife turned her blond head and 
anxiously inspected the ruffles over her 
shoulders. ‘“ Now, that’s just what I 
wanted to consult you about. You know, 
I have had this dress for years and years 
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MRS PLUTOCRAT’S 
and it will never wear out. Black lace 
never does ‘and that is the trouble; it 
always looks so serviceable, and you 
can’t disguise it by colored rosettes and 
things. I was reading an article which 
stated that a woman was the ‘ visible 
sign of her husband’s prosperity.’ If 
that is the ease, I don’t think we ought 
to go among Mrs Plutocrat’s wealthy 
friends looking—poor.” 

Her husband leaned back his head and 
laughed. “ Go ahead and get a new dress. 
You'll be the prettiest woman there, any- 
way.” 

Nell’s lips curved in appreciation of 
the obvious flattery. “ You’re pretty sat- 
isfactory for a husband of eight years’ 
standing,” she admitted. “ Well, then, 
I have your permission to use for a new 
gown the money we have been saving 
toward a rug for the living room. Of 
course, I do want that rug just awfully, 
but this does seem a time to get reck- 
less and have clothes like other people. 
Doesn’t it?” she demanded, clutching his 
coat sleeve as he passed her on his way 
for a cigar. 

Tom bent over her upturned cheek. 
“As long as you don’t mortgage my life 
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insurance, anything that suits you suits 
me.” 


It was the evening of the twenty-ninth. 
Nell, a dream of beauty in pale-pink 
satin and chiffon, with solemn eyes gazed 
at her image in the pier glass, while the 
janitor’s wife, called in as lady’s maid 
for the oceasion, hooked her up, amid 
many German exclamations of approba- 
tion and wonder. When Tom returned 
frem his shaving, Nell caught sight of 
his expression reflected in the mirror. 

“What's the matter? Don't you like 
it?” she gasped. 

“Sure,” he replied, his eyes glued 
upon her. “ Only—do you remember the 
night you and I sat in the gallery at the 
Metropolitan Opera House? Well, you 
look just like the ladies in the boxes.” 

Nell flushed, and snatching up a liberty 
searf whieh lay on the bed, flung it over 
her neck and shoulders. Then, to the 
kneeling janitress, smoothing a refractory 
fold, “That will do very nicely, Mrs 
Schmidt. And thank you so much for 
coming.” As the door closed she hissed, 
“Tom Baxter, you're hopelessly pro- 
vineial! Do you want me to go dressed 


“* What's the matter? Don't you like it?” she gasped—Page 305 
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like the co-eds at the State University 
parties? Can’t you understand we are in 
New York?” 

Grinning to himself, Tom completed 
his toilette in silence, while his wife, with 
an air of superiority, practiced what she 
considered to be the correct gait to be 
used with a train. 

At last they started for the subway, 
since a taxicab to convey them from the 
regions of Washington Hiehts to the 
realms of Fifth Avenue would have 
meant a sum beyond even Nell’s wildest 
dreams of avarice. Still, at the same 
time, it would never do to be seen ap- 
proaching the seats of the mighty on 
foot, and with this in mind, clever Mrs 
Baxter had hit on the scheme of engag- 
ing a cab as they emerged downtown 
from the subway station. In this equi- 
page they dashed with eclat up to the 
Plutoeratie portals, and no doubt greatly 
impressed the waiting footmen, the only 
people around to impress. 

The ponderous front door swung wide 
open, and a severe-looking butler indi- 
cated the route to the dressing room. 
Like two timid children, the young Bax- 
ters tiptoed across the miles of hardwood 
floors and up the soft-carpeted stairs. 
“Remember,” Nell cautioned, as_ they 
approached the parting of the ways, 
“remember your colonial ancestors; and 
don’t talk shop!” 

In the drawing room below, Mrs Plu- 
tocrat, a dignified and impressive figure 
in pearl gray, received her guests. Re- 
nowned as a hostess for bringing the 
right people together, her charm and 
cordiality of manner went far to make 
young people such as the Baxters forget 
the diamonds and the priceless rose point 


which Mrs Plutocrat wore, save as a set- 


ting to Mrs Plutoerat’s lovely self. They 
all seemed as much a part of her as her 
silvery white hair, her keen hazel eyes 
and her kindly smile. Mrs Plutoerat’s 
worldly possessions were wonderful, 
thought Nell, with a feminine appraisal 
of values, but not nearly so wonderful 
as Mrs Plutoerat herself. 

Nell’s dinner partner was a Mr Arm- 
strong, a tall, dark, pleasant-faced young 
man. On their march to the dining room, 
Nell glanced up and wondered who he 
was and who his father was—did he 
perchance control the destinies of a trans- 
continental railroad? So far, this man 
himself was of course too young to have 
achieved much, save by way of inheri- 
tance. She wondered if Tom would make 
a good railway lawyer. Then she glanced 
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at Tom’s partner, a plump little lady in 
a black lace dress. “That black lace 
isn’t a bit handsomer than mine at home,” 
she reflected. Then she observed the 
gowns of the other women, and decided 
that the one she wore was as attractive 
as any, and was surprised to note how 
few jewels were displayed. Also she 
remarked that few of the dresses were cut 
very low; possibly the owners had unde- 
sirable bones to conceal. 

Nell’s impressions of the dinner sub- 
sequently were somewhat vague. She 
remembered a centerpiece of—orchids? 
The silver and the linen were exquisite, 
of course. And as for the menu, she 
knew they had had oysters—or clams— 
and champagne. She was quite sure of 
the champagne, for she remembered the 
fizz and the bottles in ice pails. It was 
a delicious dinner, anyway, and every- 
thing was so bright and sparkling; all 
the women were so pretty, and all the 
men so good looking, her Tom the best 
of the lot. 

She had never been so proud of her 
husband before as now, when he firmly 
yet modestly held his own among 
these pampered pets of fortune in their 
table talk anent the north pole, the mod- 
ern drama and the tariff. Fortunately, 
the other guests did not seem to be on 
terms of great intimacy; there was no 
talk of the sort, “Are you going to the 
Brown-Browns tomorrow evening?” and, 
“T was so surprised not to find you yes- 
terday at the Jones-Jones ”—the kind of 
conversation which in any community 
makes the chance outsider feel like a bar- 
barian. Nell was glad that henceforth 
she would be able to testify that the 
four hundred were just like other well- 
bred people—only somewhat nicer. She 
had never found herself so bubbling over 
with wit and animation; she wondered 
vaguely if the effect could have been 
augmented by one glass of champagne! 

After the dinner there was more con- 
versation and music in the drawing 
room, and it was all too soon for Nell 
that the guests began to take their de- 
parture. When it came their turn to 
make their adieus, Mrs Plutoerat held 
Nell’s hand a moment longer than nec- 
essary, and offered her cheek to be kissed. 
With that sign of favor, Nell felt that 
at last, after two years of exile on the 
Hights, the Tom Baxters had been taken 
into the fold; they now “ belonged.” 

A few moments later the taxicab de- 
posited them once more at the subway 
station, and somewhat ennuied at the 
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prospect of the trip uptown, Nell gath- 
ered her skirts around her and gazed up 
and down the platform. Her eyes opened 
as they fell on another couple in evening 
dress a slight distance off. endeavoring 
to attract their attention. 

“ We seem to be going the same way,” 
said the lady, who turned out to be Mrs 
Ogilsby, Tom’s late dinner partner, ad- 
dressing herself to Nell. “Isn’t it fortu- 
nate our meeting! You see, my husband 
goes sound asleep as soon as the train 
starts, and I ean’t get a word out of him 
until we land in the Bronx.” 

“We go to Washington Hights,” ex- 
plained Mrs Tom, wondering if the Og- 
ilsbys had an old family estate out West- 
chester way. 

“T just dread getting home this late at 
night,” chattered Mrs Ogilsby. “The 
elevator boy is sure to be asleep, and one 
feels like a brute to wake him up. Just 
before you came we saw the Armstrongs 
off for Flatbush; that’s a dreadful place 
to get to!” 

The incoming train slowed up, and Nell 
crooked her arm in that of her new ae- 
quaintanee, leaving the men to follow. “ I 
haven’t lived in New York very long,” 
she confessed, “and I’m just erazy to 
find out who people are. Who are the 
Armstrongs? Mr Armstrong took me 
out to dinner.” 

“ All I know about him is that he is 
a young lawyer from Chieago—manag- 
ing clerk for Briggs, Putney and Briggs. 
I suppose you know that jolly Mr Peter- 
son is musical eritie on the Orbit? He 
comes from Texas. I don’t believe [ 
knew any of the others before—possibly 
my husband—Jack !—” 

The Baxters changed at Ninety-Sixth 
Street, then came another long wait and 
a tiresome trip on a local train, and a 
trudge through several blocks of newly 
laid out streets before they reached the 
familiar precinets of Washington Hall, 
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an apartment house adapted for refined 
families of small means, according to the 
real estate agent. The blasé elevator boy 
dreamily conveyed them to their floor, 
and then Tom afforded them a moment of 
excitement by deciding he had lost his 
latch key. It came to hand, however, 
and they entered their little home, weary 
revelers that they were, their erstwhile 
exhilaration utterly dissipated. The dim 
gaslight shone gloomily on the vast ex- 
panse of bare floor in the living room, 
which stared at Nell as if to say: “ Where 
is that rug you promised me?” 

“That Armstrong man stepped on my 
skirt,” said Nell in a tone of annoyance, 
commencing to unfasten her gown, 
“Still, I don’t suppose I will ever have 
a chanee to wear it again.” 

Tom did not trouble to reply, but 
kicked off his shoes and soon gave a snort 
of delight as he pounded his pillow into 
shape. “This beats Plutoerat dinners 
all hollow,” he said. 

Nell continued to undress, and care- 
fully restored her erushed gown to its 
original wrappings of tissue paper and 
pasteboard, 

“T do believe,” she began after some 
moments of ecogitation, “that, except 
Mrs Plutoerat herself, there wasn’t a real 
New Yorker there; she just rounded up 
all her friends from Hoboken, Brooklyn 
and the Bronx. Now, Tom, you needn't 
pretend to be asleep.” 

Her husband opened one eye. “ Well, 
what d’you eare? You said in the taxi 
that you had never before met such a 
jolly, congenial lot of people—just our 
kind.” 

“And so they were—too much our 
kind ” ruminated Nell, braiding her hair. 
“But somehow I feel—oh, Tom, what 
do you suppose she did it for?” 

“Mrs Plutoerat—lovely lady,” mur- 
mured Tom, drowsily. “ Wanted to make 
us feel at home.” 
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HIS is not a temperance talk, but 
an economic inquiry. Personally 
I have never been a teetotaler and 
have no need to be. Here is an illustra- 
tive story: A man was walking in a re- 
mote region infested with rattlesnakes. 
Ife was provided with a quart of whisky 
as antidote for a possible bite. He got 
the bite. Being a long way from rescue, 
it beeame a necessity for him to aet 
judiciously. Skilled help he sorely 
needed. To get it he must walk to where 
it could be procured. The question be- 
came urgent how much of the (supposed) 
antidote it would be wise to take to nul- 
lify the effects of the venom without 
paralyzing his legs. In this grave, pos- 
sibly fatal, uncertainty he stood for the 
space of a long summer’s day, neatly 
poised between a funk and a “ jag.” 

In my younger days I assisted Dr Weir 
Milchell in an elaborate study of snake 
venoms which constitutes a classical 
series of scientifie observations. These 
have been recently completed by that 
brilliant Japanese, Hadeo Noguchi. The 
idea of alcohol serving in any way to 
benefit a person bitten by a snake is 
proven to be wholly erroneous. The only 
possible salutary effect on the victim 
would be a sureease of sorrow, a toxic 
oblivion, a delirium of dangerous con- 
tentment. 

The question of how much alcohol one 
may safely take has oceupied wise men 
fo an extent which forms a _pitiable 
travesty on earnest endeavor or s0- 
ealled scientific investigation. Alas for 
the controversies, often bitter and fierce, 
which have been waged in the name of 
seience! Too much of the so-called 
science is mere surface observation, shal- 
low reasoning and prejudiced conelu- 
sions. The mere fact that many indi- 
viduals survive to the end of a long 
(but rarely useful) life, drinking vast 
amounts of intoxieating liquors, is less 
evidenee for the harmlessness of sedue- 
tive fluids than testimony to the mar- 
velous adjustability of the human organ- 
ism to the misuse of poisons. The analogy 
is shown in a thousand other fashions. 
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How Much May 
a Man Dnnk? 


By J. Madison Taylor, M D 


Prof William James’s essay on “ The 
Energies of Men,” S. J. Meltzer’s essay 
on “The Factors of Safety in Animal 
Economy,” are recent and graphie pres- 
entations of well-established facts. 

But how much aleohol may a man 
drink daily or weekly and suffer no 
harm—that is, sustain no definite “ in- 
sult” to organic integrity? It has been 
earefully determined that an ounce or 
two may be taken daily and no damage 
ensue for many years to the grosser 
structures. This, however, does not take 
into account: (a) the loss of vital activity 
through the expenditure of foree in the 
process of adjustment, or accustoming of 
the organism to foreign and intrinsically 
hurtful agencies; nor (b) to the less 
obvious, or less demonstrable, morbid 
changes which are caused by them in an 
otherwise normal organism; nor (¢c) the 
gradual lowering of these essential auto- 
protective forces upon which an organism 
is compelled to rely, which we call the 
“inherent powers of immunization,” the 
defenses which exist whereby the body 
ean meet and overcome those manifold 
perils which assail it from the cradle to 
the grave. 

No doubt about it, the moderate use 
of delicately flavored wines with food 
adds temporarily to both physical and 
emotional well-being. By its aid 
friendships are made, attachments ce- 
mented, loves consummated, fealty secured 
and often devotion to a cause bound and 
sealed. There can be no question that 
alliances both to worthy prineiples and 
in business relations are quickened, de- 
fined and secured through the mellowing 
influences of wine. It is a common retort 
to those who urge the abandonment of 
the use of those agencies which admittedly 
gladden life, but in which lurk serious 
perils, that they would, after all, much 
prefer to live a perhaps shorter but 
merrier life. 

To decide the query propounded in 
the title (in strict accord with the evi- 
dence) one must either undertake an 
enormous research among the mass of 
ephemeral records, or jude critieally and 
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dispassionately among the conclusions of 
those who have done so. This testimony 
is growing steadily in one direction; 
namely, that the use of any alcohol inter- 
nally produces a markedly disturbing and 
deterring effect upon the body fluids, cells 
and the organie funetions. Whatever 
benefits can be claimed for its use (even 
with the utmost liberality of construction) 
are uniformly in the direction of exciting 
merely temporary exaltation of the 
psyche, an evanescent quickening of vital 
rhythm. In producing this it is ad- 
mitted that alcohol has a marked aflinity 
for oxygen, small quantities are promptly 
oxidized by the adrenoxidase of the oral, 
gastric or intestinal secretions. 

“When a sufficient quantity is taken 
to exceed the oxidizing powers of the 
secretions of the alimentary canal the 
excess is absorbed into the general cireu- 
lation and is oxidized therein by the 
adrenoxidase of the plasma and red cor- 
puseles of the blood, a very small amount 
(about 2 per cent) being exereted in its 
natural state. 

“The loss of oxygen which aleohol 
imposes on the tissues (by modifying 
oxidation in the blood stream) interferes 
with general nutrition, and, therefore, 
lowers the activity of the vital process. 
Any quantity of alcohol absorbed into 
the cireulation thus acts as a depressant.” 
(C. FE. de M. Sajous, Internal Secretions, 
Vol II, Pages 1327-8.) 
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A full sifting of the evidence (quite 
apart from what one may choose to be- 
lieve) shows that aleohol is in no sense 
a food; what little heat energy it liber- 
ates when oxidized is not utilized by 
tissue cells. The only demonstrable 
effect of alcohol is to interfere with the 
nutritional process; it only spares the 
proteids, fats and carbohydrates, as do 
other asphyxiating agents; that is, by 
hindering tissue respiration. Its prophy- 
lactic action, therefore, is destructive, 
never constructive. The admitted, but 
very slight and evanescent, quickening of 
the heart and blood pressure by alcohol is 
followed promptly by a disproportion- 
ately greater depression; the penetration 
of plasma into cellular elements is de- 
layed; a marked general vascular relaxa- 
tion ensues which is dangerous. — 

Finally it is an indubitable economic 
fact demonstrated by those vast aggre- 
gations of eapital known as life insur- 
ance companies (whose purpose is to esti- 
mate the effects of all influences which 
make or mar the span of life) that those 
who use no aleohol whatever exhibit an 
increasing resistance to death-producing 
agents by several hundred per cent. 

If, in the face of all this unimpeach- 
able testimony, any individual shall eleet 
to use alcohol as a means of producing 
artificial, and at best only temporary, 
exaltation of feelings, then the matter is 
in his own hands. “ Caveat emptor.” 


If We Won’t or Will 


By Augusta Kortrecht 


The baker bakes for rich and poor; 

The tailor makes coats for priest and 

thief ; 
The poet sings his soul aloud, 

And the music calms a wanton’s grief; 
For others we do, if we won’t or will, 
And our work goes out to the whole 

world still. 


The young maid spins for clown and 
king; 

And kings must rule o’er high and low; 
The light that flames in a scholar’s mind 
Can show a beggar the way to go; 
And we give to the world, if we won't or 

will; 
For the God of us all, He watebes still. 


: 


{Begun in the November issue} 


Chapter IX 
FISHERMAN’S LUCK 


S LONG as she lived Jane never 
forgot the awakening to her first 
morning in the woods—the green 
light filtering through the interlaced 
bough above her, the whispering move- 
ment of the awakening forest, the fra- 
grant freshness of the breeze which 
stirred her hair. She awoke with a start 


of bewilderment, which was followed by 
the delighted recollection that she had not 
that day to rise to the events of the old 
dull life; she had not to dress for break- 
fast in the usual expensively respectable 
pension or hotel; she had not a conven- 
tional obligation to fulfill—and she was 


to have another lesson in the subtle art 
of fishing! 

In spite of the strangeness of her sur- 
roundings she had slept like a child. 
Her bed of balsam and pine boughs had 
proved surprisingly comfortable; she had 
lain awake only for a moment or two 
listening to the tiny noises which are 
part of night in the woods, and then she 
had slept the sleep which comes only to 
the dweller under the stars. 

Wrapped in the heavy robe which An- 
gelique had packed in her duffle bag, she 
stole out and.down the eastern slope of 
the terrace. Somewhere far above her, 
Durand was chopping wood—she could 
hear the cheerful sound of his axe; and 
Angelique was putting a match to the 
breakfast fire. She made her way down 
the mountain to where the trout stream 
widened to a broad and shallow pool. 
She knew that Durand had already been 
at work there that morning, for the little 
pool was sereened in by an arrangement 
of saplings and pine boughs which econ- 
verted it into a sun-dappled bath fit for 
a princess, 

“A dryad’s bath!” Jane laughed to 
herself, a little self-conscious in the face 
of this sylvan experience, but charmed 
by the clear, green-shadowed water, the 
exquisite freshness of the air. From the 
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quicksilver chill of her bath she emerged 
tingling with vitality; she felt as if she 
had left behind her somewhere at the 
bottom of that fairy pool several profit- 
less years of her life; as if she could 
never again be world weary or indifferent 
or sad. 

She made her toilet in her green bou- 
doir, with a laugh for its limitations, and 
when she called good morning to An- 
gelique and Durand there was in her face 
a freshness and glow which transformed 
it. Durand, coming in with an armful 
of fuel, watched her as she moved about 
helping Angelique. She looked twenty- 
two, in her short blue serge skirt with a 
searlet tam-o’-shanter on her brown 
braids and a scarlet tie knotted under the 
sailor collar of her blouse. It was dif- 
ficult to believe she was any relation to 
the severe Miss Merriman who had econ- 
fronted him on the deck of the South- 
ampton-bound steamer less than three 
weeks before. The thought came to him 
that when she had lost herself in this 
lonely corner of the world she had in 
some. way found herself. 

Something of the same idea came up 
between them that afternoon in a con- 
versation which marked the beginning 
of a new understanding of each other. 
Jane was having her second lesson in 
brook-trout fishing. They had whipped 
downstream without much success for a 
couple of hours and had sat down on a 
fallen log to rest. “Durand settled his 
long length against a convenient stump 
and sat idly throwing bits of moss at a 
flustered ant which was making for its 
dwelling in the hollow log. 

“T wonder,” he asked, dreamily, “if 
you are glad or sorry you came out here? 
Do you wish you were in London this 
afternoon—or don’t you?” 

Jane put her chin in her hand and 
looked off down a green aisle of the 
woods. “I am glad,” she said simply; 
“T have never been sorry since that day 
when we first met poor little Billy on the 
hillside and knew that he needed us. I 
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was glad I had come then, for his sake; 
but since I’ve known all this—” she swept 
the woods in a gesture—“ I’ve been glad 
for my own sake. It isn’t new to you, 
and so you can’t understand quite all it 
means to me. It’s as if I had walked 
-for years through artificial, arid places, 
and had come suddenly upon something 
simple and beautiful and real. Do you 
know, I believe there would be fewer dis- 
contented women of my own class if by 
some accident they could all be marooned 
for four months of the year in the back- 
woods and made to work with their 
hands! Why, things which seemed im- 
portant to them—such as clothes, and 
knowing the right people and keeping 
up with all the silly fads—would take 
their right places among the unessentials, 
here in the woods. They would come back 
to the world sane and healthy. I can- 
not imagine myself going back to the old 
idle life and finding even the makeshift 
content in it which once served me for 
happiness.” 

Durand looked at her with the keen 
sharpening of his gaze which she had 
noticed when they first met on the 
steamer. “TI have a theory that there is 
work for anyone who wants to find it,” 
he said. 


She shook her head at him Without re- 


sentment. “TI have tried philanthropy,” 
she said, “but I found I was in a fair 
way to do more harm than good. There 
are hundreds of women better trained 
to distribute my money for charity than 
I myself. I might have written poor 
books or made worse pictures, but my 
sense of humor kept me from that mis- 
take! So I said to myself I would see 
the world. Well, I have seen it, and I 
know now that I have looked only on the 
outside of things. The real meaning of 
life has eluded me.” 

“Do you think there are many who 
ever learr the meaning of life?” he 
asked. 

“Surely, yes!” she exclaimed. “ You, 
with your useful work, your success, the 
uame you have earned for yourself—you 
see, Henry has told me about you—surely 
you have found the meaning of things, 
how to be happy, how to fill up your 
life?” 

Ile did not answer immediately, but 
sat staring off into the green spaces of 
the woods. His determined face, tanned 
and a little thin, as if from a rigorous 
outdoor existence, settled into somber 
lines. 

“T do not know,” he said at last. 


“Ty 
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have known what it is to be poor—so poor 
that often a square meal was a miracle. 
In the last few years I have known suc- 
cess; I have attained ambition—to 
build a famous bridge. And in working 
up to that ambition I have known hard- 
ships and adventures aplenty. But I 
have been too busy, too self-absorbed, to 
make new friends, or even to keep the 
old ones. Now, when I have reached the 
point where I might stop work and play 
awhile, I find I have forgotten how. 
Since I came out here I have had time to 
think of many things, and the conelusion 
I have arrived at is very much the same 
as your own: the essence, the flavor of 
life, whatever you choose to eall it, I 
have missed. There is something beyond 
ambition, beyond poverty or wealth, 
which is the kernel of life. Do you un- 
derstand what I mean?” 

“ Yes,” she said slowly. “I think you 
mean that each of us, in a quite different 
way, has had only the shell of life. 1 
half believe you are right—but it is not 
a comforting reflection to come to one at 
thirty-two, is it?” 

“Only a little less disconcerting than 
when it comes to one at thirty-eight,” he 
smiled. 

Silence fell between them—a_ sober 
silence, but with something eompanion- 
able in it. When they spoke again it was 
to compare impressions of the various 
parts of the world they had seen; and 
Durand gave her for the first time a 
glimpse of a life which had been often 
hard and always eventful from the day 
when he had opened his eyes on a Texas 
ranch to the triumphal moment when he 
had seen the first train pass over his 
first big bridge. 

“T don’t know why I came back to 
America this summer,” he said. “ There 
was nothing on earth to call me back. 
T should have stayed in Peru to look after 
a government contract; but one night 
when I eouldn’t sleep I got to thinking 
of the woods—not the oppressive forests 
down there—but the Saginaw woods, you 
know. I knew I ecouldn’t stand another 
week in Peru, and T canght the next 
steamer. I hadn’t been two days in New 
York when old Mrs Gordon’s letter was 
sent up from my bank. 1 said to myself 
that was the reason for my coming back. 
And who knows? Maybe it was—unless | 
was sent for to teach you to east a fly?” 
he added, with a quizzical smile at her. 

As if to remind them that that part of 
Jane’s education had been interrupted 
long enough, a trout leaped for an insect 
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mm the shadow of an overhanging bank 
downstream. Durand picked up 
red and stepped into the iey water. 
Steadying himself against the current, 
he unreeled his line and tossed the fly 
into the air. It dropped lightly upon a 
dancing ripple a dozen feet away. He 
pulled out a few more lengths of line and 
made another east, the fly falling farther 
downstream. At the next east the fly 
rode the ripples fifty feet away. Durand, 
with deliberation, drew out a few more 
feet of line and prepared for the supreme 
effort. 

The girl on the bank watehed every 
movement. She noted the forward poise 
of the body, marked the fingers tighten 
about the cork butt and held her breath. 
The bronzed forearm moved upward with 
the steadiness and precision of a lever, 
and with a slight flick of the pole the line 
was snaked backward over his head. For 
an instant the fly was motionless; then, 
with an almost impereeptible movement 
of the supple wrist, the feathered barb 
was sent hurtling through the air, to 
settle upon a wrinkled pateh of dark water 
as lightly as a dragon fly descends upon 
a lily pad. Then it all happened at onee, 
The tip of the rod arched like a willow 
wand; the reel snarled, the line beeame 
iaut and eut through the water. 

“You've got him!” Jane eried. Ter 
eyes were dancing from the excitement 
of the moment. 

“He’s a dandy!” exelaimed Durand. 
“Watch him when he breaks.” 

Suddenly the reel ceased its joyous 
song. There was a flash of silver, the 
sudden apparition of a curved body that 
gleamed like a scimiter in the sunlight. 
As the trout leaped ont of the foam, Du- 
rand stepped back and reeled in like mad. 
The water boiled for a moment as the 
trout tried in vain to shake himself free 
from the barb, then dived to the bottom 
and darted away upstream. Durand 
kept the line taut, and presently the 
trout, after darting back and forth onee 
or twice, crouched for an instant in the 
shadow of the bank and then shot straight 
as a rifle bullet downstream. The reel 
sang its triumphant song again, and the 
line hummed through the water, 

How long the battle lasted neither the 
man nor the woman realized. Twice the 
trout was reeled in yard by yard, until 
Jane could see the silver glint of the 
flanks, the olive and black of its marbled 
back and the red of its mottled sides. 
Twice it was coaxed gently into shoal 
water, where it lay panting from the 
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struggle for life, its fins weakly winnow- 
ing the water. Twice it broke away and 
plunged downstream in quest of a sane- 
tuary. But it was tired, now, and the 
reel only clicked and the line made no 
noise as it cleaved the water. The third 
time it was drawn into shallow water it 
had given up the struggle, and Durand, 
hooking two fingers under its gills, lifted 
the vanquished warrior from the water 
and held him up before the admiring eyes 
of the woman on the bank. His spangled 
sides glistened in the light. ~ 

“Oh, what a beauty!” she eried; but 
at the same time she could not restrain 
a pang of pity for the hapless creature. 

Throughout the fight both of them had 
been aware of a spectator who slipped 
down threugh the woods just as the big 
trout darted away with Durand’s fly. 
Billy had come, as Durand had predicted 
he would, to the lower pool, drawn by 
curiosity, or who ean say by what lone- 
some desire for human companionship? 
He stopped when he saw ‘hem, behind a 
pine stump, and stood watching them 
through a sereen of bushes. But as the 
battle grew more dramatie he left his 
stump for a nearer tree; and, when he 
saw that apparently neither Jane nor 
Durand were aware of him, he dropped 
to the ground and erawled eautiously to 
a point of vantage behind a fallen log, 
where he eould overlook the stream and 
yet keep aloof, as befits one on hostile 
ground, 

From a corner of her eve Jane saw his 
face, grimy sunburnt, peering 
through the thin sereen of sumae and 
willow which fringed the stream. He had 
evidently for the moment forgotten his 
fear of Durand, for in his blue eyes, in 
every line of his freckled face, there was 
the intent, absorbed admiration which 
any true sportsman would have felt for 
Durand’s masterly handling of the rod. 
He followed every maneuver, every 
feint; and when the big fish was finally 
landed Jane saw him sink back on his 
heels with a look at Durand which was 
pathetic in its dumb wonder and admi- 
ration. Durand did not glance in the boy’s 
direction, but he held the lordly trout up 
at arm’s length and looked at it eritieally. 

“Lots more where that came from,” 
he said to Jane. “ Tomorrow you'll land 
one,” 

He took the trout off the barb and 
shook out to the air the searlet-and-white 
fly. Then, quite casually, he looked across 
the stream, waved the brilliant lure and 
called: “Oh, Billy, I’ve got an extra 
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parmachenee. IJ’ll throw this one across 
if you'll catch it.” 

The boy stumbled to his feet. He 
stood, astonishment and apprehension in 
his face, in an attitude of arrested flight. 
For an instant he hesitated painfully, his 
eyes fixed longingly upon the lure held 
out to him. It was a beautiful fly, fit to 
fill with envy and despair the heart of a 
boy who had wearily fished for trout with 
a bent pin and a grasshopper. Jane knew 
from his expression that he had never 
wanted anything so much in his life be- 
fore. 

But he shook his head and backed 
away. He rolled his blue eyes in one 
longing look at the, prize held out to 
him; then they heard him making off 
down the mountainside as if he knew his 
only safety lay in flight. 

“Couldn’t you leave it here on the 
ground for him?” Jane eried. “ Poor 
little chap! He wanted it so much.” 

Durand put the fly back into his book. 
“No,” he said; “the boy who would re- 
fuse a gift from the enemy wouldn’t be 
apt to pick it up from the ground if he 
found it. And I like him for it. Jove! 
the beggar’s got pride, hasn’t he?” 

“T wish he hadn’t so much,” said 
Jane anxiously. “I ean’t forget how he 
looked at our fire last night. What does 
he do at night? How do we know he has 
enough to eat? If anything happens to 
him I shall feel that we are to blame.” 

“T don’t expect anything to happen 
to him,” Durand said. “ He can’t starve, 
for he can always get something at the 
logging camp or from the farm over the 
ridge. I have an idea Billy Gordon 
is getting just what he needs. He looks 
healthier, less sullen than he did; and do 
you notice he’s shown no sign of running 
away from us? You didn’t see him, but 
yesterday when we were making camp, 
he was perched in the top of that old 
pine, and nothing we did escaped him. 
He’s interested, you can be sure of that; 
and our best course is to let him alone. 
I'll keep an eye on his camping place and 
stand ready to help if he needs me; but 
I’d rather have him come to us of his 
own free will.” 


Chapter X 


JANE’S DISCOVERY 


Happy as two children they made their 
way back to camp. Angelique had 
already lighted the supper fire and swung 
the kettle from its green sapling crane, 
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She crouched in front of it, singing, in 
the voice of a vivandiére, 

Au clair de la lune 

Mon ami, Pierrot. 

In the two days since they came into 
the woods, Angelique had gone back to 
the soil with the joyous spontaneity of 
one whose inmost heart has never for- 
gotten the tang of air which blows over 
free spaces or the feel of the sweet earth 
under her feet. It was plain that within 
her peasant heart there had persisted, in 
spite of the cramped routine of her life 
as lady’s maid, a love of primitive things, 
of the sun, the open skies, simple food 
and manual labor. She adopted an atti- 
tude of affectionate amusement toward 
both Durand and Jane. They were chil- 
dren, playing at a game which she herself 
found altegether delightful! 

She watched them now, coming up 
through the woods, with a smile on her 
broad face, and in her shrewd brown 
eyes a look of sentimental speculation. 
She welcomed them with a flourish of the 
frying pan and seized upon Durand’s 
eateh with acclaim. Jane settled herself 
in front of the fire with a sigh of weari- 
ness and utter contentment. 

“T have lived a long time in expensive 
hotels and in other people’s beautiful 
houses, but this is home!” 

She could not explain the subtle dif- 
ference which made this spot in the back- 
woods home, any more than she eould 
explain why she should awake in the 
morning with a sense of happy anticipa- 
tion which she had not known since she 
was a girl, She only knew that she had 
become, for the first time, in tune, as it 
were, with her surroundings. 

That evening and the week that fol- 
lowed passed eventlessly, and yet each 
day was full from waking to sleeping of 
fascinating happenings. She learned to 
read in the wonderful book of wooderaft; 
she learned many humble aeccomplisli- 
ments, which seemed to connect her with 
the primitive springs of life—how to 
bake twisted bread on a green stick over 
the coals; how to make a fireless cooker 
out of a hole in the ground; how to walk 
in moccasins; how to build a fi’e in the 
rain; the habits of the tiny woods’ erea- 
tures; and every twist and turn of thie 
famous trout stream. 

They had been in the woods a week 
before an incident occurred which aroused 
their first feeling of uneasiness on Billy’s 
account. They had seen the boy every 
day, always at a _ distance, furtively 
watching them; but they had made no 
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advances since his refusal of the prof- 
fered trout fly. Durand, however, had 
gone morning and evening to a spot from 
which he could look down on Billy’s little 
camp. The boy seemed to be getting 
along all right. From the evidences of 
his cooking fire Durand believed the men 
at the logging camp were proving gen- 
erous. It seemed to him and Jane that it 
was only a matter of time before the nat- 
ural friendliness of a boy would conquer 
and Billy would visit their camp of his 
own accord. 

But when Angelique announced one 
morning that their bread supply, which 
had been hung in a covered kettle from 
the branch of a tree, had been myste- 
riously reduced overnight, Durand and 
Jane each had the same thonght. 

“To vou think he would?” Jane eried 
in dismay. 

Durand looked at the branch and then 
gave a laugh of relief. “That branch 
would never have held Billy’s weight. 
The bread was stolen by some animal.” 

Jane pointed out that the cover had 
been put back on the kettle, which puz- 
zled them so thoroughly that Durand eon- 
cealed himself that night to wateh the 
tree. The camp had searcely settled into 
quict before there came the lightest pat- 
ter of feet through the underbrush, a 
marvelously quick gray shadow darted 
aeross the terrace, and the next instant 
Billy’s monkey had taken the eover from 
the kettle with a deft hand, extracted 
half a loaf of bread and leaped away 
into the woods, hugging his prize hun- 
grily. Durand laughed and went to 
sleep; but the next morning he looked 
grave as he told Jane what he had dis- 
covered. 

“That monkey was starved,” he said. 
“Tt looks as if rations were a little 
low at the camp down there; for I be- 
lieve, from all T’ve seen of him, that 
Billy would share his last meal with both 
the dog and monkey.” 

That afternoon when they knew Billy 
was not at home, they took a pot of 
beans—truly ambrosial beans, baked in an 
earth oven overnight, sending up’ a 
heavenly odor when the cover was lifted 
—and a loaf of bread down the mountain 
to the foot of the gulley which they ealled 
“ Billy’s house.” They cached their offer- 
ing hastily under a large stone, and then 
made off up the mountain as guiltily as 
if they had eome to steal. When they 


reached the head of the gulley they sat 
down on a log and looked at each other 
with pleased grins. 
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“Tf those beans don’t win his heart, 
Tl give up!” said Durand. 

“They must!” replied Jane fervently; 
“T never tasted anything so good!” 

They laughed together at the intensity 
of her tone; and, having a woods’ appe- 
tite, they fell to discussing what they 
should have for supper. If they had been 
a little less hungry or in a more intel- 
leetual mood, they would probably not 
have observed a honey bee, winging its 
way straight as a dart to the middle of 
a great tree which had fallen, evidently 
years before, across the gulch. Halfway 
along its length a huge branch had been 
broken off in some wind storm, and into 
the hollow side of the tree the bee disap- 
peared. To Durand it suggested honey; 
and he began at once to walk along the 
big tree toward the center. 

“You'll be stung to death!” Jane ex- 
postulated. But he assured her he only 
intended a preliminary investigation, and 
continued on his way. She watched him, 
a little anxiously. The bottom of the 
gulley seemed a long way below; the log 
was. perilously slippery with the many 
seasons it had weathered. But Durand 
balanced himself with admirable skill. 
He reached the stump of a limb and 
leaned over it to examine the hollow into 
which the bee had flown. The next in- 
stant, with only a short erack of warn- 
ing, the brittle limb broke under his hand; 
he made an ineffectual effort to regain 
his balance and then shot head first into 
the green depths of the gulley. 

Jane shut her eyes for an instant. Her 
face was white and horror stricken, but 
she made no sound. After the first faint- 
ness of fear she seemed to have a new 
coolness and strength. She slid down 
the steep sides of the gulley, tearing her 
way through the obstinate undergrowth, 
seratehing her hands on briers and berry 
bushes, and a minute after Durand’s fall 
she was kneeling beside him. He lay 
white and still, and though she put her 
face close to his and spoke to him he 
did not open his eyes. A horrible fear, 
like the thrust of a knife, went through 
her heart. 

“He is dead,” she whispered; but im- 
mediately she knew she could not give 
up like that. She tried to determine 
whether his heart still beat, but, with her 
own hands shaking from fear, she could 
not be sure. She had only one clear 
thought—that she must get help and a 
stimulant. She climbed up out of the 
gulley, hurrying desperately, falling and 
regaining her feet, making her way up 
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the mountain with her heart pounding 
and her breath coming in gasps. 

The camp was deserted when she 
reached it; Angelique had evidently gone 
to the spring for water, and she realized, 
with a sob of despair, that she would only 
lose precious time if she went in search 
of her. She found their little flask of 
whiskey and some water and started back 
down the mountain. She did not realize 
that a raspberry bush had snatched her 
tam-o’-shanter and was wearing it tri- 
umphantly like a tropical blossom; or 
that her hair had tumbled to her shoul- 
ders. She did not know that she was say- 
ing over and over three words, monoto- 
nously, with white lips. 

When she reached the gulley and 
found the place where the gray tree lay 
across it she flung herself down the side 
with a reckless haste, crashing through 
the bushes, the earth crumbling under her 
feet—and she landed just in front of 
Durand, who sat up, leaning against a 
stump with a deprecatory smile on his 
face. 

“ Aren’t you d-d-dead?” she panted. 

“Not yet!” he answered; and then 
sprang to catch her arm as she reeled 
toward a near-by log. 

“Tt is a shame that I frightened you 
so!’ he eried. “Sit here. There—why, 
you’re trembling, you’ve seratehed your 
hands—” 

She shrank back and began to knot up 
her hair, and she avoided his anxious 
eyes. 

“Tt’s nothing at all,” she said breath- 
lessly. “I hurried rather faster than 
usual because I was afraid you—you 
were hurt, that is all. No—no, of course 
I don’t need the whiskey. I brought it 
for you,’ she laughed constrainedly. 

He stared at her with a baffled air. 
Her eyes, as he saw them when she 
serambled down through the bushes, had 
not looked like that; he had caught an 
expression in her face then which was 
quite different from the almost angry look 
she wore now. He explained that the 
fall had stunned him for the moment, but 
that he was quite equal to giving her a 
hand up the ravine if she would let him. 

“You look so white,” he added. It 
seemed that was the wrong thing to say, 
for she returned “Nonsense!” tartly, 
and stood up. 

She had to summon all her will power 
to do so; but she would have gone to any 
length to keep him from seeing how com- 
pletely shaken out of herself she had 
been by his accident. Thus they made 
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their way back to camp in silence. Du- 
rand felt that for some inexplicable fem- 
inine reason he was in disgrace. His 
head ached and his shoulder was slightly 
wrenched, but these were minor details 
in view of the fact that Jane was dis- 
pleased with him. As they reached the 
terrace he said humbly: “ I’m sorry I had 
to take that stupid tumble and put you 
to so much trouble—” 

But Jane only said, “Oh!” in a queer 
voice. Then she turned abruptly and 
walked away into the woods. 

Durand sent a bewildered stare after 
her. Being only a man, he could not 
know that Jane was running away, pur- 
sued by a dreadful fear that she was 
going to ery, that she was going to weep 
her heart out as if she were only an 
ordinary woman. The first gusts of the 
storm overtook her, in fact, before she 
had gone far and she stumbled to a 
seat because she could not see to go any 
farther. 

When a woman of thirty-two, with an 
inbred sense of pride and a cultivated 
distaste for emotionalism, gives way to 
tears the result is not the refreshing 
spring shower of the usual woman’s 
weeping, but a tornado which sweeps her 
from her mental moorings and easts her 
adrift on a sea of unsounded depths. 
For Jane, in this moment, there was no 
analyzing the cause of her tears. She 
felt as if she was shaken and conquered 
by some force outside herself. She had 
an instinet to hide herself away from the 
possibility of being seen, and she groped 
her way deeper into the woods. 

In the cool green twilight she flung 
herself down, her face buried in her 
arms. At first she was shaken by long 
sobs; but after a time these ceased and 
she lay still, her head in her arms, and 
all about her the intimate, fragrant still- 
ness of the forest. 

When she stood up after a long time, 
her face was white and set. She had 
fought her fight; she knew that she was 
face to face at last with the great reality; 
she knew, now, what were the three words 
she had said over and over as she hur- 
ried down to Durand’s aid. 

“T love him—I love him—I love him!” 
she had said; and she knew that in the 
stress of that moment she had forgotten 
herself and she had seen the truth. Her 
face turned from white to burning ecrim- 
son. All her life she had been proudly 
fastidious, even in her thoughts. She 
had had many acquaintances and few 
intimates. It seemed to her unbeliev- 
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able, and in some way humiliating, that 
she should have remained unseathed all 
these years to be caught at last and swept 
from her feet by the tide of a midsum- 
mer madness. 

“To fall in love with a man who has 
never given me a second thought, who 
has never looked at me except with the 
most impersonal kindness—oh, I am 
ashamed of myself! I wish I had never 
seen him.” 

3ut standing there, in the pure, sweet 
stillness of the forest, she knew that this 
last was not true. Underneath her hu- 
miliation, which was the prompting of a 
false training, she knew she was glad; 
she had learned at last the meaning of 
life. She knew, as every woman whose 
soul is big enough knows sooner or later, 
that she had rather suffer to the end of 
her life and possess that knowledge than 
walk in untroubled paths without it. 

The darkness began to deepen about 
her. She still stood, leaning against a 
tree, staring off into the shadowy depths 
of the forest. The wonder and mystery 
of the revelation which had come to her 
possessed her. She knew now why the 
little camp in the woods had been home 
to her; why she had awakened each 
morning with a new eagerness; why she 
had felt at one with the sun and the trees. 
She had been blind, not from deliberate 
choice, but beeause, from the first, every 
phase of her aequaintance with John 
Durand had been so natural, so entirely 
free self-consciousness on both 
sides. 

“Tf I had refused to come with him 
that day on the boat,” she thought, “1 
should have remained unawakened per- 
haps to the end of my life. But now— 
now, what shall I do?” 

A woman, even a woman in love, is 
always practical. Where a man may sue- 
cessfully envelop his head in the clouds, 
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the feminme mind leaps at onee to con- 
sider practical aspects. 

“T must go away,” said Jane. “T 
ean’t bear it now to be treated with off- 
hand friendliness, to keep up this imper- 
sonal game of comradeship. I would 
steal away in the night rather than have 
him suspect I feel—I eare, like this!” 

And then she suddenly remembered 
Billy. Had she, then, been moved by an- 
other motive than coneern for her god- 
child when she gave up her voyage and 
came up here into the backwoods? No; 
her conscience aequitted her of that in- 


sincerity. She had been genuinely 
interested in the forlorn boy; she 
eared now even more. But she _ told 


herself sadly that Billy needed Durand, 
not her. 

“He is so wonderful,” she thought 
wistfully. “ He will find his way to the 
boy’s heart without any help from me. | 


shall go back to Italy, anywhere—it 
doesn’t matter. Tomorrow I shall hint 
that I am tired of camping out. He'll 
despise me. He'll think I am a—a 
mollyeoddle !” 

She laughed ruefully at the absurd 


anticlimax of her sentence. “ Then the 
next day I shall say I am homesick for 
Europe. It will be alie. I shall never love 
any place as I have loved these woods. [ 
shall never be so happy, even in Italy. 
IT shall hate the old, beaten track. I shal! 
never, never forget the smell of the night 
and the wood-fire smoke... .” 

Far above her a little light twinkled 
in and out among the trees. She saw it 
and shrank away farther into the shad- 
ows, struggling to regain her old admir- 
able self-possession. 

And then she heard Durand’s voice. 
“Oh, Mate—where are you?” 

“Yes, yes, | am coming,” she answered ; 
and went slowly back up the mountain 
toward his swinging lantern. 
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HE curve of the water boundary of 
the town is exquisitely like a ges- 
ture: like the gesture of a lady, gra- 

cious, reticent, somewhat withdrawn even 
in welcome, a gesture whick is like her 
signature set upon her meaning. And 
sometimes—but this is at night—this har- 
bor line is a gesture of the spirit of the 
city, hovering on the border of the inde- 
terminate waste of the lake, waiting to be 
born. For the spirit of Milwaukee, like 
that of nearly all our American cities, 
is not yet wholly incarnate. 

Partly this line of the shore is defined 
by railway tracks, as if Commerce thus 
made a rude picture to show how she has 
knit the city to the distance. Partly it is 
bordered by a terraced park and by 
ordered lawns whose great houses look 


sadly down on the ties and rails which 


ruin their once yellow beach. And partly 
the line is made by the far, south-flung 
arm of Bay View, indolently cherishing 
a sheaf of chimneys which nightly flower 


in red glories when the rolling mills set 
cloud and wave abloom, The tenuous 
breakwater, its terminal clasped by the 
lightship, does not mar the fine, definite, 
beckoning coneavity of the shore. This 
line of the shore is the motif of the town, 
infinitely repeated in drives, in boule- 
vards, in chains of lights, in ways of 
trees, in the splendid avenue which bor- 
ders the lake. And though this softening 
influence dissolves and the _ westerly 
streets stiffen into fingers indicating the 
compass points and blocking trig squares, 
yet the town never altogether loses its 
sense of shore, its consciousness of the 
water. In Milwaukee it is as if, on the 
water side, the city limits were forgotten 
and the town flexibly exchanged sweet 
influences from without and, to the east, 
inhabited all space. A symphony about 
the Milwaukee harbor line should be all 
compact of recurrent slopes and coves, 
a rhythmie beat of shore quite conquer- 
ing the measured syllables of the later, 
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laboriously laid out 
streets. 

This beckoning 
eurve of shore, this 
hospitality to many 
presences, finds a 
charming parallel in 
the home life of the 
town. Socially, Mil- 
waukee is a city of 
many gestures, most 
of them weleoming. 
From Juneau Park 
on the lake front, 
eastward Pros- 
pect Avenue and 
along the attendant 
streets toward Pros- 
pect Hill and Lake 
Park, the sense of 
home and open 
house is almost like 
somebody saying 
something, or like 
greetings from many 
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Statue of Lief Ericsson, the explorer, “ looking over the lands which he has dreamed 


true from out the void 


Grand Avenue, with a glimpse of the river 


voices. Beautiful 
homes, whose ex- 
teriors are a public 
expression of de- 
lightful dinner tables 
and evening cheer; 
fair, flower-embroid- 
ered lawns sweeping 
to the lake and meet 
for summer holiday; 
to the westward 
three miles of fine 
homes on Grand 
Avenue, with inter- 
secting streeis of 
homes; and over all 
a sense of a special 
charm of the town, 
which is that it is 
not too large for 
everyone to know 
nearly everyone. 
These streets are 
like companies of 
well-bred, friendly 
people. These homes 
are a triumph of 
material prosperity, 
of the expression of 
the theory of the 


family. It is no 
wonder that they 
call Milwaukee a 


City of Families. 
The family as the 
social unit is one of 


‘the legitimate boasts 
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The public library, on Grand Avenue 


of tne town. And deep in the life of the 
town, and reaching back through old 
time into old soil, the reason for this is 
rooted: the foundation of German tradi- 
tion or which the town’s essential social 
life is solidly built. 

For the open door of the shore on the 
east of Milwaukee, giving kinship with 
otherwhere finds another parallel in a 
Mil- 
wankee is a city with a spell. And spell 
is like charm: a city—or a woman—either 


phase of the city’s personality. 
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has it or has it not, 
and there is no ap- 
peal. And of Mil- 
waukee the special 
spell perfectly 
recognizable and de- 
finable: it is the 
pure, independent, 
foreign flavor of a 
yet genuinely Amer- 
iean To 
change the figure, 
the town is like a 
beautiful woman 
who speaks one’s 
own tongue with an 
accent, an _ accent 
sometimes adorable, 
sometimes ‘harsh and 
unmusieal, always 
distinctive. Mil- 
waukee has kept its kinship with the 
home country of its pioneers. Like the 
moods and tenses of the French laid upon 
New Orleans, like the Spanish stamp on 
Southern California towns, like the at- 
mosphere of the motherland in Little 
Italy, thus definitely is the spirit of Ger- 
many variously expressed in the common 
life of Milwaukee. Milwaukee, remote 
from the coast, progressive, cosmopoli- 
tan, alive, has contrived by one of those 
irrelevancies of development, to keep its 


Milwaukee-Downer College, which has a department of household economics 
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German character, to keep Nuremberg 
and Strassburg and Heidelberg in its 
veins. 

Home life, society, industry, schools, 
cafes, music, amusements, ways of 
thought—all bear traces of the touch of 
the Fatherland, and some of the best and 
some of the worst influences of the town 
are resultant. The splendid, home-mak- 
ing power of the high-class German 
mother, her conservatism, order, domes- 
ticity, these are in seores of Milwaukee 
homes as the hearth is there; and, too, 
there are the frugality, the indefatigable 
toil, the personal service of the humbler 
hausfrau, together with the solidity, the 
dogged industry and love of home of the 
Teutonic husband and father. Naturally, 
beer drinking and the Continental Sunday 
are general among more than one class, 
with the attendant leaven of the family 
as the unit in the merrymaking, and the 
attendant evil that Milwaukee is one of 
the few cities in the United States with 
open Sunday theaters. And the symbol 
of this foreign phase of a middle West 
town, otherwise of middle West char- 
acter and aspect, was for years the 
Deutscher Club. In what other Ameri- 


ean city could a fashionable club bear 
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that name? The club is essentially a 
family club, where Americans follow the 
custom of Germans in frequenting it en 
famille, and a kind of community house, 
marked by real democracy of spirit, is 
conserved. The club’s home is the pre- 
tentious mansion of the late Senator Jolin 
L. Mitchell, a huge house in wide grounds, 
where at balls, musicales, open-air con- 
certs and family dinner parties Ameri- 
eans and Germans mingle and_ both 
tongues are at home. The elub was the 
natural outgrowth of a most unusual 
social condition, the condition which 
makes Milwaukee socially different from 
all other American cities. 

In other respects its society is that of 
any town of its size: that of its Country 
Club, with its club cottage on the cele- 
brated Whitefish Bay Road skirting the 
lake; its Fox Point Colony, partly of this 
same membership, at home in the pic- 
turesque summer cottages dotted about 
the Jarvis Hunt Club house on the brink 
of birch-clad ravines and the North Mil- 
waukee cliffs, where the lake beats in 
breakers; its gay summer flights to the 
clustered lakes of Oconomowoe, Nasho- 
tah, Nagawicka, Okauchee and _ little 
waters of other ancient Indian names; 
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its countless and overlapping sets in town 
where, London-wise, the “season” is 
as much the summer as the winter, be- 
eause the garden time of the town and 
the high moment of the lake lawns is in 
summer, and the winter lake winds bear 
many malisons. 

Milwaukee’s greatest industrial success 
financially and one of its greatest stigmas 
—the business with which the beautiful 
city is most unfortunately identified— 
is of course traceable to German influ- 
enee; but on the other hand much of the 
soundness of its educational system—its 
encouragement of learning and the glory 
of its patronage of music—are very largely 
German. Musical clubs, singing societies, 
the almost annual home presentation 
of oratorios, the presence of clever com- 
posers, of patrons of music, of lovers of 
musie, these loyally maintain the best 
musical traditions. A German stock 
theater, long established, where both Ger- 
mans and Americans are weekly sub- 
seribers; a German daily newspaper and 
four German weeklies; a German-Eng- 
lish Academy with a German kinder- 
garten, where it is quite the fashion to 
send American children—these illustrate 
how the foreign element has penetrated 
all avenues, here enriching, there perhaps 
arresting, everywhere diversifying. 

Like any great town, or religion, or 
movement, or man, Milwaukee means many 
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things to many folk. And to none does 
it mean more than to women everywhere 
who watch the development and work of 
women’s elubs. In the United States the 
first woman’s elub building to be built 
for women by women was in Milwaukee. 
This Atheneum, beautifully constructed 
and equipped, is the home of the Wis- 
econsin Woman’s Club, the Social Eco- 
nomies Club and the stage for the 
lectures of many branches of that great 
department club, the Milwaukee College 
Endowment Association, one of the 
model department organizations in the 
world. Here lecturers of national repute 
give serial winter courses in sociology, in 
civies, in psychology, in art, in literature; 
and, outside institutional education, one 
of the chief centers of the educational life 
of the city is in the Athenzum lectures. 

These educational institutions are 
many, and varied in their fields; the 
churches, some of them spiritual and civic 
powers; the University Settlement, estab- 
lished seven years ago by the state uni- 
versity and now self-maintaining in the 
heart of the vast, burdened Polish dis- 
trict of the South Side—the district 
where the huge dome of the Polish cathe- 
dral rises like a giant bubble from the 
laboring sea of roofs of the workingmen, 
badly housed, two and three families in 
a cottage whose tidy exterior falsely wit- 
nesses to well-being—the Polish district 
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where Warden and Mrs H. H. Jacobs are 
trimming a great lamp; on the far East 
side the fine buildings and campus of 
Milwaukee-Downer College; the Milwau- 
kee Normal School, the Milwaukee 
Academy, the German-English Academy, 
the trade schools, the great public library 
and museum, the Layton Art Gallery, 
the admirable public school system. And 
many of these institutions and a num- 
ber of the women’s clubs are putting 
themselves in harmony with the strong, 
new note now sounding through the 
town, a note belonging to the great, new 
musie of the world, a musie which is yet 
as old as human kinship. 

For the important thing about Mil- 
waukee is not its magnetic charm, made 
of home and beauty and much order; nor 
is it any phase of the town’s material 
life. But it is that within a little while 
great factors have begun to move in rela- 
tion to one another, and are struggling 
in new birth. Milwaukee, in a word, 
almost within the last year has come to 
civie consciousness, to civie self-conscious- 
ness, has begun to find itself, to passion 
for being and expression as a compo- 
nent, vital, social part of a recognized 
whole: to come alive. 

It is a great moment when this expe- 
rience comes to a soul or to a city. 
Indefinable and cosmic forces lead to 
such a moment, and long, devoted effort 


on the part of the pioneer few. In Mil- 
waukee, the efforts which have resolved 
themselves into a social consciousness 
have been many and many, and one can 
confidently point to this source of power 
and to that. Chief among these, here as 
everywhere, has been attention to the ery 
of the child: the well-established juvenile 
court and the work of the truaney and 
probation officers; playgrounds in every 
large park—even in Kosciuszko Park, in 
the Polish District, where there was a 
great municipal fight before the University 
Settlement got the playground in and 
where there would now be a great peo- 
ple’s riot if it were taken out; natato- 
riums in every crowded district; the free 
use of the bathing beaches; four social 
centers established in the publie schools, 
with cooking schools in every center, open 
evenings to parochial pupils and to fae- 
tory girls; tuberculin-test milk  ordi- 
nanees, among the best and the best- 
enforced of those of any city; the trade 
schools; weekly summer concerts in all 
the parks, so that there are no more beer 
gardens, for the parks have the people 
and the music; the social settlements; the 
Visiting Nurses’ Association; the work 
of the city health department and others 
in city housing and tuberculosis preven- 
tion; the birth of civies clubs and their 
federation; the Associated Charities; the 
brave speech of certain city pulpits; dance 
323 
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hall -regulation; industrial eduecation— 
all the many-sided philanthropic life of 
a city somewhat blindly reaching out 
as its people quicken to this and that 
human fellowship. 

And suddenly—like The Ship That 
Found Herself—all these strivings have 
taken to themselves a common life, the 
consciousness of the need of a common 
civie program. The recent report of 
Mr Francis H. MeLean to the new pro- 
visional charity committee has resulted 
this winter in the establishment of a 
central council of philanthropy and a 
central bureau of registration, and the 
engagement of trained workers, to co- 
ordinate the city’s social betterment work, 
“to provide a center of communication 
among the various charitable and philan- 
thropie agencies, the churehes, the civic 
and business associations of Milwaukee, 
to foster harmonious co-operation, to 
study social problems, to promote social 
and sanitary reforms and to assist in 
activities for the general welfare.” 

“For the common welfare.” This 
modern ery from hearth and market 
sounds spiritual life wherever it is ut- 
tered, and wherever it is not yet uttered 
there is, in home or heart or town, a 
spiritual sleeping. 

In Milwaukee the ery has been uttered. 
Its first note was struck several years ago 
in some splendid cleaning up of munici- 
pal graft. It comes now in a more human 
message. It will come again and again 
in the attacks upon abuses which still 
prevail. For there is still grave political 
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expression of the theory of the 


corruption in Milwau- 
kee; there are those 
among its citizens 
who fought openly 
against the recent 
passage of the Wis- 
consin hour 
ehild labor law; 
there are housing 
conditions among 
some of its factory 
operatives lately re- 
buked by the Wis- 
consin branch of the 
American Federation 
for LaborLegislation ; 
there are certain 
of its great stores 
which mean disgrace 
to its underpaid 
women employees, so 
that the patronage 
of intelligent people 
is in a fair way to 
be withdrawn; there is no little rough- 
riding by various publie service ecorpora- 
tions; and the abuses of greed are in Mil- 
waukee as they are abroad in the land. 
But unutterable things are beginning to 
utter themselves; and by the tremendous 
new tide of national social understand- 
ing Milwaukee is being magnificently 
swept. 

On the extreme upper edge of the high, 
lakeward terraces which make Juneau 
Park there is a statue of Lief Ericsson. 
Thrown against the far blue of the sky 
and water whence his ship has drawn 
him, the graceful, spirited figure shades 
eyes with hand to look over the land 
whieh he has dreamed true from out the 
void. More than anything in Milwaukee, 
that statue means the town itself—the 
vigorous, bold efficient pioneer, robust 
and daring of body and mind, and still 
somewhat astonished at the rush of its 
own arrival. But now it is as if the 
time had come for this hardy figure to 
look, not at the sovereign marshaling of 
homes and institutions and industries, but 
to where, emerging from the future, 
comes another pioneer, this time a spirit, 
the spirit of the city, ready to be born. 
For the city’s kinship with the world 
and with far spaces, of which the gra- 
cious, beckoning line of the shore is 
symbol, has yet another parallel in its 
hospitality: the hospitality to its own 
spirit. Out of the fullness of its homes, 
its families, its industry, its beauty, the 
spirit of Milwaukee, like the spirit of 
many a passioning American city, is 
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about to be incarnate, in this age of the 
inearnation of ideals, in an abundant 
life. 


FACTS CONCERNING MILWAUKEE 


This fine city on the shore of Lake 
Michigan had in 1907 a population of 
317,903; the present estimate, based on 
the city directory, is 375,000, Milwaukee 
ranks among the healthy cities by reason 
of its loeation and its publie spirit, as 
evinced in its exeellent water supply, 
sewerage system and department of 
health. The water is taken from Lake 
Michigan. The city has its own plant 
for the burning of garbage and main- 
tains a collection and disposal of ashes. 
The inereasing stringency of sanitary 
regulations has reduced the death rate 
from tuberculosis 20 per cent as com- 


“ Silver and gold have I none, but such 
as I have give I thee. In the name of 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth arise and walk.” 


E HAD been commanded to remain 

in bed, which was folly, for he 

was not ill. Moreover, it was a 
wholly intolerable waste of time. He did 
not expect to pull through the operation, 
and this might well be his last day. In 
the upper story of his mind he was re- 
flecting, in a detached sort of way, upon 
the fact that though they had taken ex- 
quisite pains to prepare his body, they 
had done worse than nothing for his 
mind. Every step of the way had been 
like a bad dream. Even his clothes, 
hanging dejectedly in the wardrobe in his 
room, were depressing. The sleeves still 
retained the crook of his elbow, but any 
tailor would iron every wrinkle of sug- 
gestion out tomorrow. 

His nurse was called to the telephone 
in an inclosed booth at the end of the 
hall. His clothing claimed acquaintance 
and five minutes later he let himself out 
of the hospital door into the sunlight of 
a June day, into air not tainted with the 
repellently virtuous odor of disinfectants, 
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pared with the year 1906; from scarlet 
fever, 10 per cent. 

Milwaukee is one of the few cities 
which has an ordinance requiring the 
tuberculin test of cows whose milk enters 
the city’s supply. It has a new and 
thoroughgoing ordinance for meat in- 
spection. 

There are twenty-eight public parks 
and no less than ten public playgrounds 
and six publie baths. 

The cost of illuminating gas is 70 to 
90 cents per thousand eubie feet, with a 
discount of 10 per cent, and of electricity, 
4 to 12 cents per kilowatt hour, with a 
discount of 5 per cent. The city tax rate 
is $19 on each thousand, to which is 
added $6.98 per thousand for the sup- 
port of county and state schools, making 
the tax rate $25.98 per thousand, 


He sauntered up the narrow way 
towards St Paul’s Cathedral. Could he 
find for his one hour what Ameriean 
children call “a good time”? 

A pang reminded him that his money 
was in the hospital safety vault. He was 
hungrier than was comfortable. They 
had given him a glass of milk for din- 
ner and no one had referred to break- 
fast. Perhaps that was why his ordinary 
senses were so acute as to be painful. 

He searched his pockets for loose 
change. A sixpence! It might as well 
have been nothing, but he stopped in at 
a purveyor’s shop and ordered two euts 
off the rye. 

“Two cuts,” did the purveyor under- 
stand him to say, “ off the rye? Oh, two 
slices of rye bread.” He drew his lean 
knife twice across the loaf. 

“Wouldn’t the gentleman have any- 
thing to it?” “Cheese?” “ Swiss cheese,” 
he repeated, with the falling inflection 
of certainty. 

No, the gentleman preferred Gorgon- 
zola. The purveyor nodded discreet sat- 
isfaction and, with the hand of an artist, 
earved a flat truneated tilo whieh fitted 
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the bread slices in a tidy way. Then he 
laid an opaque oblong of oiled paper on 
his marble slab and arranged a sand- 
wich with delicacy and deftness. The 
hungry man was not too hungry to note 
the subdued grayish brown of the bread, 
the warmer brown of whose crust caught 
soft lights on its glazed surface; the 
crumbling whiteness of the cheese flecked 
with soft green patches. 

He caught the homely half-sour pun- 
gence of the rye bread, with its tang of 
caraway, reminiscent of hay lofts and 
roadside fires. He even gloated a little 
over the more aristocratic aroma of the 
Gorgonzola, itself compacted of many 
fragrances and thereto recalling the odor 
of wine and nuts and the demi-tasse. The 
erinkle of the paper as the purveyor 
folded it over and tucked in the ends 
touched the springs of appetite more 
keenly than sight or smell had done. It 
was years since a paper bag with just 
that crinkle had enveloped the buns of 
his boyhood holidays. 

In a way not quite intelligible he found 
himself seated on a bench in St Paul’s 
churchyard, where it is quite in good 
form to eat with one’s fingers. 

Pigeons were cooing and perking and 
stepping about, flecking the paving stones 
with triangles of little searlet feet. At 
his side sat a young fellow evidently 


“ Mammy, aren’t we a’most there? 
I’m so drefful tired! 

All my legs is petered out 
Like they was expired!” 


“ Jes’ aroun’ de co’ner, honey; 
Jes’ aroun’ de way; 
Mammy knows a little bed 
Where good chilluns stay! 


“ Don’ yo’ see de co’ner, honey, 
Wi’ de great big stoah? 

Dat’s de street as has de house 
W’at we’s huntin’ foah! 
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Jes’ Aroun’ de Co’ner 


By Henry Adalbert Allen 


“Don’ yo’ see de co’ner, honey? 
Dere’s de great big stoah! 


poor, strange and scholarly. He gave an 
unconsciously eager sniff and turned 
quickly away 

“ This walt ” reflected the hungry 
man, may mean life to him. It’s death 
to me, but he’s Seoteh, I’m sure, and won’t 
receive a charity. Can I, in the bonds of 
common student fellowship—tide across?” 
He slipped the suggestive little packet 
onto his neighbor’s knee and said: “ Aura 
non sunt mihi et jargenta, quod autem 
habeo, hoe tibi do.” 

Instantly came the answering flash of 
brotherhood. The Scotch boy knew the 
Latin Testament. He could cap that 
quotation. 

“Tn Jesu nomine, Christi Nazarei, surge 
et ambulare.” He responded. 

“ Surge et ambulare,” repeated the hun- 
gry man. The imperative command gave 
just the spur his flagging will needed. He 
“arose and walked,” beating out with his 
tread the cadence of the line: 

“In Jesu nomine, Christi Nazarei” 

Persuasively the words clung to his 
consciousness. Perhaps it was a trick 
of inherited memory or a subtle sug- 
gestion of strength attainable by other 
avenues than by the five senses, but, as 
he mounted the hospital steps, a sudden 
pulse of aspiration rose within him and 
flooded his soul. 

“T wonder if this is not hope?” he 
said. 


“ Jes’ aroun’ de co’ner, honey; 
Jes’ aroun’ de turn! 
Mammy wish’d yo’ little laigs 
Was as strong as her’n!” 


“Mammy, mammy, years have flown; 
I have wandered far, 

Seeking joys that ever pass 
Distant as a star!” 


“ Jes’ aroun’ de co’ner, honey; 
Jes’ aroun’ de way! 

Don’ yo’ go a-doubtin’ ub it, 
Tho’ yo’ head is gray! 


Jes’ aroun’ some turn yo’ll find 


W’at yo’s huntin’ foah!” 
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ENT is among the most ancient in- 
stitutions of the Christian ehureh. 

Its beginnings go back to the ori- 

gins of our religion. Indeed, we may 
say that in a sense it is older than Chris- 
tianity, for its essential spirit is to be 
found in the Old Testament, and was em- 
bodied in the eustoms of the Jewish peo- 

le. 

When Christianity became the faith 
of the Roman empire, the influence of 
Lent on social life was especially marked. 
Not only was it a period of fasting from 
all fattening foods, but also of general 
mental and physical relaxation—a_ kind 
of pause in the onrush of existence. 
Places of business, courts and theaters, 
were closed; the prosecution of criminals 
was forbidden; deeds of charity and 
merey beeame the order of the day: 
slaves received their freedom, and _reli- 
gious services were held morning and 
evening daily. It was as if religion 
ealled on all men to make a halt, to 
ehange for a time their usual habits and 
to take stock of their spiritual and physi- 
eal resources. 

It would be a mistake to suppose, 
however, that the idea of abstinence from 
or unusual temperance in eating and 
drinking is peculiar to Christianity. All 
the higher religions, sueh as Mohamme- 
danism, Buddhism, Hinduism, have their 
periods of fasting, when the worshiper, 
freed from the demands of fleshly appe- 
tite, aims at spiritual culture, at self: 
possession, at elevation above worldly 
desire, and union with the higher forees 
of the universe. 

In our time, Lent has become too much 
a mere ceremony, an external formality. 
It is not taken seriously enough, even 
by Christian people. The notion is prev- 
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alent that it is a purely eeclesiastical 
eustom, and therefore has no message 
and no meaning for persons who are not 
members of a chureh. Now, I would like 
to contradict this idea and to assert very 
emphatically that while Lent may and 
ought to be used for ends that are strictly 
religious, it is pre-eminently a human 
institution, with a vital bearing on our 
earthly life and happiness. We. all 
need, at times, a complete break with our 
accustomed habits, with our ordinary 
ways of thinking, with our usual food and 
drink and recreations; and we all need 
this beeause we are all accustomed to 
get into ruts and grooves, until we be- 
come, as it were, mental and physical 
automatons instead of living, progress- 
ing, moral beings. 

Life has a tendency to become a mere 
mechanical repetition of things done be- 
fore. We do not eonquer cireumstanee; 
we are conquered by it. How necessary, 
then, is a sudden break in daily routine, 
a turning away from our usual interests, 
a sharp summons to the soul to reassert 
her supremacy! Sadly true is Words- 
worth’s complaint : 


“The world is too much with us. Late and 
and soon, 


Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours.” 


But if this is true of the nealthiest and 
strongest, it is much more true of the 
miserable and the nervous. The question 
is often asked, “ Why are there so many 
nervous people today?” And the answer 
is: Nervousness is a disorder of eivili- 
zation, because the greater need for re- 
adjustment to a more complicated mode of 
living leads to the greater debilitation of 
the nervous system. Strong and ex- 
tremely tough as is the nervous sub- 
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stance, it has yet limits to its resistance; 
and as ever-new functions and readjust- 
ments are demanded from it by modern 
civilized life, there comes a time when it 
can resist no longer, and a breakdown 
ensues. All the machinery of our exist- 
ence today—railroads, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, daily newspapers—tends to make 
life restless. The modern man and the 
modern woman never have time. They 
are always rushing about and are always 
rushed. The demands of social life, the 
constant eating of formal dinners—a 
heavy burden to that already overworked 
organ, the stomach—as well as the mental 
restlessness so characteristic of our time: 
these habits are, of course, hostile to 
nervous equilibrium and peace. 

Now it has been shown that the mere 
fact of fasting for a time, or, at any 
rate, of great temperance in eating and 
drinking, has a beneficial physiological 
effect. On any theory which acknowl- 
edges the unity of mind and body, it is 
obvious that the healthier the brain sub- 
stance and the purer the blood that flows 
through it, the healthier and the purer 
will be the mental and spiritual life of 
which the brain is the physical basis. Mr 
Hereward Carrington, in his book, Vital- 
ity, Fasting and Nutrition, has brought 
together a striking array of evidence in 
favor of his thesis that a period of rest 
for the stomach is a powerful therapeutie 
agency. He cites cases in which paraly- 
sis, incipient diabetes, chronie eatarrh, 
obstinate constipation, nervous prostra- 
tion, rheumatism, nervous dyspepsia, 
asthma and other physical and nervous 
maladies have been completely cured by 
a protracted fast. The words in which 
he sums up his long discussion are worth 
quoting: 

From a purely physiological standpoint, 
we are forced to these conclusions—fasting 
demonstrating to us in a remarkable man- 
ner at once the independence and the inter- 
dependence of mind and body. And, with a 
cleansed body, purified blood, a clearer 
brain, and an unprejudiced ‘and open mind, 
the ageeaned can review his past life and 
clearly perceive how transgressed physiolog- 
ical law is the true and only cause of dis- 
ease and suffering throughout the universe 
(a departure from which rendered the fast 
necessary), and how clear it is that Nature 
provides, in fasting, an unfailing, a sover- 
eign remedy, always ready to command, 
and that the mere following of Nature’s 


dictates will and must render a return to 
nese possible where a cure is possible at 
all. 


But we need not commit ourselves to 
all of Mr Carrington’s propositions in 
order to acknowledge quite freely that 
the nervously organized person ean ob- 
tain great benefit from a right use of 
Lent. Take, for example, the hypochon- 
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driaec, whose disease is the fruit of mor- 
bid introspection. Rarely ean he sit 
down to eat without looking suspiciously 
at his food and working himself into 
mental torture over the problem, “ To be 
or not to be! Shall I eat or shall [ 
not eat?” If, for a period of six weeks, 
he would abandon the whole question of 
food, treating it as a thing absolutely 
indifferent, and giving himself up wholly 
to real and vital interests, it is not too 
much to affirm that at the end of his 
Lenten discipline he will have foreed his 
prison bars and eseaped into the free air 
of sane and rational life. 

So, too, with those burdened with a 
tendency to neurasthenice fear and depres- 
sion and discontent, Lent calls them to 
the enjoyment of inward peace. The 
more I study the problem of nervous- 
ness in its various forms, the more am 
I persuaded that the fundamental need 
of these unhappy souls in a new attitude 
to life and to the world. Question them 
as to the cause of their trouble and they 
will say it is this or that special anxiety; 
the need of more money, or a more con- 
genial environment, or of a happier home 
life, or of more rest and physical com- 
fort and less responsibility. But in say- 
ing this they do not get to the heart of 
their trouble. These things in their own 
place have a certain value; but the neu- 
rasthenically inclined person forgets that 
if by the wave of some magic wand he 
could suddenly be enriched beyond the 
dreams of avarice and freed from every 
responsibility and surrounded by every 
material comfort, his neurasthenia would 
still remain and would find excuse for 
new miseries in these new cireumstances. 

It cannot be too often reiterated that 
the problem of nervousness is funda- 
mentally a moral problem; that what 
the nervous person needs is a new atti- 
tude to life and to his own soul. The 
characteristic of the typically nervous 
person is that he takes up a fearful, 
cowardly, helpless attitude toward life 
and thereby becomes a burden to himself 
and a nuisance to all who know him. 

Now, Lent is the shining opportunity 
which pious custom bestows for the win- 
ning of this seeret of nervous poise. It 
summons the unbalanced, the self-cen- 
tered, the discontented, to self-forgetful- 
ness; to freedom from egoistie aims and 
motives; to an aspiration that reaches 
beyond the petty sources of fear and 
worry. It calls on them to take life 
boldly with two hands, and make it what it 
ought to be—strong and free and beautiful. 
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The virtue to which Lent summons us 
is one which the nerve specialists never 
tire of emphasizing. It is the virtue of 
self-control. The fasting or the tem- 
perance is not an end in itself but only 
the means to an end; and the end is self- 
possession. Mere asceticism for its own 
sake is hostile to a true Christian instinct 
as well as to a sane and spiritual view of 
life. The surrender of lesser goods is 
with a view to the gaining of something 
that is greater—the growth of our whole 
personality. Lent, then, may well be the 
time when a beginning in the art of self- 
control might well be made, nor do I 
know a better way of making such a 
beginning than by “cutting out” such 
things as have a falsely stimulating effect 
on the nervous and mental life—sueh as 
aleohol, tobacco and highly seasoned 
foods. It may be that such small and 
apparently trivial aets of seif-discipline 
will lay the foundations of new habits 
that spell a new life. For it must not be 
forgotten that the will ean be trained, not 
only by means of the doing of certain 
things, but also by means of refraining 
from certain actions. 

Even rest, which seems the negation 
of will, is in reality an achievement of 
the will. How many there are who com- 
plain, “I eannot rest”! Through eon- 
straining one’s self, then, to inner and 
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outer quiet, to simplification of life, the 
will is trained and strengthened. Not 
only so, but the effort put forth by the 
will in constraining us for a brief period 
to give up our usual routine and to per- 
form unaceustomed acts and think unae- 
customed thoughts is itself a powerful 
means of edueation. In truth, we 
may say it is the small acts faithfully 
performed that affect and even pro- 
foundly change character. Even the lit- 
tle that may be done in the interests 
of self-discipline during Lent will bear 
fruit in the joy and uplift which will 
come through freedom from the bondage 
of distracting desires and _ faithless 
grumbling and selfish introspection. 

Lent is a reminder that two worlds are 
ours: the lower, with its miseries, its 
cares, its distractions, its worries; and 
the higher world within to whieh we can 
make our eseape, with its faith and hope 
and love and peace. As we lay hold of 
this higher, the lower world loses its 
grip upon us, ceases to paralyze us; 
and while we may not claim any mere 
stagnation or brute freedom from toil 
and care and responsibility, we may. 
nevertheless, have a secret that makes 
musie in the heart and nerves us to rise 
triumphant over the strains and stresses 
of experience. 


Of Youth 


By Fannie Stearns Davis 


We that are young and know the joy of 


e 
And pluck Forgetfulness from many a 
bough, 
Must take the woe of work and strain of 
strife: 
Must serve, and faint (and sorrow, © 
sometimes) now. 


So must we serve. 


Our baeks are strong; our feet are swift 

to run; 

hands are subtle at a 

thing; 

Our eyes are 
sun, 

And it is easy for our throats to 
sing. 


Our tangled 


very happy with the 


For we ean suffer now 


The sleepless nights, the bitter bur- 


dened days, 


While Joy can smooth the trouble from 


our brow 


With one wild moment’s sudden godlike 


ways! 


Part III 


The day after the ball Mr Perey MeRae 

Couldn’t look at Melissa in just the same 
way; 

In fact, she seemed someone quite differ- 
ent to him 


From his little stenographer, tidy and 
trim. 


He found himself watching the back of 
her head, 

And almost uneonsciously to himself 
said: 

“Poor child, for this work she’s too 
dainty and fine; 

I think I'll get Mother to ask her 
to dine.” 


His mother was willing, for she had 
acquired 

A habit of doing as Perey desired; 

And, smiling benignly, she sat down and 
wrote 

Melissa Clarissa a kind, cordial note. 


When Melissa Clarissa this missive re- 
ceived, 

She felt her good fortune could searce 
be believed. 

She pinched herself hard, for she thought, 
“T must take 

Precaution to make myself sure I’m 
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Behind her locked door she re-read every 
line 

That straggled across paper creamy and 
fine 

From “ My dear Miss Melissa: I’m writ- 
te say...” 

Down to “Yours very cordially, Sarah 
McRae.” 


“This time,” said Melissa Clarissa, “I 
think 

V’ll get me a gown of that apricot pink. 

Clouded over with—just a shade lighter— 
we'll say, 

Or perhaps with a cloud of pale silvery 
gray. 


Again to the smart modiste Miss De Lisle 
went, 

Again a good share of her savings she 
spent. 

But she said to herself, “I must be 
smartly dressed, 

For on that depends all the suecess of a 
guest.” 


And though the note said, “. . . infor- 
mally dine 

With us in our home at a quarter of 
nine,” 

Melissa the tone did not misunderstand; 

The funetion, she knew, would be formal 
and grand. 


Nor was she mistaken in what to expect. 

The dinner, though small, was extremely 
select. 

And Melissa went in with a satisfied air, 

For that apricot gown was a stunning 
affair. 


Though her hair was dressed simply— 
no jewels she wore— 

A sensation she made as she entered the 
door. 

And everyone whispered, “ Why, who can 
she be? 

Such a fine, simple manner one rarely 
may see!” 


She greeted her hostess and chatted 
awhile, 

Then turned to the daughter, with sweet, 
winsome smile. 

Then to Mr MeRae she gave a shy 
glance, 

‘While Perey impatiently waited his 

chance. 


At last, coming toward her, he said, 
“Miss De Lisle, 

May I, too, have a share in your wel- 
coming smile? 

You’re my partner for dinner—you can’t 
get away! 

For an hour or two now by my side you 
must stay.” 
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’Neath his bantering tone was a serious 
note, 

And Perey MeRae felt a lump in his 
throat; 

He felt her hand tremble, he saw a blush 
rise, 

As Melissa Clarissa east down her sweet 
eyes. 


Then he realized all. As his dinner he ate 
Young MeRae knew that now he had met 
with his fate! 


He knew that he wanted, the rest of his 
life, 
Melissa Clarissa De Lisle for his wife. 


Of course he was not such an absoiute 
dunee 

As to think he could win a girl’s heart 
all at onee. 

But knowing his wealth and his breeding 
and birth, 

Mr Perey MeRae fully valued his 


worth. 
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Ile whispered sweet speeches in Miss De 
Lisle’s ear; 

He murmured a soft word that sounded 
like “ Dear.” 

Ile gazed at her fondly, with glad eyes 

that shone, 

And held, ’neath the table, her hand in 
his own. 


Then, later that evening, he took her 
aside, 

And lovingly asked her to be his fair 
bride. 

And (thankful once more that she’d 
bought that pink dress!) 

Melissa Clarissa said timidly, “ Yes.” 


“My darling!” he whispered, “my dear- 


-est and best 
Her pretty head drooped on his broad, 
manly breast. 


He kissed her in rapture, and murmured, 
“My sweet, 

I love you! My happiness now is com- 
plete.” 


He caressed her soft hair. “ Look up, 
dearest,” he said. 

Then from his coat collar she lifted her 
head. 

And though she’d been kissed, not a 
ribbon or lace 

Or the tiniest curl was a mite out of 
place! 

“By Jove, you’re a wonder!” said Perey 
McRae, 

“T’m a crank about neatness! but still— 
I must say, 

All the other girls I’ve ever—well—that 
is—I— 


T love you, Melissa! So never mind 
9 
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Melissa Clarissa looked furtively down 

And viewed her immaculate apricot 
gown ; 

She glanced in a mirror—’twas tidy and 
trim. 

“Come, dear, I must go,” she said, smil- 
ing at him. 


They returned to the drawing room. 
Perey McRae 

Said, “ Mother, and friends, I have some- 
thing to say! 

Miss De Lisle has just made me the hap- 
piest of men, 

Congratulate me again and again!” 


The ladies all gasped, and the men gave 
a shout; 

Then the family and guests all crowded 
about. 

They shook Perey’s hand, till they ’most 
broke his wrist, 

And Melissa Clarissa they cordially kissed. 


Well, after Melissa Clarissa went home, 

And was thoughtfully: plying her hair- 
brush and comb, 

She leoked in her mirror—still thinking 
of him— 


' And she said, “ Well, it pays to be tidy 
and trim!” 


“(To be continued in the April number) 
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Bachelors—Why 


Views of Five Hundred of Them on the Income Needed 
for Matrimony and the Fitness rg theGuls 


for Household Management 


Wake up, girls! 

The embattled bachelors have fired a shot which will be heard ’round the conti- 
nent. 

Is the hesitation of so many bachelors before the problem of matrimony owing 
wholly, or mainly, to the high cost of living? If this is only partially responsible, t 
what other sources may we trace the conditions which prevail? 

Five hundred and more young bachelors, from Boston and New York to Seattle 
and San Francisco, have been questioned, by personal interview and by cireular let- 
ter, with results which are illuminating. Replies have come from nearly five hundred 
of these young men, and the material “herewith printed, while rich in suggestion, will 
leave several main facts impressed clearly upon the mind of the reader. There are to 
be found between the lines, however, symptoms which may strike careful students 
more forcibly than the principal deductions here made. | 

The high cost of living is by no means the only obstacle to matrimony: that much 
is clear. 

About half the young men questioned express the belief thai the girls are not 
adequately trained for the duties and responsibilities of wifehood. A sizable minority, 
between fifty and sixty, pronounce the training satisfactory. Observe the interesting 
qualifications made by the young man who dilates upon “ the sporting spirit.” 

Mothers, what have you to say in reply? Your side of the question should be 
heard. Have the young men the means of knowing whether the girls are properly 
trained or not? 

What income is needed before entering upon matrimony? The estimates received 
vary from $500 a year in a Connecticut village to $15,000 a vear in Chicago. The 


average among the five hundred men figures out $2439.40. A favorite figure is $1,500, 


but the $15,000 mark and several 
up. Those who think it essential 
have the comforts and luxuries of the 
those who think this unessential, 
forts and luxuries out of the ques- 
provide, 127; those who think such 


estimates of $10,000 bring the level 
that newly married couples should 
parental home, are 40 in number; 
116. Those who believe such com- 
tion for the young husband to 
comforts and luxuries are not 


greater than the young husband ean provide, if they so desire, 10. 

In the five pages following this are passages from personal interviews with bach- 
elors and extracts from their replies to the written questions. One fact stands clear: 
there are keen, able, serious-minded young men a-plenty outside the ranks of the bene- 
diets, and their views are searching and worth study. 

The balance of the “returns” from this inguiry, relating mainly to wage-earni 
young women, the attractions of club life, ete, will appear next month (in the April 


number). 
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Before these pages reach the reader, 
an inquiry similar to this will have been 
started among marriageable young women. 
Their side ought to be h<ard, loud and 
strong. The circular letter can go to but 
a few readers, comparatively; the young 
women readers are cordially invited to 
write the Editor their frank opinions, 
without hesitation, in strict confidence, as 
identities will not be disclosed. 


The Necessary Income 


The first of the questions aimed at our 
bachelor friends was as follows: 

“ What yearly income do you regard 
as necessary to a man of your 
social standing before entering 
upon married life?” 

The inquiry fell upon good 
soil, for the erop of answers was 
prompt and complete. In addi- 
tion to the mere figures upon 
which our statistics were based there 
came a volume of animated individ- 
ual opinions which are alive with inter- 
est. Our bachelor friends, it seems, had 
already struggled with this problem, giv- 
ing it a level-headed consideration that 
speaks well for their sense of respon- 
sibility. 

The “necessary income,” they declare, 
depends upon where you live—New 
York City or Omaha; upon how you 
desire to live—modestly, or in ease and 
luxury; and upon—well, how very much 
it depends upon the girl, some of these 
notes, taken almost at random from the 
answers received, will demonstrate. 

Following are extracts, word for word, 
from letters received from young bache- 
lors in answer to the question just stated. 
In these words, and between the lines, 
young women and their mothers, to say 
nothing of fathers and brothers, will find 
food for study and reflection: 

Laconie but highly expressive are 
these few words and figures: “ $1,500, 
necessary; $2,000, desirable; $2,500, de- 
lightful.” 

A New Jersey man writes: “ Here in 
a quiet country village a physician may 
safely marry on $500 a year above pro- 
fessional expenses. A wife is his one best 
investment. She will pay big dividends 
from the start—in money and happi- 
ness.” 

“Health, courage and $1,500,” says a 
Massachusetts youth. 

A eity newspaper man says: “ One hun- 
dred dollars a month should support a 
home—if both the man and woman do 
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not forget to make it worth while. A 
girl raised in moderate circumstances 
would not find it hard, I think, to run 
her home on that amount. I would hate 
to force a girl from a life of luxury into 
this kind of home, however; but if she 
would come I would not try to stop her.” , 

One who describes himself as “a bach- 
elor of arts” says: “ Eighteen hundred 
dollars a year is the least degree of pov- 
erty a man should ask a girl to share with 
him.” 

“Two people can certainly live in the 
Middle West on $1,500, but it will take 
every cent of that amount to live as an 
educated man wants to live. I 
certainly should not attempt mar- 
riage on any less, and I’d almost 
be frightened to try it on that 
sum.” This from Omaha, Neb. 

A man from Texas says: “ You 
couldn’t want a better living if 
you are a home man and live a mod- 
erate life than you could have in 
Texas on $1,500 a year. That sum would 
not only allow you to live well and have 
plenty of recreation, but would enable 
you to entertain your friends and rela- 
tives occasionally.” 

“Td want to be sure of $40 a week 
to marry,” says a Chicago bachelor. “A 
man can’t ask the girl he cares for to 
make too many sacrifices. Oh, of course 
I know they say that if people are fond 
of each other they’ll do anything, but I 
simply couldn’t ask a girl to marry me 
if I had to think of her wearing old 
clothes all the time and not having all 
she wanted. I’d want to keep up my 
elub, too, and have good clothes myself. 
Today a man makes a mistake if he 
rushes into marriage too young and on 
too little money.” 

“The biggest salary isn’t too large to 
marry on, but a small one means a pretty 
hard future for the girl. I should say 
a man should be making at least $5,000 
a year before he asks a girl to tempt her 
fate by marrying him.” A Man in Love. 

“As a resident of Pittsburg I should 
put $115 per month as the least income 
which I would need for matrimony,” 
writes a civil engineer. “ This, witii the 
further stipulation that my position 
would be reasonably sure of permanency. 
In my opinion this figure is the lowest 
which would permit of living in the 
cireumstanees to which I am accustomed, 
of saving a little and providing so-called 
luxuries (which to me are necessities), 
such as plenty of reading matter, occa- 
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sional trips to theaters, lectures, ete.” 

“T wouldn’t dare to marry in either 
New York or Brooklyn on less than 
$3,000 a year,” a salesman says. “ It 
wouldn’t be fair to the girl. She’d be 
cramped too much and I’d be cramped 
too much. ‘Love in a cottage’ doesn’t 
mean anything in a city like New York. 
It sounds pretty, but it isn’t practical. 
I know several girls I think would be 
willing to try marriage on my present 
income, which is just a half of $3,000, 
but I wouldn’t ask any one of them to 
make the sacrifice. After we’d been mar- 
ried a year or so and the glamour of 
romance was over it would be too 
hard. I’m only 27 now; lots of 
time to marry.” 

“As I look at it, you need, if 
you’re living in New York City 
proper, an income of at least $100 
a week to marry on. I[ wouldn’t 
try it on any less, for my part. If 
you haven’t got that, wait. That’s 
what I’m doing. I can make out now 
by myself on $60 a week. But I don’t 


know a girl in New York—a girl really 
worth while—that I’d ask to share that 
This from a typieal young 


with me.” 
elubman. 

Here is a society point of view: “ The 
man today who tries to get married in 
New York on anything under $75 a 
week’s a ‘ plain, unvarnished fool.’ The 
girls I know are fine, but I can’t imag- 
ine them comfortable to live with, cooped 
up in a little flat, making their own 
dresses and never going anywhere.” 

A composite opinion from five bach- 
elors keeping house by themselves in Kan- 
sas City, Mo: “A couple must have 
$3,200 a year in the middle West (more 
in the East).” 

Space is lacking for all the bright 
thoughts advaneed by a young philoso- 
‘pher in Massachusetts; here are some of 
them: 

“T should consider an income of be- 
tween $1,600 and $2,500 necessary before 
entering upon married life, the amount 
being dependent upon my own age at 
the time and the tastes and habits of the 
woman I should marry. I notice, man- 
like, that you say ‘my social standing,’ 
but in my opinion the most important 
factor is not my social standing but the 
social standing of the woman I am to 
marry, meaning by that the amount of 
money she is in the habit of spending to 
keep herself happy, for I believe that 
from the ‘ social standing’ point of view, 
the woman is apt to be the largest 
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spender. If a woman’s ‘social stand- 
ing’ requires that she have her clothes 
made in New York and expects to make 
much of social functions, it is not to be 
expected that marriage will change all 
these things. 

“Tf I should happen to fall in love 
with a woman who would eare more for 
our happiness in life than our social 
standing, a woman of. sufficient broad 
sympathy and physical vigor to enjoy the 
simple real pleasures of life and of suf- 
ficient exeeutive ability to keep home 
making out of the class of drudgeries, a 
woman of economic understanding who 

would, perhaps, be willing to live 
without a servant for a few years 
and take a vacation camping in- 
stead of at a seaside resort, that 
would be one financial problem. 
“But if I should happen to fall 
before the charms of a woman who 
preferred social acquaintances to 
friends, and must ever be seeking 
new pleasures, a woman who would be 
physically unable and temperamentally 
unable to make and keep a home without 
the help of servants, a woman who would 
sacrifice real pleasures to artificial ones 
and consider appearances of first im- 
portance, a woman who couldn’t abide 
the smoke from an open fire or possibly 
enjoy herself in a khaki skirt, that would 
be another financial problem. 

“My social requirements are satisfied 
with the open sky, an open book, an 
open fire, and an open hand to anyone 
I like, whether in my social class or not. 
But I do object to a parlor so spick and 
span that one ean’t light the fire on the 
hearth, and I don’t like to have to go 
out to the barn to smoke.” 


Our Girls’ Training 


“Are the young women of your set 
* rightly brought up and trained, do you 
think, for the responsibilities and self- 
denial of wifehood and home making?” 

Mothers—what do you think! A ma- 
jority of our five hundred bachelors ex- 
press the belief that the young women 
of today are sadly lacking in the sort of 
training referred to in the foregoing ques- 
tion. Are the young men honest in this 
belief, or have they an ulterior purpose 
in setting it forth? To judge from the 
tenor of the letters, and the youthfulness 
of the bachelors as a class, the opinions 
expressed in response to our inquiry are 
genuine. 

“Creatures of pomp and vanity,” these 
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young women are characterized, “ gay 
butterflies,” “ornaments,” accomplished 
social whirlers,” but without a trace of 
domestic ability. 

There are, on the other hand, cham- 
pions of the young women, and their 
opinions are quoted freely along with the 
many adverse criticisms. 

Have the girls and their mothers no 
retort to make to these animadversions? 
Have the bachelors, probably, means of 
knowing the domestie qualities of the girls 
they meet in a social way? Let us see 
what some of the liveliest of our young 
men correspondents have to say: 

“T do not think the question of 
self-denial has ever been prac- 
ticed, if considered, by the young 
ladies of my set,” writes a city man. 

On the other side is a Chi 
young man who says tersely: “ Yes, 
it’s a question of common sense and most 
of them have it.” 

“The majority,” says a Californian, 
“ don’t know how to even make toast, and 
if they were met by any misfortune and 
obliged to cook, I’m afraid there would 
be a good many people starving. They 
are brought up with extravagant tastes, 
with no responsibilities, with few ae- 
complishments, and would thus be help- 
less in case of adversity.” 

Hear this from philosophic Boston: 
“Right or wrong bringing up cannot 
be confined to a ‘set.’ It is matter of 
individual family life, and in any elass 
of society some young women are trained 
right and others not.” 

“They can make exeellent fudge, but 
IT would not like to try their biscuits,” 
writes a man from Washington, D C. 
“They play the piano well, but I doubt 
if they could buy a steak. Some of them 
manage two or three admirers excellently, 
but one servant would be too much for 
them to handle.” 

“As a rule they don’t show much evi-- 
dence of it, seeming rather to be more 
interested in the pomps and vanities than 
in wifehood and home making. Not friv- 
olous necessarily, but otherwise inter- 
ested.” This from New York City. 

From our home city of Springfield: 
“No, they are not rightly brought up 
and trained, but most of them are suf- 
ficient thoroughbreds to adapt themselves 
to such conditions and _ responsibilities 
most willingly and acceptably.” From an- 
other city: “ Mostly, they are not, beeause 
the female seminary is now a popular fad 
with them, and the woman’s elub.” 
Spokane, Wash, speaks thns: “ Few 
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have any domestic ability, and fewer 
know how to economize. Otherwise they 
are very estimable young women.” 

“TI try to know only those who are” 
[so trained]. This from Boston. 

A Philadelphian: “ With regret ‘no;’ 
but no sensible, well-controlled man need 
hesitate on this account, for most girls 
make good where the love is real.” 

“The marriageable girls of my ae- 
quaintance, in my estimation, are only 
those who from some affliction or other 
handicap are kept out of the social 
whirl,” is a cynical reply from the gay 
national capital. 

“There is only about one in 
every fifty who would make a good 
housewife. The women of the 
present day want too much of a 
continual vaudeville.” 

“Very few have left this impres- 
sion—the Spokane mother fails to instil 
into the daughter the future demands 
upon her. Too little regard is given to 
domestie training, let alone a laxness in 
training the musical and artistie side of 
these ball-room flowers with novelistic 
conversations that bore.” 

Another voice from Spokane: “No, 
they are not. Charming, accomplished, 
educated in Eastern schools and ‘ fin- 
ished’ by travel, they are delightful 
socially, and for a young man with a 
large income would do very well. Home 
making without servants is a conception 
foreign to most of them. They are not 
shallow, mind, but have never been 
awakened, and their idea of wifehood 
seems to be merely to dress and to en- 
tertain in a manner creditable to their 
husbands. 

“Most of the young women are chil- 
dren of parents newly rich. Many a 
society girl here was brought up in a log 
eabin or ‘shack’ in some little mining 
. town, or on a eattle ranch. They are fine 
clear through, and show the wonderful 
adaptability of young Americans when 
compared with their parents. Little 
snobbishness is to be found; what there 
is may usually be traced directly to fool- 
ish mothers—women poor until well along 
into middle age, and now with their heads 
turned by their wealth. 

“The bringing up of the young women 
has been radically wrong. Their parents 
have, with characteristic Western spirit, 
lavished money, clothes, jewelry, beyond 
the limits of good taste. 

“There are here two distinet classes of 
young women: those just portrayed, and 
girls whose families have come here from 
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the East—daughters of families whose 
parents and grandparents have always 
been comfortably or affluently fixed. 
Those of the latter class would do far 
better for wives for young men of ordi- 
nary means than those of the former.” 

A Harvard graduate writes: “No. 
The goal of their bringing up is so-called 
social success, the salient requisites of 
which are mediocre ability in ‘bridge,’ 
a modicum of grace and elegance in pre- 
siding at a tea table, and an extraordi- 
nary mastery of small talk. Such at- 
tainments, unsupported by something 
more substantial, do not augur well for 
a rational domestic economy nor 
for a hopeful domestic felicity.” 

“As a rule, girls are not being 
‘ brought up properly with regard 
to making home happy, but I don’t 
think this matters as much as the 
pessimists declare. Much may be 
said on the side of the mothers 
who try to give their daughters the ac- 
complishments and charm that will make 
them attractive to men who expect to 
rise in the world, or to men of estab- 
lished position.” This point is made by 
a college professor. 

A “society bachelor” pays this tribute 
to the sex: “In regard to the domestic- 
ity and economical worth of the present- 
day girl, I, like most other young 
men, have always studied them from 
a parlor or dress-parade standpoint. I 
believe, however, that they will pan out 
pretty well When the test comes. One of 
the gayest butterflies I ever met told me 
last week that she had cooked for her- 
self, her husband and three children for 
the past four days, and they were all 
living and happy.” 

The following comments of an English- 
man are interesting: “The ordinary 
Ameriean girl,” says he, “does not un- 
derstand the first principles of house- 
wifery. They are chiefly ornaments. 
They marry to have a good time. It is 
their hobby to collect jewelry. One of 
your American men told me the other 
day of his girl. ‘ When we became en- 
gaged,’ he said, ‘I had just $30. I told 
my girl she could have a $30 ring, or 
I would get her one on installments for 
$150, but that would postpone our mar- 
riage. She chose the latter, and we had 
to wait several months to be married.’ ” 

“Don’t you believe,” says a city young 
man, “that the girls of today are any 
different from the way they used to be. 
I know lots of them who’d gladly marry 
the man they loved, no matter how little 
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he was getting.” “They are not prop- 
erly trained for starting homes in mod- 
erate fashion,” says another. “They 
look pretty and dance well, but the most 
of those I know are ’way up in the air.” 

“The girls I know are bright and 

pretty and, being unattached, I have a 
very good time with them—but, can- 
didly, I’m afraid of them,” says a New 
Yorker. “They don’t seem as if they’d 
make wives like my mother. They seem 
to know too much. Even my sister, to 
tell you the truth, doesn’t seem to have 
mother’s knack of making people com- 
fortable. She’s been to college, but there 
are lots of practical things I can’t 
find out that she takes any interest 
in. 
“No, I don’t think the girls I 
know have been brought up for 
really practical life. There are 
too many of them who think a man 
ought to always get home for din- 
ner every night. And they don’t realize 
how hard it is for any young man to 
make a dollar.” 

“T think girls are brought up well 
enough. People are unjust to the so- 
ciety girl. I have seen many cases where 
a society girl was willing and did give 
up luxuries to marry a comparatively 
poor man. The marriages were very 
successful, too. Men do not sufficiently 
appreciate that fact.” 

A Connecticut man comes io the de- 
fense: “TI don’t take much stock in a 
girl’s needing to be trained to be a good 
wife and run a house,” he says. “ They 
seem to take to it naturally after mar- 
riage. The queer part of it is that I 
know a number of girls who were eare- 
fully brought up and educated to make 
model wives and housekeepers and only 
one of them has ever married. Then I’ve 
seen a lot of girls get married who seemed 
rattle-brained and ignorant enough to 
wreck any man’s life. Did they? Not 
at all; they all gravitated, more or less 
gently, into the domestic groove and now 
they are wives and mothers to be proud 

” 

“T’ve lived at boarding houses and 
clubs ten years now and my digestion is 
in bad shape,” says a Connecticut man. 
“T’d like to find a girl who understood 
wholesome cooking and marry her. But 
nowadays when a girl says she can cook 
she means she can make chocolate cake 
with fudge frosting and frilly desserts 
with whipped cream and cherries. What 
I want is an old-fashioned, mother- 
trained girl who can make’ bread and 
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broil steak. But the variety seems to be 
extinct. T’ve about decided to get en- 
gaged to a girl and then persuade her to 
go to cooking school. Two of my friends 
married girls who did that during their 
engagement and it seems to have turned 
out finely.” 

“T want my wife to be a college 
woman,” says a third young man. “ It 
is the business of a woman to be as use- 
ful as a man. College fits her for that 
usefulness. If college teaches her what 
it ought to teach, she will get with her 
mental training some social accomplish- 
ments.” 

From domestic Baltimore: “ The 
average Baltimore girl lives well, 
and has many pleasures on the 
small salaries of the young ‘so- 
ciety’ men, who are principally 
elerks or employees of trust eom- 
panies, ete. The young women who 
are not rightly brought up for wifehood 
and motherhood are the exceptions.” 

“TI think college women are better 
prepared for the sacrifices of married life 
than the boarding school bud. Usually 
the colleze woman has a standard of 
values based on something else than 
fashion and society; she is less material 
in her ambitions. The average society 
girl is charming to meet and to know 
superficially, but there are not many of 
them a man would dare marry unless he 
had a generous income assured.” 


The Sporting Spirit 
By a Massachusetts Man 


Do you think I would dare say that the 
girls in my “set ” are not rightly brought 
up and trained? They would find it 
eut somehow or other—they always do— 
and I should get an awful talking to. 

As a matter of fact, I think they would 
get along pretty nicely in the harness. 
The amount of self-denial they would 
show in married life would depend a 
good deal on the husband. If they 
thought he was a pretty good sort of 
a chap they would be willing enough to 
sacrifice for their common good or the 
good of their children. Of course there 
are some who, if they had to eut down 
their personal expenses, would do so with 
a grieved air and think, if they did not 
say it, that they might have done better 
in the matrimonial market. But most 
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(Further facts and opinions elicited by this inquiry will appear in the April number) 


of them are good sports, not given to self 
pity nor artificial ideals, and I think that 
with the right man they would be more 
than willing to do their share. 

But I don’t think they would think 
much of the self-denial part of it. They 
would simply look upon their married 
life as a new experience, a new situation 
in which, more than ever before, they 
had to discriminate between the really 
worth while and the unnecessary, and 
try, with what wisdom and money they 
had, to make life for herself and husband 
not only comfortable, but real and live 
and interesting. 

As for “bringing up” and 
“training,” I don’t think these count 
as mueh as the girl herself, her 
ideals of life and her adaptabil- 
ity. It is all very well if she 
has learned the domestie arts; but 
if in so doing she has narrowed 

herself to the boundaries of the walls of 
a house, she has not her full power of 
enjoying life, married or single. 

“Sporting spirit” is an unusual 
term to apply to a woman, but it describes 
that spirit of taking adversity with a 
smile and going ahead that I find in 
many women. Many a girl that is 
“rightly brought up and trained” for 
matrimony in the eyes of the world lacks 
just that. She is more likely to bow 
to the gods of things as they seem to be. 
She is less likely to enjoy with her hus- 
band their hours of leisuyg, There are 
some girls in my set who would under- 
stand that a man would prefer to come 
home for a supper of bread and milk 
and a smiling wife than to a five-course 
dinner and a worn-out housekeeper. Per- 
haps I am an exception, but I should 
prefer a wife who could share a little 
musie or a good talk around the open 
fire to one who is so conscious of her 
“ responsibilities” that she sees none of 
the possibilities. For there are possi- 
bilities—possibilities in the home in the 
way of hospitality that is unpretentious, 
possibilities outdoors in the way of un- 
stilted reereation. 

In short, I do not think that domestic 
training is necessary, and I think that if 
sueh training narrows her vision and her 
adaptability, she is better off without it. 
There are some girls in my “set” who 
can keep their feet on the ground and 
their heads in the air. 
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@ Poor Roscoe Doxie! 
We sang together in the choir, that's why. He was a born flutist. He could 
imitate bird calls on the piccolo by the hour, and with his ear for music he could 
play “The Mocking Bird’ on the melodeon with blindfolded eyes. Folks 
never understood him, because he was so full of tempermint. There's no call 
for to dislike him so. and of 
April come twenty years ago. Peace ith you, Roscoe! ‘m 

that girl what had her eye on him from Saint Joe, Michigan, didn’t get him 


I kept company with him before | married Simeon. 
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@ This is a perfect likeness of Luther Marvin Chillwick, in the ninth year of his age, took on 
his birthday, when he received the present of his grandfather's beaver hat. He cried 
y ones, » got to im, “ lo, Hat, where be you goi i 
the boy Luther says he weren't ungrateful, but by and by the hat got so dreadful hea 
he had to leave it a box in an ev his way 
a- ing to get it on his way home again. er Marvin spoke in a speec t this at a 
pt of the board of trade the other day. He says he’s prouder now of the memory 
than he were of the hat. Being my brother, he’s sixty-odd years old, come October, and his 
head ain't near big enough to fill that sik beaver hat yet—if them moths hadn't et it 
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@ Emeline and Seth Elmer. He was the sweetest man fe Veo Wie Hotel in the 
to eline raved about his ue e + 

at all the Fe 


when they schottisched riday evening Boe 
evening! The other boarders were envious of Emmy's fashionable clothes. She has always 
been a tasty dresser, but extravagant—mercy! Seth and Emeline exchanged a beautiful silver 
bangle bracelet remembrance and a hand-painted mustache-cup, with his name and her initials 
on it. This tintype was made on the Sunday he took her for a buggy ride up to camp meeting, 
didn’t miss her husband, who couldn't leave the city to spend over Sunday with her that week 
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@ Aunt Charlotte, in her prime. She had these pictures made to send to the sea captain 
who never returned. You can’t make me believe he didn’t lose himself a-purpose ! 
After that she never married, for fear of going through the woods and picking up a 
broken stick. Then she went out near Boston to live. She departed this world, in the 
68th year, 11th month, 2 1-2th day of her life. She would only own up to bei 
forty-nine this minute, but I've got her sampler she worked, with the cope 
dates on it. Maybe she meant well enough, but of all the fussy, cranky. 
complainin’, deceitful eyed—but there! It’s no need my messing up this i 
a-telling about how mean Charlotte was. I hope those distant relatives she 
saw fit to leave all her money to loved her more sincere than I did. The false pi 
she wears in this picture belonged to me. Meking beliove ‘she hed oll thet Lair! 
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@ This is Mattie’s child, Mary Louisa Lucretia Clapp, and her loving cousin, Abbie Holleyberry, took that 
time when Mary Louisa won he nie salt shaker prize for being the best and highest bean bag thrower at her 
perp school My! How that young one could go it! Little Abbie—here, looks kind of jealous 
That becaure she had been having her ears pierced to be photygraphed in, and even though 

to it that Abbie always looked as well if not better than her cousin. She went and got everything that Mary 
ve ‘em too! growed up gl ving vot lorget which one was fav a 
tall thick-set but—them cousins ain't spoke from that day to this. The idea 
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Ain't this just too sweet to look at ? he te ow of her life. 

used to say our Cely was the best-looking of the family, and that | favored her. hae : _— 

it of my own sister, as shouldn't, she was g most elegant, supermundane, grandest p beide 
in Williamsburg! As handsome as a doll, in her rich white silk, that would stand —" he of 
having her veil ketched up with orange blossoms, she wore daisies because they was Luke's favorite 
flower—and so girlish. Celia had twenty-six carriages at her wedding, and a fifty-pound fruit cake 
decorated with a bride and groom set-piece, made of sugar. When it came time for bidding farewell, 
Cely got all us women folks to crying; she wept something awful all over the shoulder of my span-new 
drab grenadine dress. ‘The poor child was homesick to think of going so far away from home as to 
-— bare satchel. Me and Cely always did cry at w and laugh at funerals. Ain't we ms H 


for Albany, on a wedding tour of two and a half days. They would 
was tas Cake feed store shut up so long 
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Isabel Floyd-Jones 


Ihe Napole on Monument 


With Illustrations 
| by Blanche McManus 


T WAS September and it was 
Provence.” These are the magie 
words of Daudet whieh draw thou- 

sands to the French shores of the Medi- 
terranean in the first days of autumn. 

Our Montmartre studio was rented for 
a trimestre, and the automobile had just 
been put into condition at the factory, 
so there was really no reason why we 
should not go south at once to: the land 
of la cigale, even though the fashionable 
season had not begun. 

We made a bee line for the blue Medi- 
terranean, and loafed along a matter of 
four months through the glorious vintage 
fields of Franee. We took in a Proveneal 
bull fight in the old Roman arena at 
Arles, with real toreadors and real bulls, 
but the whole a burlesque of the blood- 
thirsty combats of Spain. We ranged 
the whole length of the marvelous Medi- 
terranean coast line, from the Rhdne 
to the Italian frontier, and lodged many 
a night in some tiny Provencal hamlet 
where those of our ilk were seldom seen. 
It was thus at Les Saintes Maries, where 
were exiled the Three Marys of Judea; 
at Les Baux, a mountain Pompeii in 
France; at Martigues, “ La Venise Pro- 
vencale,’ where we ate bouillabaisse chez 
Chabas, the famous fish stew of Provenee, 
sung of by Thackeray and thus made 
famous abroad, though indeed the novelist 
knew it only in a poor imitation form ina 
Paris restaurant. Martigues was indeed 
our headquarters for a long time, and we 
journeyed out by road fifty, a hundred 


or a hundred and fifty miles periodically, 
and came to know the country side of 
Provenge as perhaps few could have 
known it in so short a time before the 
advent of the automobile. 

Immediately the land of the olive was 
reached we came to a belt where the 
forms of all manner of earthenware pots 
and jugs were most original and fasci- 
nating. There were the Catalan porro, 
from whose nozzles the peasants drank 
wine or water by holding it high above 
their heads and letting a tiny stream 
trickle into their open mouths without 
ever touching it with their lips; then 
there were the great oil jars—like those 
of the Arabian Nights, only different— 
whose great size and weight made it 
necessary to surround them with a net 
of cordage like the chain-mail of the 
knights of old. At Martigues, even, we 
found one of the most curious of these, 
made a hundred or more years ago and 
still in service, or it was until I bought 
it for two franes and have since paid 
twenty in storage and freight in order 
to claim proprietorship of this lovely 
piece of peasant pottery. 

We sallied out into the strawberry 
fields of Roquevaire, where a little straw- 
berry of the most peculiar flavor is 
grown for the market almost the year 
‘round and shipped in tiny pots with a 
pointed base like the drinking horns and 
the stirrup cups of romance. 

On toward the real Riviera—the re- 
splendent Cote D’Azur of the French, the 
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world’s most chie playground—we passed 
one day in the great ranges where are 
grown the finest capers in the world: 
the natural accompaniment of a boiled 
leg of mutton. The capers are shipped 
through the great port of Marseilles to 
all corners of the earth, but in ugly 
glass bottles with not the least semblance 
of artistic form in their make-up. Prog- 
ress makes for utility, no doubt, but at 
a sacrifice of much that was beautiful 
which went before. 

Another pleasurable voyage of diseov- 
ery was to the perfume makers of Grasse 
and Cannes, and another to the potters 
of Golfe Juan. Golfe Juan, a dent in 
the Mediterranean coast line between 
Cannes and Nice, away back in Roman 
times, gave birth to a pottery industry 
whieh was famous throughout the empire. 
Its sueceessor, today more varied in its 
output and more widely known, clings 
tenaciously to the same little corner of 
paradise which the Romans knew as the 
Vallis 

Back from the coast runs this “ golden 
valley” of the Romans for a dozen 
miles, and from the water edge up to 
the mountain background, the foothills 
of the Maritime Alps, is one vast battery 
of pottery kilns and factories, 


The chief and most splendid of all is 
the establishment of Clément Massier at 
Golfe Juan itself, close by the high road 
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over which seurry an endless stream of 
tourists in the season in eleetrie cars, 
sight-seeing coaches and automobiles. 
Massier’s fame is widespread, and sam- 
ples of his work may be seen in the 
great national museums of Germany, 
Russia, England and France. 

Opposite Massier’s establishment is an 
historic monument that is often over- 
looked by the hurly-burly rush of the 
season’s tourists. We ourselves had 
passed it by unknowingly many times, 
but this time we took in the full signifi- 
cance of the simple marble shaft which 
commemorates the arrival of the great 
Napoleon on his return from Elba, when 
he set out to kindle the European war 
flame anew. It bears but the brief in- 
scription, but all-sufficient to those who 


-know their history: “Souvenir du Ier 


Mars, 1815.” 

The potteries of Golfe Juan and Val- 
lauris turn out a great range of products. 
At Massier’s palatial factory are made 
only the most luxurious forms of: vases, 
jugs, ete. The master craftsman himself, 
by some lucky stroke, found the elays of 
the neighborhood suitable for obtaining 
the metallie glaze which had been a lost 
art for centuries, and now his elaborately 
designed jugs and platters are fired after 
having been coated with a sort of clay 
of a metallic base which gives the rare 
effect commercially known as luster. 


The casseroles are piled up like melons on the shores of the Golfe Juan 
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The marmites and casseroles. after being shaped, are laid out in the sun to dry under a natural heat for a time 
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Massier, working alone, a mere pot- 
ter’s hand, at an early age developed a 
talent for drawing and design. He was 
seen strolling alone and observing closely 
the ceramics of the great musées; working 
steadily the while at his art, he produced 
forms that soon brought him to the at- 
tention of the Paris art world. Geréme, 
Cabanal, Berné-Bellecour and Puvis de 
Chavannes became interested in his ef- 
forts and encouraged him to push his 
projects farther, until finally he founded 
the enterprise at Golfe Juan which now 
bears his name. Massier has _ today 
drawn around him many eraftsmen of 
ability, and the wares from his atelier 
find a ready market with the wealthy 
and numerous clientéle which, in winter, 
annvally flock to these Mediterranean 
shores. 

Massier is a much-traveled person; he 
has been to the utmost corners of the earth 
searching out new models and adapting 
others from the antique. He bothered lit- 
tle about the form, but sought ever to per- 
fect the tinting, glazing and enameling of 
their surfaces, until he finally rediscov- 
ered that metallic, iridescent effects in 
rainbow tints which has made the luster 
ware of the Golfe Juan renowned all 
over the world. Massier’s talent and in- 
dustry would never have produced the 
results that they have, however, had he 
not been possessed of a remarkable per- 
sonality, which has endeared him to all 
with whom he has come in contact. 

A visit to the Massier potteries at 
Golfe Juan, from the moment one enters 
the great gate posts in faience and terre- 
cuite until one leaves by the garden where 
are the great porcelain frogs and turtles, 
is a suecession of edifying surprises which 
will stamp indelibly on the mind that 
here is the first art pottery establishment 
in all the world. 

Closely bound up with the hamlet of 
Golfe Juan is the busy little industrial 
city of plastie art, Vallauris. Regardless 
of its name being evolved from the 
“golden valley” of Roman times, it is 
a grimy, smoky, workaday city of work- 
men. Its wonderful cadre alone saves 
it from being like a mining town of the 
“black country.” Half a dozen miles 
away lap the bluest of blue Mediterra- 
nean waves; to the southwest is the red 
porphyry curtain of the Estérels; to the 
extreme south Corsica may be seen on a 
fair day; while the background of the 
Alpine foothills shelters this smiling val- 


ley from the winds and snows of winter.: 


As Clément Massier’s more splendid 
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establishment lives off its art pottery, 
so do the factories of Vailauris give a 
livelihood to thousands of workmen from 
their product of eruder, cheaper forms 
of pottery, the marmites, the poelons and 
casseroles of the French chef’s batterie 
de cuisine, now to be found all over the 
world, whence they are shipped from 
this warm little corner of maritime 
Provence. 

Once and again a journeyman potter 
who for years has fashioned these humble 
stone ecrocks, has a vision or inspiration 
of something more esthetie in form, and 
he graduates into the “art pottery” 
establishments; but many thousands at 
Vallauris still turn and turn away the 
humble potter’s wheel in the traditional 
manner of old, in a vain effort to eateh 
up with the demand for casseroles and 
marmites which, seemingly, it is never 
possible to supply, since the vogue has 
spread even to the former cult of the 
chafing dish, which has added casserole 
cooking as a new-born tenet of its creed. 

The potters of Vallauris, the tourneurs, 
those who turn the wheels with that in- 
terminable, classie tread-mill motion of 
the feet, are reckoned among the most 
capable in all the world. Fully one-half 
the population of the town are of this 
profession. Recently a strike was called. 
In order to keep a proper relation be- 
tween the supply and rapidly increasing 
demand the factory owners talked of 
putting in a range of mechanically pro- 
pelled turntables, when one tourneur 
would be able to handle three of the re- 
volving tables at a time and his product 
increased two hundred per cent. The 
Vallauris journeyman potter would hear 
of nothing of the kind, even at an in- 
creased wage. 

The business engineer who reorganizes 
factories has got no foothold at Vallauris, 
and the potter’s wheels are still turned 
by the sturdy nether limbs of the co- 
quins de bon sort of the Val d’Or as they 
have been for generations. 

It is most interesting watching the 
fabrication of these earthenware pots and 
pans at Vallauris. The marmites, or soup 
pots, are, curiously enough, made upside 
down. In this way it is possible to gauge 
to a nicety the thinness of the bottom, 
which must be only so thick as will stand 
up under wear, and so thin as to allow a 
rapid transmission of heat to the contents. 

The marmites and casseroles, after be- 
ing shaped are laid out in the sun to dry 
under a natural heat for a time. The 
handles are all made separately, and, 
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after the bowl, or basin part, is partially 
dry are attached in their proper places, 
when the whole affair is transferred to 
the kilns superheated with blazing pine 
knots. They now take on a firm, hard, 
fire-resisting surface. Certain of the 
finer qualities are dipped in a liquid glaze 
before baking; the cheaper ones are 
glazed only inside. 

The shipping of a consignment of the 
casseroles of Vallauris is no very com- 
plieated affair. Instead of being cased, 
or erated, they are shipped in bulk, like 
grain or wheat, or the Edam cheeses of 
Holland, possibly a little more carefully 
handled, but entirely devoid of wrap- 
‘pings and protection of any kind. First 
they are piled up like melons, or pump- 
kins, on great drays and earried to the 
railway station; others journey a bit 
further by road, to the shores of Golfe 
Juan, where they are packed like casks 
in the holds of ships, the lateen-rigged 
Mediterranean kind, to be transported 
by water to Marseilles or Genoa, there 
to be transhipped and ultimately to be 
unloaded in all ports of the seven seas. 
In San Franciseo, Petersburg, Hong 
Kong or New Orleans, if you by chance 
find one piece of Massier’s famous luster 
in the hands of some collector, you will 
find dozens, or seores, of the casseroles 
and marmites from busy Vallauris in 
neighboring hotels and restaurants. 
Italy, Egypt, Spain and the Latin Repub- 
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lies of South America have hitherto been 
the best customers of the potters of Val- 
lauris. 

The industry is still being worked on 
the old unprogressive lines of hand labor 
and low wages, whereas if the new regime 
ever comes into being the product will be 
made and marketed with little thought of 
the value of the marque de fabrique, and 
the workers will be paid for piece work 
on a sliding seale instead of the tradi- 
tional wage of five franes a day. They 
will make more money, perhaps, but they 
will be less happy, and they will lose 
interest in their work. They are bound 
to. 

The art potters of the Golfe Juan, who 
earn perhaps twenty-five franes a .day, 
and the more humble workers of Val- 
lauris who gain a fifth of that sum, are 
all artisans and craftsmen, with never a 
eare for the publicity or progress which 
shall augment their incomes and lessen 
their ambitions. The super-luxury of the 
Riviera cities and towns has left them 
uneontaminated. 

“She came. She passed a final word 

Upon the bisque, the Mornay sole, 
The poulet (said she thought the bird 
Shewed at its best en casserole).” 

Owen Seaman. 

This up-to-date quotation shows how 
the vogue of the casserole has progressed 
and how its devotees have formed a eult 
—whether they be on Broadway, Pieca- 
dilly or the Nevsky Prospekt. 


A Toast 


By Burges Johnson 


Toast a Tyrant Band—skoel in sacred chorus! 

Slaves to our command—Czars who trample o’er us, 
Devotees of wrath; Source of half our troubles; 

In whose eyclone path cost of living doubles, 

Harmless as the doves; Butts of fierce invective; 

Life’s true spice, and Love’s unconfessed objective, 

Gods of our best selves, bidding us confess ’em; 

Fairyland’s true Elves—TO OUR KIDS, GOD BLESS ’EM! 


The ‘‘G H”’ Flower and Foliage Beds 


PRIZE of one hundred dollars 
for the most effective bed of flow- 
ers or foliage plants in which the 
two letters “ G. H.” should appear as the 
central motif, and a second prize of 
fifty dollars for the next best bed of 
this description, were offered in the 


April number of this magazine, 1909. 

This unique competition aroused keen 
interest among flower growers all over 
the country and the entries were many. 
By the rules of the contest a good, clear 
photograph of each bed was to be sub- 
mitted to the Garden Editor, together 


The bed which won the one-hundred-dollar prize in the “G H” garden contest, every feature of it bei 


emblematic of some feature of this magazine. 
Brownsville, Vt. 


his was designed and grown by Mrs. W. R. McBride 
Her choice of the swastika cross, the emblem of good luck, was a most happy one. Sweet 


alyssum and pansies were the plants used, the former, because of its penetrating sweetness and reliability, 


standing for the pure and far-reachi 


of this magazine, while its intell 


are repr 


by the pansies. The color scheme, red, white and blue, represents all that is good, noble and true, and the 
whole design, the initials “GH” within the arms of the cross, stands for the good luck which this magazine 


brings its readers every month. 
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This bed won the second prize of fifty oten. It was ae aoa and cared for by the Woman's Club of Grand 


aven, Mich, an 


place in the public park. White and 


were the bedding plants used 


with a clear description of the bed, plants 
employed in the design, the location, ete. 
Conspicuousness of location was to be 
one factor in the decision. 

Many who entered the contest failed 
for one reason or another to submit pho- 
tographs, but a large number complied 
with all the conditions. The photographs 
and descriptions were submitted to a 
board of three judges, expert landseape 
gardeners and florists: John Nolen, land- 
seape gardener of Cambridge, Mass, 
William F. Gale, a former florist and 
now city forester of Springfield, Mass, 
and Edward Gillett, a flower grower of 
national reputation. 

As a result of the decision of these 
men, first prize of one hundred dollars 
in eash goes to Mrs W R. McBride, 
Brownsville, Vt; second prize of fifty 
dollars to the Woman’s Club. of Grand 
Haven, Mich. Three extra prizes of ten 
dollars each are awarded to Mrs Loretto 
Foster Mahaffey, Marion. Ind; Mrs E. 
Ellis, Terre Haute, Ind; and J. Wesley 
Griffin, Warsaw, Ky. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PRIZE BEDS 


Mrs McBride made the happy choice 
of the swastika emblem to combine with 
the letters “G. H.” Sweet alyssum and 
pansies were employed and the color 


scheme was red, white and blue. Mrs 
McBride writes: 
“The swastika, with the letters 
H.’ ineclosed in its arms, represents 
the magazine as bringing good luck to its 
many subseribers cach month. The sweet 
alyssum, with its permeating perfume and 
reliability, represents its pure and far- 
reaching influence. The pansies, which 
form the center and each of the four 
corners of the eross, represent the intel- 
leetual qualities of the magazine. The 
color scheme, red, white and blue, repre- 
sents all that we love best—that is good, 
noble and true.” 

The size of the bed was originally 8 
feet square, the letters “G. H.” being 
2 feet by 6 inehes. With the rapid 
growth of the plants the bed was much 
enlarged, still maintaining its proportions, 
however. This, says Mrs McBride, al- 
ways seemed to her emblematic of the 
splendid, continuous growth of this maga- 
zine, not only in size, but in its sphere of 
influence, in the meantime never for one 
instant lowering the high ideals which it 
had set for its standard. The bed at- 
tracted much attention all summer. 

Grand Haven, Mich, has a highly pro- 
gressive Woman’s Club, whose members 
promptly seized upon this opportunity to 
add to their treasury. They secured per- 


Mrs Mahaffey, of Marion, Ind, used the Mme Soll 


mission to place the bed in the public 
park. The letters were 4 feet by 3 feet. 
Dwarf geraniums, Madame _ Solleroi, 
were used for the bedding plants, set six 
inches apart. They soon made a solid 
mass of green and white, and the elub 
members were kept busy explaining what 
the letters stood for. 

Mrs Mahaffey’s prize bed was 22 feet 


i¢ ium for this eff 


working out of her desiga 


in cireumference, the letters being 27 
inches high and composed of the same 
geranium, Madame _ Solleroi, as was 
employed in the bed just deseribed. The 
letters were surrounded by yellow coleus. 
As shown in the illustration, four plume- 
like plants, Dracana, were used on the 
outer edges. 

One of the most effective of the beds 


A double design grown by Mr Griffin of Warsaw, Ky. Note the second “G H”™ of cypress vine against the 
background of nasturtiums on the fence 
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was that submitted by Mrs Edwin Eilis, 
Terre Haute, Ind. It is unfortunate that 
so beautiful a garden should have been 
hidden in a back yard. Mrs Ellis, who, 
by the way, had suffered the amputation 
of her feet some time ago, is a devoted 
lover of flowers. She planned the 
design, superintended the heavier work 
and planted the seeds herself. Four 
times heavy rains destroyed the seeds, 
but she persisted until finally her yard 
was one of the beauty spots of the neigh- 
borhood. 

Red and green alternantheras were used 
in making a large parallelogram, 17 by 
12 feet. Within this was a diamond 9 
by 7 feet, likewise of alternantheras. 
The diamond was filled with sweet alys- 
sum, forming a snow-white background for 
the letters “ G. H.” of red alternantheras. 

Not content with a handsome “G. H.” 
bed on the ground, Mr Griffin of War- 
saw, Ky, duplicated the letters on the 
fence back of the bed; the background 
vas of climbing nasturtiums against a 
board fenee. The initials were of eypre=s 


and 


vine running over a_ wire frame 
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stood out a foot from the nasturtiums. 

The border of the bed below was of 
dwarf ageratum. A species of dwarf plume 
grass, Eragrostis frankii, set closely, 
filled in the outlines. Double, rose-flow- 
ered portulacicee filled in between the 
two arms of the “ H.” 

Many other beds submitted were note- 
worthy, but unfortunately ‘the photo- 
graphs were not sufficiently clear to form 
a satisfactory basis for judging. Alto- 
gether the contest was a marked success 
and did much to arouse interest in the use 
of formal beds in the home garden. 

Formal gardening is a study—an art. 
In this country it is confined chiefly te 
large estates, but in Europe it is often 
one of the chief pleasures of the small 
landholder. Undoubtedly many of our 
readers have experimented along this 
line—have experienced the fascination of 
bending plant growth to their will. Let- 
ters from these readers will be weleomed, 
giving in detail such information as will 
be of aid to others. Send photographs 
when possible. Address all material of 
this nature to the Garden Editor. 


Alternantheras and sweei alyssum were used most effectively in this bed by Mrs. Edwin Ellis 
of Terre Haute, Ind. The letters were of red alternantheras against 


the snowy 


of the alyssum 


bock¢round 


Finding Health Among the Flowers 


By Elaine Valentine 


HAD been ill, very ill, and it seemed 

afterward as if annoyanees multiplied 

within the four walls of my home. 
I saw the dust aceumulating, speck by 
speck, on the polish of my mahogany; 
I heard the chips fali from the dishes in 
the pantry. The noise of a mouse in the 
walls at night caused me to awake and 
to dread until dawn the on-eoming of 
another day, or perchance the out-eoming 
of the mouse. 

The charitably minded members of 
my family had frequent occasion to re- 
fer to my high-strung temperament; but 
for myself, I realized that I had de- 
seended into the dark valley of nerves, 
the nerves that arise and dominate, and 
the power of which none understands 
until he has lived under their control. 

As the winter passed and the seent of 
spring came in the air, I felt a restless- 
ness that fairly ran riot with that of the 
tiny, unfolding leaves, acting as if they 
had not a moment to spare. I began 
to notice about the spring also a nervous 
energy, which indeed provided the first 
sensation of real sympathy that had 
touched me since before the days of my 
illness. The springtime subtly lured me 
out of my darkened realm; fascinated 
me with the fragrance of the earth after 
a shower; and made me envious of its 
activity. 

I had never before been’ much of an 
observer of nature; I had taken the sea- 
sons as they eame, for granted, changing 
my clothes accordingly. I now watched 
the spring work. I saw the myriad of 
helpers it called to its aid; and how stead- 
fastly, in spite of rebuffs, it pursued its 
way. In its great wealth of energy I 
lost unaceountably my feeling of unused 
strength. My nerves grew stronger. 

As a practical expression of my desire 
I built a garden. Not a large one; a 
rather small, intimate one, in which no 
sprouting seed or faded leaf could eseape 
my eye. I built it on the one bit of avail- 
able space that I had, contenting myself 
in its possession, instead of wishing it of 
different size or outline. Many a child, 
perchance, would have planned a better 
garden, and made a more up-to-date 
choice of seeds and plants. But there 
was no sense of rivalry in this garden, no 
striving after unusual effects. Merely it 

ne 


was to be my garden of silent sympathy; 
a place in which to lose my peevishmess. 

After the seeds were sown and the 
young plants set ir their places, I drank 
to the full the draft of patience; for 
seeds do not spreut, arise and bloom all 
in a day; even plants require some time 
to accommodate themselves to the soil and 
to test the temper of the season. I also 
began to observe the wind, whether it were 
friendly, or cold and piercing; to smile 
when the sun stretched itself in length- 
ened measure over garden; and to watch 
the great expanse of blue with something 
of the interest that I had formerly given 
to my friends’ gowns and the manner of 
coifing their heads. The sky indeed en- 
tered into my life, not only as something 
of beauty, but as an element in which 
I held a part. For the first time in my 
life I weleomed the raindrops, since they 
would sink into the soil and cause my 
seeds to sprout. 

Then came days of thinning out seed- 
lings, of using a little fertilizer here 
and there, of routing insect pests and of 
struggles with weeds. How busy I was! 
There was no longer time to worry about 
the chips that fell from the dishes. With 
a word of eaution concerning their care 
I thought that I had paid them theit due. 
At night, after weeding, I was toc limb- 
weary to be aroused by the mouse in the 
side walls. 

“T believe you are growing roses in 
your cheeks,” said a member of my fam- 
ily, “instead of in your garden. You 
are- looking worlds better.” 

“T am like our neighbor, Mrs Gray,” 
I responded; “T have fallen in love with 
a garden. It has made me young again.” 

“ And you appear much less nervous,” 
persisted the member of my family. 

“Nervous!” I had grown to dislike 
the word. It offended me more than 
the thought of rust on the hollyhocks, 
a matter with which I had contended by 
spraying the plants in late April and 
again in May with Bordeaux mixture. 

Although I labored so hard at times 
as to be exceedingly weary physically, 
the work seemed always under the guise 
of play. Visiting friends, finding me so 
well and happy, declared that I must 
have taken to some form of mental con- 
trol, and their interest increased when J 
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FINDING HEALTH AMONG THE FLOWERS 


related that I had found my Mecea in a 
garden. It was astonishing to me how 
strong my plants were in_ person- 
ality, how they resisted weakness or 
disease. 

In midsummer the garden became a 
blaze of color. It attracted such gay 
visitors as the ruby-throated humming- 
bird, the hummingbird-moth and myriads 
of butterflies. It drew to it all that was 
merry and salutary. It charmed the 
small, roguish boy of the neighborhood, 
almost to its own undoing; for while 
ever merry he had no reverence, and 
thought the most cherished bud appeared 
better in his buttonhole than on its right- 
ful stalk. 

Usually I arose early in the morning 
to pick my flowers, those that were ar- 
ranged for the house, or to make into 
bouquets to give away. The garden then 
sparkled with vigor and _ freshness. 
Most often it was toward twilight that 
I watered the flowers; for during a dry 
spell that is one of their daily demands. 
Then all appeared to be quieting down to 
meet the hours of darkness. When the 


weather turned cold or damp I noticed 
that many plants actually made prepa- 
ration for the night by changing the posi- 


tion of their leaves, so that the cold could 
not strike them to their disadvantage, or 
by closing the petals of their flowers. 

In the end my garden turned me from 
a nervous, over-sensitive woman into one 
of saner ways and strengthened sinews. 

Facts have come to me concerning the 
benefits that other women have received 
from daily work in their gardens. An 
old friend, a man in middle life, asked 
me one day: “Have you noticed the 
change in Winifred?” 

He spoke of his wife, a woman of much 
charm and cultivation, one who for two 
years had been so deeply stricken by the 
death of her only son that grave doubts 
had arisen about her sanity. She took 
no interest in any occurrence of the day; 
she would see no one of her friends; she 
thought only of the boy who had been 
the joy of her life. 

In response to my friend’s question, 
I answered: “I hear that she works in 
her garden several hours each day.” 

“Several hours!” he exclaimed. “She 
spends the whole of the mornings there, 
and often returns to it in the afternoon. 
She welcomes her friends to show them 
the improvements she has made; she 
drives out again with me, commenting 
continually on the things we see. Her 
interest in general affairs seems once 
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more to be established. The garden has 
been her salvation.” 

Through observation of Nature’s ways, 
Winifred not only grew to look upon the 
death of her son as something necessary 
to a fuller, more complete life, but she 
learned to regard her own health as a 
thing desired, and of importance to her 
neighbors. Today she so abounds in 
health and sanity of thought that she 
seems to radiate it wherever she goes. 
The lesson, nevertheless, was not learned 
in a day. 

Another tale of garden triumph is ecur- 
rent in the town where I live. It also 
is about a mother who lost her boy, a 
lad of fifteen years, well grown, strong, 
an ideal son in every way. That 
he would suceumb so early to death was 
the last thought that entered the mother’s 
head. They were numbered among the 
plain people, having no highly cultivated 
estate as the wife Winifred, but possess- 
ing merely a small garden, situated at the 
back of their house. In it they raised 
vegetables for their daily use. Between 
the vegetable rows of their garden uprose 
many Shirley poppies; hollyhocks marked 
its farthest boundary. 

After the death of the boy, the garden 
died completely. The mother felt that 
she could not enter it alone. The spot 
that had been her recreation and her 
delight became the place most constantly 
shunned. So passed three long years. 

Then a sister’s child was bereft of both 
father and mother, and his sorry plight 
made so strong an appeal that the mother 
of the lost boy took him into her home 
and adopted him as her own. 

Toward spring she led him, almost un- 
consciously, into the garden. He was still 
a baby, five years old, but she told him 
what a beautiful place it had once been. 
She took a spade and showed him how 
her boy had dug the holes for plants; 
she pointed out to him where he had put 
the early radishes, and where the eab- 
bages had grown. 

It was a gay little chap that she had 
adopted, and he flitted from one place 
to another like a butterfly. The mother 
felt pleased to have him with her, and the 
thought presented itself for the first time 
that her own son would be saddened by 
seeing the garden so neglected. “I must 
put something into this little one’s life to 
occupy him,” she thought. “TI will re- 
make the garden as a thank-offering for 
my merry companion.” 

This was not an easy task, for the boy 
had known more about plants than the 


mother. It was he who had made all the 
decisions. She now. worked with much 
uncertainty, always wondering if he 
would have done the things she contem- 
plated. Some days the baby mind helped 
her out considerably. “Pretty flowers 
here,” he said; “many pretty flowers.” 
He was eager to carry the watering pot, 
and he soon learned to regard as sacred 
the places where seeds were sown. He 
showed that in time he also might prove 
a worthy helper. 

Gradually the sadness and the sharp 
pain of memory left the garden. It be- 
eame, again, the place of lusty, growing 
things, of bees and butterflies, of happy 
hearts. 

Lately it has come to my knowledge 
that one of the most conspicuous women 
in England saved her life from’ wreckage 
through the health-giving grace; of a gar- 
den. 

Owing to the prominence of her fam- 
ily, and the traditions of her birth, she 
was engaged when little more than a 
schoolgirl to a peer of the realm, an 
arrangement that to her was utterly dis- 
tasteful. The peer was double her age, 
a man of no charm of personality and a 
renowned lover of the material pleasures 
of life. The girl was idealistic, high- 


strung and nervous to a degree. 

A few days before the wedding she 
revolted openly. It then became a mat- 
ter of nine days’ gossip that the peer 


had been thrown over. Her relatives and 
friends referred to her as “ Poor Amy,” 
and as “ Amy, who is a bit queer.” In- 


deed, she felt herself to be so amid the. 


general disapproval that broke over her 
head. She dreaded to go anywhere, since 
everywhere she felt that she was adversely 
eriticized. At length her nerves gave 
way and she had a_ severe fit of 
illness, 

One of the first things that interested 
her after the crisis was a bouquet of jon- 
quils. They seemed to open up a train 
of thought that she had never had before. 
She wondered about them a great deal. 

Some months later it was stated in a 
society paper that this erratic lady was 
growing daffodils in extraordinary num- 
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bers, and that she had, moreover, sent 
men to foreign countries to hunt for 
rare specimens of these plants. Indeed, 
her collection of daffodils soon grew 
to be as much of an interest to horticul- 
turists as the breaking of her engage- 
ment with the peer had been to society. 

After awhile her interest extended to 
other flowers. She studied them scien- 
tifically, as well as from an artistic point 
of view. In an ineredibly short time she 
became recognized as an authority on 
mooted points of plant distinctions. 
The famous Kew Gardens in London, 
even, have been pushed to ask her 
advice on more occasions than one. In 
truth, she is wedded to her flowers. In 
their presence she feels no nervousness, 
no lack of confidence. It seems that 
through some occult force they have the 
power to soothe and to comfort her, as 
well as to make her happy. She is at 
present, besides, a woman of abundant 
health. 

When a woman, either through loss or 
lack of interest in the things of her life, 
or through a natural love of flowers, 
gravitates toward a garden, it soon be- 
comes a desire with her to work in it, 
rather than to sit passively by and see 
it grow under the care of others. This 
desire, then, is the first call to action, and 
in this action, with the necessary accom- 
paniment of thought and knowledge, 
there are lost the corroding annoyances, 
the subtle griefs and displeasures, that 
have formerly held the mind in bondage. 

A woman’s work in a garden should be 
tempered with moderation, even gentle- 
ness, an attribute so potent that the Per- 
sians claim it can lead an elephant by a 
hair. To rush madly into garden work, 
beginning early while the dew lies heavy 
on the ground; or to lean over, thinning 
out seedlings, or transplanting, for long 
periods at a time, is but to outline the 
path for rheumatism and backache. 

A garden should not be left to wait for 
recognition until some overwhelming 
shock has taken place. It is better to 
take it into the everyday life as a sus- 
taining force before the dictate comes 
from the grim hand of Necessity. 
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Violets and Vegetables 


By Arthur Chapouille 


ARCH and violets! My heart 

leaps at the very thought of the 

glory-to-be of that little cold 
frame which occupies the southern cor- 
ner of my flower garden. Throughout 
the long winter months I visited it at 
intervals for a glimpse of its somewhat 
wilted-appearing but still green leaves, 
and with the first warm days I sought 
it, with a song in my heart, to open it to 
the warm air of noonday and close it 
before the chill of night should settle 
within. 

Now there are buds, hosts of them, 
thrusting their way upward. Already 
my eager nostrils catch the promise of 
the fragrance the fairies are distilling 
in the closed hearts of the blossoms. 

Why doesn’t everybody have violets? 
They are so easy to grow, these great, 
rich, single blossoms from California. 
When these violets of mine are through 
blooming I will allow them to make 
runners, from which I will make as 
many cuttings as I shall need for my 
bed of next spring. And I shall give 
to all my neighbors who may ask. 

My cold frame is made of a single 
sash from an old window. It is per- 
haps three feet by three, the frame of 
old waste lumber picked up about the 
place. Through the summer I allow my 
cuttings to grow without the frame, put- 
ting this over them at the approach of 
cold weather, but not putting the glass 
on until there is danger of frost. 

Old plants bloom lightly the second 
season, hence the plan of making cut- 
tings and raising strong, stocky plants 
during the summer, to insure a wealth 
of beauty and fragrance in the spring. 

There are several varieties of this ex- 
quisite flower, but none more satisfaec- 
tory, if any quite the equal, of the hardy 
one from California. It is free from dis- 
ease, a sturdy, strong grower, and hardy. 

If you have nine square feet of earth, 
my advice is to cover it next autumn with 
a cold frame full of violets, and when 
another March shall make good its 
pledge of sun and warmth, experience 
for yourself the joy that is mine even 
now in anticipation of what any morn- 
ing may yield me of fragrant beauty. 

While I am upon the subject of gar- 


dens, let me tell you of the sensible bor- 
der one of my neighbors grew around 
her flower bed. She has no room to 
grow vegetables with profit and so con- 
fines her attention to flowers. One day, 
driving past a market garden, she was 
impressed with the rich color of the beet 
tops. The next summer this wise little 
gardener edged one of her two big beds 
with beets and the other with parsley. 
When the beets grew too large to be beau- 
tiful any longer they were pulled and 
flowers were substituted. The parsley she 
used for garnishing, taking a plant into 
the house for the winter. 

Another friend whose family is partial 
to sweet-pickled citron planted one hill 
of these among her posies. The vine is 
rather decorative, and twining in and out 
among her other plants it was not at all 
conspicuous. In the fall that single hill 
yielded all the citron a fairly large family 
could dispose of during the winter. 

There are many members of the vege- 
table kingdom which may well find a har- 
monious place in the flower garden, 
yielding generous returns for the space 
occupied. 

A water garden is giving another friend 
perpetual delight. The outlay involved 
was small. He first dug a shallow basin, 
averaging about 20 inches in depth. This 
he cemented, using two parts of sand to 
one of cement and laying it about an 
inch thick. This gave him a neat water- 
tight basin. In it he set nail kegs sawed 
in halves, each half filled with a very 
rich mixture of compost and garden soil. 
In these half kegs he set roots of the 
white, pink and yellow water lilies, filled 
his pond by means of his garden hose, put 
in a few gold fish, and his water garden 
was complete. 

This year he will make a wide shallow 
trench, not over four inches deep, around 
the pond, cement it, fill with rich loam, 
keep this saturated by the overflow from 
the pond and in it have a bog garden, 
where orchids, pitcher plants and many 
another rare and curious dweller in the 
recesses of the swamp will thrive glo- 
riously. The beauty of a water or bog 
garden is that no drouth ean affect it. 
The warmer the weather the better it © 
thrives. 
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Scavengers of the Household 


The Humble Cockroach a Sheep in Wolf’s 
Clothing, Who Eats Worse Bugs 


By Edmund B. Southwick, Ph D 


OR some reason or other housewives 

seem to abhor the cockroach even 

more than they do flies, that are 
veritable assassins as compared with the 
cockroaches, which are at worst merely 
pantry thieves. The name of the pest 
may be altered to “ eroton bug,” “ roach,” 
“black beetle” or, in Boston possibly, 
Periplaneta americana, which, after all, 
is the scientific label. 

I intend to tell how the cockroaches 
may be killed, but first of all I would 
like to tell something of the roach’s good 
qualities, of his intelligence, his amusing 
habits and his cleanliness. I suppose 
that after having set forth all these traits 
the housewife will still turn to the death- 
dealing pyrethrum powder, which is the 
simplest and cheapest destructive agent. 
For that matter, I must plead guilty of 
killing several gallons—or bushels—of 
cockroaches each year. 

The cockroach is a member of the great 
family of orthoptera or straight-winged 
insects. He is one of the ecursoria (run- 
ning) group of the blattide as distin- 
guished from the saltoria (jumping) 
group. The saltoria is that group whose 
most lively and popular representative 
is the grasshopper. Thus the cockroach 
is related to the locust, that is used as 
food, not only by our own Indians of the 
Southwest, but by the races of Africa 
and Asia. This fact may—and it may 
not—be consoling to the housewife who 
stands in constant dread of finding a 
cockroach in her food. The monkeys in 
the Central Park monkey house eat 
roaches between meals and seem to find 
them delicacies. 

The cockroach is not, therefore, poi- 
sonous. Besides, he has a long family 
tree, for he existed in great numbers dur- 
ing the geologie periods, even before the 
tertiary. The remains of his ancestors 
have been found in both earboniferous 
rock and in Silurian sandstone. The 
scientific theory is that our cockroaches 
all came from the tropical zones of Asia, 
but that they have acclimated themselves 
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to colder latitudes. In America we have 
at present four varieties, of which the 
Periplaneta americana, or “ croton bug,” 
is the most common. The others are: the 
Estobia germanica, or German roach; the 
Periplaneta australasie, or Australian 
roach, and the Periplaneta orientalis, or 
English “black beetle.” This last popu- 
lar name for the big black cockroach of 
England that has come to us along with 
English sparrows and other pests is in- 
teresting, since it reflects the popular 
belief that cockroaches belong to the fam- 
ily of beetles or coleoptera. 

As for the habits of the cockroach, I 
may say that this has been somewhat 
neglected, and it is a wonder to me that 
some imaginative entomologist has not 
done for the croton bug what Maeter- 
linck has done for the bee. We know, 


‘however, that the cockroach is exceed- 


ingly well equipped for his own defense 
and protection against the efforts of man 
to harm him. Moreover, the .roach seems 
to possess a high degree of intelligence. 
The female carries her egg bag attached 
to her body until the young are nearly 
ready to be hatched. out. You ean always 
distinguish the female as being the largest 
and longest in the body of any group you 
may disturb at their midnight feasting. 
Therefore, it is no difficult matter to 
eatch a female with her egg bag and keep 
her in a glass jar or other receptacle to 
observe the process of hatching the 
young. After the egg bag has been at- 
tached by the mother to some convenient 
place, the young hatch out, the time 
required depending greatly upon the 
mood of the mother and the temperature. 
The young are at first wee creatures, 
hardly as large as a pin head, and gray 
in color. They grow darker as they pass 
through the seven ages of their molts. At 
each stage they burst and shed the skin 
for which they have grown too large. 
The roach is very cleanly in his habits, 
and thus resembles a eat, just as the com- 
mon house fly may be said to resemble a 
dog that comes in dirty and muddy from 
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the street. While the fly carries disease 
germs and the bacteria that breed in 
filth from all sorts of unmentionable 
places to the food on the dinner table, 
the cockroach is not an unclean insect. 
Instead, if you watch him, you will see 
that he is continually stopping in his 
short runs to lick his legs and wings with 
his tongue. The roach is also a great 
help in devouring crumbs and waste 
about the kitchen and the dining room. 

In the tenements of New York’s East 
Side the croton bugs do the work that 
the housewives leave undone. The insects 
elean from the cracks and crevices of 
ill-kept kitchens the food and refuse that 
would otherwise decay and cause evil 
results. Besides, the cockroaches, if the 
food supply runs short, will make inroads 
into the bedrooms and hunt and devour 
other insects, such as bed bugs, that make 
life unbearable. If food is kept out of 
the house for a week or so and there are 
any bed bugs to be found, the cockroaches 
will eat them and their eggs. Taken alto- 
gether, in unclean houses the cockroach 
is a blessing. 

I have already said that the cockroach 
should be credited with a good deal of 
intelligence. I have in mind no striking 
observations of my own, but two examples 
are recorded by Dr Leland O. Howard, 
chief of the division of entomology of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Dr Howard said that he once saw 
in Washington an army of cockroaches 
crossing the street from a dirty restau- 
rant to a row of buildings. He could 
not estimate the number of thousands of 
insects, but all of those he captured were 
females bearing their egg bags. As he 
has written of it: “ The observation thus 
beeame one of psychological interest, 
since the migratory instinet seemed to 
- have been developed by the appreciation 
of the fact that while the restaurant 
migkt support the mothers, there would 
not be food enough for the coming chil- 
dren.” 

Dr Howard also tells of a cockroach 
that acquired the tobaeeo habit. That 
dissolute bug first made his attacks on 
the wet end of Dr Howard’s cigar when 
he laid it on his desk. The roach was 
evidently thirsty the first time, but later 
Dr Howard observed that the little fel- 
low would appear from some cranny of 
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the desk whenever the cigar was laid 
down. In a short time the roach evi- 
dently became a devotee of the weed and 
eraved the tobacco flavor. 

But, in spite of his interesting ways, 
many persons still wish to eliminate the 
cockroach. The best exterminator I know 
of is pyrethrum powder, a dark yellow 
powder made from the tops of daisies 
grown in California. The powder is not 
poisonous and can be purchased in any 
drug store at from ten to fifteen cents a 
pound in bulk. The best way to rid a 
kitchen of roaches is to take out all 
articles that might be dirtied by the 
powder and then to throw handfuls of it 
into the eracks and crannies where the 
roaches hide. In a minute or so the 
roaches will be seen stumbling out of 
their retreats. They will tumble about 
and fall drunkenly. As a matter of fact, 
they are suffocating. Since they breathe 
through spiricles or holes along their 
sides, and not through their mouths, the 
powder enters into these spiricles when 
they try to run through it. After the 
kitchen has been well powdered, the doors 
and windows should be closed overnight. 
In the morning the dead roaches will be 
found lying scattered everywhere. 

I use pyrethrum powder twice a year 
in killing off the roaches in the monkey 
house of Central Park. Of course, I ean- 
not evict the simian boarders and close up 
the place overnight, so I throw handfuls 
of the powder into the cracks around the 
eages and four men with brooms sweep 
out the strangling roaches as they fall 
to the floor. The last time we did this 
we got two water pails brim full, or 
about four gallons of roaches. The 
monkey house, with its warmth and scat- 
tered crumbs of bread and other food, is 
an ideal breeding spot. 

I have told the way to get rid of roaches 
but I do not know of any way to pre- 
vent them from invading a house or, more 
especially, an apartment. They are mi- 
gratory in their habits and if you sue- 
eeed in killing all you have today you 
have no assurance that a wandering band 
of roaches may not discover your kitchen 
in a week or so and invade it. There- 
fore, the housewife will find that she must 
repeat the treatment occasionally—say, 
every month. In that way she may be 
sure of keeping her house clear of them. 


House 


A Department for Home Builders and Home Makers 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 


“* Good architecture is the work of good and believing men.’’—Ruskin 


PICTURES, RESTLESS AND RESTFUL 


There are many living rooms today 
with restful wall colors and fine-toned 
woodwork that lose their high quality 
through their pictures. A restful wall 
ean be made restless through a foolish 
spotting of white mats or a_hetero- 
geneous arrangement of frames; and, 
worse yet, it ean be made vapid through 
inconsequent subjects where it should be 
ennobled through thought. 

No one can tell you what pictures to 
hang on your walls, for that depends 
upon your personality; but many ean fill 
you with aspirations to cultivate the best 
in the modern world of pictures. It is 
a pity that the museums which teach us 
the love of great paintings do not also 
teach us the arrangement and selection 
of pictures for a room. 

I remember very well the great impres- 
sion the Austrian exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900 made upon me. I 
was young and inexperienced, but I imme- 
diately felt its distinct quality—a few 
well-chosen oil paintings against a back- 
ground that enhanced their value; and in 
a smaller room that seemed like a garden 
room a choice exhibition of water colors. 
This idea is now, of course, much used 
in exhibitions. 

That pictures gain from proper set- 
tings struck me forcefully at the Metro- 
politan Museum in looking at Sorolla’s 
“Beaching the Boat.” Last spring at 
the Hispanic Museum, against the warm 
terra cotta of the Spanish patio in the 
Valencian sunlight of Sorolla’s other 
works, it fairly took our breath away 
with its full-sailed vigor; but against 
the light, nondescript wall of the Metro- 
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politan gallery, near the dreaminess of 
Louis Loeb’s “ Temple of the Winds,” it 
was very erude. It was not until we 
went into the adjoining gallery and 
looked at it from afar, with the back- 
ground shut out, that we could feel its 
fascination. 

Pictures in a room should have a certain 
unity of subject and add to its thought- 
life. For a boy’s workroom, for in- 
stance, there are Marsh’s studies of iron 
workers; for a girl’s pink and lavender 
bedroom, the medieval dreams of Burne- 
Jones; for a den, Frank Brangwyn or 
Maxfield Parrish; for a drawing room, 
the grace of J. J. Shannon; for a library, 
the classic pen-and-inks of Abbey or his 
legend paintings. Who ean count our 
modern riches! The pity is that in this 
day there should be a wall inconsequent, 
or meaningless, small, or narrow, or 
cheap, or careless or stupid in the mes- 
sage of its pictures. The pictures in 
Italy speak Italian. The pictures in 
Holland tell you more than a historian 
about the quality of Holland’s past great- 
ness. The pictures of today interpret 
the twentieth century and bring home 
to us the great meanings of the 
present. 

If you do not feel the nobility, the 
meaning, the beauty or the restfulness of 
pictures, leave them from your walls 
until you have cultivated this new love. 
Then make your purchases. It is better 
to live in a tent with a cot bed and a 
folding chair and cultivate a love of 
household things than to spend a fortune 
with no realization of their meaning. 
There is a full measure of content in sur- 
roundings that we ean appreciate and 
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an overflowing measure of discontent in 
crass materialism. 

I do not mean to suggest as a hard-and- 
fast rule that a room should contain the 
work of one artist, but only that it 
should be controlled by a unifying idea. 
For example, for a boy’s room, Schoon- 
over’s “French Canadians,” Wyeth’s 
“ Southwest,” Remington’s “ Frontier 
Life,” and Goodwin’s “ Moose and Deer 
in the Woods,” would have a bond in the 
kinship of their subjects. Of course, 
pictures may have other kinships besides 
that of subjects: they can have certain 
harmonies of color, tone or feeling; they 
ean be related through technique. A 
home differs from a museum through an 
essential characteristic, the feeling of per- 
sonality, and its pictures must show indi- 
vidual good taste. 


THE COST OF BUILDING 


Many home builders complain that a 
house always costs more than they ex- 
pected. The hardware, the plumbing, 
the lighting fixtures, the decoration, all 
turn out to be extra contracts. Many 
prospective home builders have a hazy 
idea about dimensions, and of how large 
a house can be built for a certain definite 
sum. They sometimes forget to con- 
sider all the various items of expense 
in a building, and they are not quick 
to accept possible economies. 

Of course the cost of building varies 
in different parts of the country to such 
a degree that figures cannot be definitely 
quoted. As examples, we quote the cost 
of two frame houses built in the suburbs 
of a metropolitan section of the East, 
which can be considered in the light of 
safe guides. A house two and one-half 
stories high with a ground floor 30 by 22 
feet, simply planned but well constructed, 
with painted white wood trim and tinted 
walls, with hot-water heating and two 
simple bathrooms, costs about $3,500. 
This is approximately 17% cents per 
eubie foot exclusive of cellar. A house, 
36 feet square, simply planned but well 
constructed, with selected oak woodwork 
or French enamel finish, with burlap 
on the lower walls and a close weave fab- 
rie on the upper walls, with three simple 
bathrooms without tiling, with plenty of 
built-in wardrobes and plenty of closet 
room, costs about $7,500. This is 19 
cents, and over, per cubie foot, exclusive 
of cellar. 


ECONOMIES 


It is an essential of economy that a 
house be well constructed. The future 
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repair bills should be cut down to the 
minimum in the specification. A house, 
just like a heating system, must be con- 
sidered, not only by its initial expense, 
but by its cost of running. Well- 
arranged window groupings are a saving 
over haphazard ones, not only in car- 
pentry, but also in future curtaining. We 
know a house that has, counting the cel- 
lar windows, just fifty windows on the 
south side. Surely no one speaks against 
the benefits of sunshine who urges more 
constraint in window planning. A simple 
plan cuts the cost of labor. Then, too, 
many people do not consider the bill for 
trimmings on a house as they do the bill 
for trimmings on a dress. It is the trim- 
mings that count up. Every well-dressed 
woman will tell you to save on the trim- 
mings and to have a simple gown made 
at the best available dressmaker’s. In the 
same way, it is well to have a simple 
house designed by the best talent avail- 
able, by an architect who is also an 
artist, and who does not add trimmings 
to conceal thoughtlessness, but to reveal 
the innate meanings of a home. 


INDIRECT ILLUMINATION 


Indirect illumination is being put 
upon an economic basis for house light- 
ing. In order to make it commercially 
available, two things were necessary: 
first, a brilliant light at low cost; and, 
second, a reflecting surface that would 
give an upward reflection without material 
loss. A new type of electric lamp with 
a filament of a rare metal called tungsten 
is an ideal source of light for this system. 
A reflector of remarkable efficiency is 
a single piece of blown glass coated on the 
outside with pure silver, which is pro- 
tected by coats of elastie enamel. The 
correct scientifie shape of this inverted 
reflector for throwing the rays of light 
to the ceiling without shadows has been 
found to be a bell shape with peculiar 
spiral corrugations. These corrugations 
eause the light to come from so many 
directions that not even the arms or 
ehains on which the fixtures are sus- 
pended east annoying shadows. 

This indirect system can be easily in- 
stalled on gas or electric chandeliers al- 
ready in use. It is especially adapted for 
center fixtures in rooms with light ceil- 
ings. The color of the wall does not 
affect the illumination. With the instal- 
lation of indirect lighting in new houses, 
the bell shape of the reflector will un- 
doubtedly inspire many unique and artis- 
tie chandeliers. 
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PLASTERING FOR WARMTH 


It pays in added warmth and comfort 
to have the cellar ceilings and the open 
attie walls that adjoin the finished-off 
rooms plastered. If the ashes of the 
heater rovum penetrate into the living 
rooms, the fault can usually be remedied 
by plastering the heater room eeiling. 
Otherwise the fault probably lies in the 
cellar stairs being too near the heater 
and unpartitioned from it. 


THE KITCHEN ENTRANCE 


A kitehen entrance should be as logi- 
eal a part of the house as a front en- 
tranee. To have a kitchen entrance that 
juts out from the rest of the building 
like a loosely attached woodshed shows 
carelessness in planning. In the country, 
and the suburbs especially, the back of 
the house is as important as the front in 
establishing the right tone to the place. 
One of the best signs of sincerity in our 
houses is the growing use of the term 
“garden side” for the rear of the house, 


WHITE LEAD AND OIL PAINT 


While the sanitary qualities of white 
lead and oil paint upon walls are gen- 
erally understood, its artistic color pos- 
sibilities are not so often recognized. 
One of the most charming rooms we have 
seen this year has cream white woodwork 
and a deeper yellow cream color for the 
oil-painted walls. It is not a large room, 
but this light treatment gives it alike a 
feeling of hominess and airiness. It has 
a high, wide, areched-window opening, 
divided into interesting parts by mullions 
and transoms. The window panes are not 
Jarger than 6 by 8 inches and add to the 
decorative effect. These same _ small 
panes are used in the doors. Over the 
mantel shelf is a bas-relief set into the 
chimney breast. 

Another use of white lead and oil paint 
is in an informal small den in green 
stained pine wood with rough plastered 
walls. Here a light, grayish green is 
used upon the walls. The last coat was 
mixed with turpentine to give it a dull 
finish. 

A lovely color scheme is a deep rose 
eolor with English oak. The walls in 
this room were decorated with pressed 
wood fiber panels that are nailed direetly 
to the studding. One of the advantages 
of white lead and oil paint is that you 
ean mix in the colors so they will har- 
monize with your furnishings. In this 
ease the color harmonized with the rose 
velour of the upholstering. 
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SARABAND RUG 


QuEsTion—Can you tell me of an 
Oriental rug, not too expensive, that has 
a filler pattern and a deep border? I 
should like one for my small sitting 
room. It is on the first floor, a recep- 
tion room for my friends, but I keep 
my books and sewing table in it to make 
it seem more cozy. I like the old-fash- 
ioned eustom of doing a bit of sewing 
while visiting. 


Answer—The Saraband rug is a rug 
with a repeated design for the center and 
a deep border. The center has rows 
upon rows of the small palm pattern 
with the stems of alternate rows facing 
opposite ways. The field is usually soft 
red or rose color, sometimes deep blue, 
and occasionally ivory, with the palm 
design in blue or red. The border is 
always harmonious and interesting in 
design. It is formed of many narrow 
stripes, of which the widest is usually in 
an ivory tone. These rugs are made in a 
mountainous district of Persia, where the 
people in their rug making adhere to all 
the traditions of the past. It is not ex- 
pensive.. 


A Rustic Cottage 


The house we have chosen to picture 
this month is a rustie cottage whose cost, 
in the hill country of New Hampshire, 


was very moderate. The following de- 
scription is by Miss Mary H. Northend, 
who secured the photographs. 

Amidst the picturesque environment 
of tree-topped hills and lofty mountain 
peaks, overlooking long stretches of 
fertile valleys, stands “ Broadview,” the 
summer home of Charles A. Burdett, at 
Intervale, N H. The site which this 
charming home oceupies is one of the 
finest in that region of beautiful loca- 
tions. 

The house, of the cottage type, is con- 
structed of lumber cut on the estate and 
sawed at a nearby mill, and it is conse- 
quently built of the very best material. 
It nestles on a foundation of rough field 
stone, picked up on the premises, and 
this same material is employed in the 
construction of the lower portions of the 
two outside chimneys, as well as the low 
wall that flanks the entrance steps on 
either side. 

The exterior finish is of shingles, left 
to weather, with soft brown trim and 
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: A summer cottage in the White Mountain region of New Hampshire, designed for fresh-air living 


dark green blinds, and the deep pitched 
roof is likewise shingled, the rows doubled 
at every fourth course to effect a pretty 
finish. Across the front and a portion 
of the side of the cottage extends a nine- 
foot veranda with roof supports of rustic 
posts, and above the front portion is a 
deep-covered baleony, equipped as an 
outdoor sleeping room. Another sleeping 
baleony is built at one side above a por- 
tion of the dining room, and it connects 
with one of the interior chambers. 

The entrance door, fitted with broad 
panes of glass, gives upon a large living 
room, 16 by 20 fest, finished like the 
entire interior im pine, planed and 
shellacked, with beams and rafters left 
exposed and a floor of hardwood stained 
and polished. In one corner is arranged 
the great fireplace of brick with decora- 
tions of rough field 


This window, which is a feature of the 
room, overlooks the frout veranda, com- 
manding a near view of Mt Washington, 
and it measures S feet in length by 5 
feet in width. It consists of a single 
plate of glass and occupies nearly the 
entire space at one end of the room. In 
addition to this window two French win- 
dow doors, 5 feet in width, and two side 
windows, about 3 feet wide, are provided 
and so arranged as to permit the play 
of cool cross drafts. 

Broad glass doors conneet the living 
room with the dining room, finished in a 
similar manner, and characterized by a 
ereat fireplace of field stone. the 
corner beside the deep bow window, be- 
neath which extends a softly cushioned 
seat, ascends the broad stairease of rustic 
design to the apartments on the seeond 


stone, and adorning x 


the chimney breast is 
a panel motto done 
in burnt wood with 


DINING ROOM 


six deer and fawn 


running across the 
space beneath the 
motto portion, while 
along the sides are 
trees and outline 
views of the White 
Mountains and Inter- 
vale meadows as seen 
from the  ontlook 
window. 


PLATE GLASS 


LIVING ROOM 


13x 25° 


KITCHEN \ 
20° 


Ground plan, showing the convenient 
arrangement of the rooms 
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floor. Spacious, built- 
in cupboards with 
drawers beneath line 
the room on one side, 
and afford convenient 
storage nooks for china 
and table linen. The 
furniture, like that in 
the main room, is prin- 
cipally constructed from 
unbarked bireh, and is 
very pretty and artistic. 

From the dining 


SLEEPING 
BALCONY 


SLEEPING 
BALCONY 
9x13" 


room leads the kitchen, 
convenient and attrac- 
tive in its arrange- 
ment, and entered from the exterior by 
a separate entrance, and opening from 
here is the maid’s room and the rear 
veranda, 

On the second floor are three large 
chambers, all connecting with the front 
and side outdoor sleeping baleonies, and * 
a large bathroom, provided with the best 
open plumbing. 


Plan of the second story, showing the outdoor sleeping balconies 


The house was designed by J. William 
Beal, arehiteet, of Boston, and its cost, 
complete, was $2,500. Following is an 
estimate of the cost: 

Exeavating, stonework, _ brickwork, 
fireplace, $400; lumber, $700; carpentry, 
$450; mill work, $400; plumbing, $250; 
painting, $150; tinware, $75; hardware 
and nails, $75; total, $2,500. 
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The cobblestone fireplace and rustic mantel 


Side view of the cottage, showing its beautiful location 


A general view of the living room 
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The dining room, looking through into the living room 
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A eozy corner of the living room 
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A sleeping balcony, affording protection, yet with every benefit of the open out-of-doors 
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By Frances Margaret Fox 


Illustrated by Katherine Richardson Wireman . 


T WAS Sunday morning in the eoun- 
try. Grandpa was away and the 
hired man was asleep under the trees. 

There wasn’t a week-day sound on the 
farm. Birds were singing hymns and 
anthems. When the _ roosters were 
obliged to crow they did it softly: seemed 
as if they advised the hens to make less 
noise. Not a duck quacked near the 
house. Big gobbler said, “Gobble, gob- 
ble, gobble” just once, in muffled tones. 
The very cows appeared to be thinking 
solemn thoughts that morning. 

“Sunday’s a long day when your 
mother and your grandma e¢an’t go to 
chureh,” the little boy said to the black- 
and-white eat. 

“Go alone,” suggested Mother Robin. 
The little boy wasn’t sure whether she 
said, “Go alone” or “go along;” but 
whatever she advised, it gave him a new 
idea. 

Grandma had rheumatism in her foot 
and Mother was not feeling well, so 
neither of them could even get ready 
for church. They both smiled when Billy 
said he wished to go alone. 

“T know ’zactly where Grandpa’s pew 
is,” declared the child, “ and I won’t turn 
around nor play with books, and I'll ’ist 
sit up and listen, and after church when 
anybody says, ‘ Who is this little man?’ 
—so silly !—I’ll tell what my name is, and 
’ist shake hands with the minister.” 

So Mother put on Billy’s Sunday suit, 
washed his hands and face, combed his 
hair and kissed him good-by. 

“Tle won’t go much farther than the 
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“T know 
He never went any- 


gate,” she said to Grandma. 
the ways of Billy. 
where alone.” 

When the black-and-white eat saw 
Billy start down the garden path, she 
hastily rubbed her front paw over her 
ears, shook her coat, gathered up her 
tail and trotted after. Billy had just 
passed the pansy bed and was beginning 
to feel sorry he thought of going to 
ehureh alone, when he looked down and 
saw the eat. Billy smiled, the eat purred 
and they were both much pleased. Any 
other time a small brown hand would 
have petted the black-and-white head; 
but that.Sunday morning was different. 
The eat went a little farther than the 
gate before she trotted home. It was 
kind of her to go as far as she did; but 
the little boy felt disappointed when he 
found himself once more alone. 

At that moment he looked down and 
noticed a toad hopping along by his 
side. Billy knew perfectly well that it 
would be improper to go to chureh with 
a toad; but he was glad to have company 
even the distance of five hops. 

When Madam Toad rested under a bur- 
dock leaf, a big yellowish butterfly went 
all the way to the corner with Billy. 
When she left him the white village 
church with its square belfry was in sight. 

Just then the little boy noticed a cow in 
the grass by the roadside. When she saw 
Billy, that cow serambled to her feet and 
most politely bowed. Billy said after- 
ward that she shook her horns at him; 
that was heeanse he didn’t understand 
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¢ow manners in the country on a Sunday 
morning. When the poor little boy was 
so frightened he didn’t know what to do, 
a man appeared who was watching the 
cow. 

“There, now, little feller,” said he, 
“Brindle wouldn’t hurt a fly. Gimme 
your hand and I'll take you fur as that 
there stone pile yonder.” 

“TI wish you were going ’ist as far as 
the chureh,” said Billy. 

“T ain’t got on a clean collar or I 
would sure,” replied the man, with a low 
laugh. “ Ain’t you a little feller to be 
going to church alone?” 

“There’s been somebody with me all 
the way so far,” was the response. 

Just then, if you will believe it, Dea- 
eon Jones drove up behind with his two 
white horses and family carriage. 

“Ho!” said he to the horses. “ Jump 
in, Billy,” the deacon continued. 
“ Haven’t seen you and your folks in the 
country for quite a spell. Where you 
bound for?” 

“Grandpa’s church.” 

“We'll let you off at the door. We 
worship in Cherryville.” 

Almost before he knew it, Billy was in 
the entry of the white church. Then he 
did feel lonely. The middle aisle looked 
so much longer and wider than it did 
when he walked by Mother’s side. The 
last bell began to toll before Billy dared 
venture a step down the aisle. Then a 
young man observed that he was alone. 

“Wish to sit in your grandfather’s 
pew?” he inquired. 

Billy nodded. He never felt so tiny 
in his life as that morning when he fol- 
lowed a tall young man, who walked too 
fast, down that dreary aisle. 

The small boy climbed into the empty 
pew and began thinking what a sad 
and solemn thing it is to be all alone, 
when a little girl noticed him. She had 
big blue eyes and yellow eurls. Billy 
saw her whisper to her pretty mother. 
The pretty mother smiled and motioned 
to Billy. 

“Come, sit with us,” she whispered. 

Billy slid out of Grandpa’s lonely pew 
in three seconds and sat close beside the 
little girl’s pretty mother through the 
service. Afterward she took him home 
in her carriage. 

In Grandpa’s family they speak of that 
Sunday morning as the first time Billy 
ever went to church alone. 
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Making the Bird Airship 


By Adelia Belle Beard 
One of the Authors of Things Worth Doing 


OW are we going to make an 
airship when we ean’t fill the 
bag with gas?” said Donald. 
“Why, make it of stiff paper and it will 
stand out without gas,” Polly answered. 

“Yes, but I don’t see what is to hold 
it up?” Donald objected. 

“We will make the airship first and 
then find something to hold it up,” Polly 
replied cheerfully. 

“That’s a girl’s way of doing things,” 
laughed Donald. 

“ Well, it’s a good way,” retorted Polly. 

Donald did not entirely agree with 
her, but Polly’s way seemed the only way 
in this case, so he fell in with her plan. 
“Of course we will make the balloon 
cigar shaped like a dirigible, and have a 
propeller,” he said. 

“Yes, and let us make wings, too; 
they will help keep it in the air,” Polly 
added. 

“And a tail for a rudder,” said Don- 
ald. 

“Why, it will look just like a bird!” 
Polly exclaimed. “And we ean eall it 
the ‘bird airship.’ That sounds nice, 
doesn’t it, Donald?” 

“All right,” said Donald; “now T’ll 
make the balloon.” 

“Oh, Donald, please let me do that. 
You always take the hardest parts and I 
know I can do some of them,” protested 
Polly. “Besides, I have thought of a 
way to make it.” 

“Well, I don’t care if you make the 
balloon,” said Donald. “This is your 
scheme, anyway. I'll do the other things, 
but use this stiff manila paper, Polly; 
it is good and strong.” 

Polly was soon at work bending and 
clipping and shaping a pattern that later 
she would correct and reduce to exact 
measurements. .Donald watched her while 
he waited to learn what size to make the 
wings, tail and little passenger ear. 
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“T am making the balloon in panels,” 
Polly informed him. “ It is easier than 
trying to keep it round, and I shall eut 
each end into points with a bend-over on 
each point to fasten them together.” 

“Going to glue it?” 

“Why, no. I thought I would button 
it together with catches and slits. It is 
hard to glue a thing of this kind, and 
one has to hold each part so long for the 
glue to harden,” Polly answered. 

Figure 1 shows how Polly began to 
draw her balloon after she had worked 
out her pattern. First she made an ob- 
long six inches wide and nine inches long. 
This she divided into six panels by draw- 
ing lines across the oblong from side to 
side. She was very eareful in her meas- 
urements, using a rule and making her 
lines exactly one ineh apart the whole 
length. “The sides won’t fit if they are 
not even,” she said to herself. Next she 
drew two lines across the oblong from 
top to bottom, the first line three inches 
from the end edge and the second line 
three inches from the first line, whieh 
made it also just three inches from the 
other end edge. These lines eut each 
panel into three equal parts and made 
three rows of small oblongs, each one 
inch wide and three inches long. 

“That looks simple enough,” 
mented Donald. 

“Yes, but T haven’t made the points 
yet,” said Polly, laying her ruler along 
one end edge of the oblong and placing 
a dot exactly in the middle between the 
top and bottom line of each panel. 

She placed her dots on the opposite 
edge of the panels at the other end of 
the oblong in the same way, then drew 
the points as shown in Figure 1. You 
will see that the points are the length 
of the end panels, the dot forming the 
anex and the inside end of the panel 
the base. 
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The airship seems to sail by its own power 


The panel, letter I, shows a point before 
the bend-over is added. In order to make 
the bend-overs exactly alike and all of 
a size, Polly drew another line through 
each row of end panels from top to bot- 
tom, which divided them through the mid- 
dle, as shown in the lower left-hand pan- 
els of Figure 1. To make the bend-overs 
on the top panels the width of the others 
it was necessary to extend these middle 
lines one-quarter of an inch above the 
top lines of the panels. 

From this middle line, one-eighth of 
an inch above the top line of the panel, 
Polly drew a slanting line to the tip of 
the point, then she drew corresponding 
lines from the middle lines to the tips of 
all the points, but started each of these 
other lines from the place where the 
middle line crosses the lower edge of the 
point just above. 

“These are the bend-overs,” she said, 
as she drew the last line. 

“Where are you going to make your 
catches?” Donald inquired. 

“ Right here,” Polly replied, laying her 
ruler across the side point of a bend-over 
one-eighth of an inch from the tip and 
drawing two short lines with a space 
between one-quarter of an inch long for 
the neck of the catch, as shown on the 
bend-overs at the right of Figure 1. 

The first rough pattern showed Polly 
that the slits for the catches should start 


at the middle line and run parallel with 
the lower edge of the points (S, Fig- 
ure 1), so it was here Polly made them. 
The slits are a little over one-quarter of 
an inch long and are exactly in the cen- 
ter of the points. 

“The top bend-overs must be a little 
different from the others,” Polly ex- 
plained, “because the catches are to 
eome through on the outside, while the 
eatehes on all the other bend-overs will 
fasten on the inside. You see, I have 
to give the top eatches long necks and 
slant them upward.” 

The dotted lines from Z to Z show 
where Polly placed her ruler to give the 
proper slant to the neck of the top 
eatches, and the two slits J and K, on 
the lower point, show where the top eatch 
is to be fastened. The neck of the top 
eatch is one-quarter of an inch wide and 
one-eighth of an ineh long, and the slits 
J are a little over one-quarter of an inch 
long and one-eighth of an inch apart. 
The slits are parallel to one another, and 
the one on the upper edge of the point 
begins just one-sixteenth of an inch 
from the middle line. 

“This,” said Polly, drawing an extra 
panel seven-eighths of an inch wide and 
three inehes long, directly below the 
lower middle panel, “is for a bend-over 
to fasten the middle of the balloon to- 
gether.” 
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“Better divide it into three,” Donald 
advised. “Put two over and one under 
when you fasten them and they will hold 
tighter than one bend-over.” 

“JT believe that will be best,” Polly 
agreed. So she drew the lines from top 
to bottom on this last panel, which di- 
vided it into three small oblongs, each one 
inch long and seven-eighths of an inch 
wide. Half an inch below the top line 
she drew the short lines for the catches, 
leaving spaces between three-eighths of 
an inch long for the necks, and then 
drew slanting lines for the catches touch- 
ing the middle of the lower line. (Fig- 
ure 1.) The slits for these catches she 
made on a line through the middle of 
the top panel (L, M, N, Figure 1.) 
The two end slits are one-quarter of an 
inch from the ends of the panel, and the 
middle slit is exactly in the center of the 
panel. Each slit is half an ineh long. 

When Polly eut the balloon out along 
the heavy lines it was like Figure 2. The 
side points of the catehes seemed too 
long, so she snipped them off and made 
them blunt, as in Figure 2. 

By this time Donald, who had been 
experimenting with Polly’s first pattern, 
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Polly made the pattern for her balloon like this 


had designed the wings (Figure 3), and 
the tail (Figure 5). He directed Polly 
to eut slits for the wings in the position 
shown in PO, OP, Figure 2. The slits 
P are exactly in the middle of the edge 
between the first and second panels at 
the top and the first and second panels 
at the bottom, and the slits O are in the 
middle of each second panel, top and bot- 
tom. Each slit is three-quarters of an 
inch long. 

“Now make slits for the tail in the 
top edges of the top point and the fourth 
from the top point,” said Donald. 
“ Make each slit five-eighths of an inch 
from the tip.” 

“How long a slit?” said Polly. 

“Three-eighths of an inch,” returned 
Donald. 

So Polly made the slits R and Q, Fig- 
ure 2, and then bent the balloon along the 
dotted lines. Donald made the wings 
(Figure 3) four and one-eighth inches 
long from tip of eatch to tip of wing. 
The neck of the catch is one-half of an 
inch long and five-eighths of an inch 
wide, and the catch from tip of point to 
neck is three-eighths of an inch deep. 
Just above the neck of the catch the wing 
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When cut out the balloon looked like this 


is seven-eighths of an inch wide and at 
its broadest part it is three and one- 
quarter inches wide. 

Donald bent in the points of the eateh 
of one wing and pushed the catch in 
through the slit O in the balloon and out 
through the slit P, then he opened out 
the points of the catch. 

“That will hold it steady,” he said, 
and fastened the other wing on in the 
same way. 

“Do you want to fasten the tail on 
now?” asked Polly. 

“No. Put the balloon together first,” 
said Donald. 

Then Polly began to shape her balloon 
by slipping the catches of the bend-overs 
L, M, N through the slits L, M, N. She 
lapped L and N over the panel and M 
under the panel. This brought the 
catches of L and N on the inside, and 
the catch of M on the outside. Then she 
lapped the bend-over of the point B 
over the edge of the point A and inserted 
the catch of the bend-over in the slit in 
the point A. The bend-over of the point 
C she put through the slit in the point 
B, and in the same way fastened D to C, 
E to D and F to E. This brought all 
the points at one end of the balloon to- 


gether, except F and A, and these she 
seeured by putting the catch J of the 
point A in through the slit J and out 
through the slit K in the point F, which 
brought the catch on the outside. The 
other end of the balloon she put together 
in the same way, and it looked like Fig- 
ure 4. 

“ This is the tail,” Donald said, holding 
up a piece of paper cut like Figure 5. 
The tail is four and one-half inches long, 
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BoTrtom epee” 


When the balloon was put together it looked like this 


two and _ one-quarter 
inches wide at the end and 
five-eighths of an inch 
wide where it joins the 
body. Donald eut a slit 
half an ineh long in the 
middle of the narrow end 
and then cut out a small, 
wedge-shaped piece at the 
end of the slit. The wedge 
is five-eighths of an inch 
long and a trifle over one- 
quarter of an inch at the 
base. 

“What is that pointed 
hole for?” said Polly 

“The end of the balloon 
fits in that when these two 
square catches (Q, R, Fig- 
ure 5) are put through 
the slits you made for the 
tail,’ Donald answered. 
(Q, R, Figure 2.) Polly 
looked for the slits and 
found that one was on the 
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The tail acts as a rudder 


top edge and one on the bottom edge of 


the back end of the balloon. 

“Now we will hitch it on,” said Don- 
ald, taking the balloon from Polly and 
He opened the slit 
between the catches, pushed the eatch Q 
down through the top slit Q, and the 
eatch R up through the bottom slit R. - 


adjusting the tail. 


Polly put the ropes on the little car 


and the tail could not slide 
out of place. “The wings 
must stand out at the 
sides,” he added, bending 
each wing down where it 
joined the balloon. 

“Ts this the car?” 
Polly inquired, taking up 
the little box. (Figure 6.) 

“Yes,” said Donald, 
“but I haven’t put the 
propeller on yet.” 

The car Donald made is 
pointed at each end. It 
is three inches long from 
point to point, one inch 
wide and one inch high. 
Each side of the car is 
two inches long and the 
ends are double. Figure 
7 is the pattern of the car. 
The entire length of one 
side of Figure 7 is five 
inches, while the entire 
length of the other side is 
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but four and three-quarters inches. The 
difference is at the ends. The end divi- 
sions on the left of Figure 7 are three- 
quarters of an inch from top to bottom, 
while the end divisions on the right are 
only five-eighths of an inch 
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from top to bottom. The 
other divisions of the two 
ends are exactly alike, each 
three-quarters of an _ ineh 
from top to bottom. The 
slits V, W, T, U, are one- 
eighth of an inch from the 
inner edge and are three- 
eighths of an inch long. V 
and U are one-eighth of an ineh from 
the end edges and the slits W and T 
are one-quarter of an inch from V and 


Donald made a ecateh at either end of 
the left side of Figure 7 (Y, X). The 
necks of these catches are one-quarter 
of an inch long. Then he bent up the 
points V, W, U, T, along the dotted lines, 
which made the floor of the ear pointed 
at each end. He bent the sides up and 
the ends in, according to the dotted lines. 

The points V, W, U, T, he pushed 
through the slits 
inside of the ear, through 
through W, U U the through 
T. Then he fitted the other end pieces 
on the outside, covering the points, and 
fastened the eatches Y and X in the slits 
Y and X. This held the point securely 
between the double ends and made all 
snug and tight. 

“T ean put the ropes on now,” said 
Polly, and threading a needle with soft 
cotton twine she pushed the needle 
through the double end of the car just 
beyond the side bend and near the top 
edge, as shown in Figure 6. She drew 
the string through and tied it at the 
end. Threading the needle again, she 
fastened another string to the other end 
of the ear; then, with the needle still 
threaded, she took a stitch in the bottom 
edge of the balloon at the middle of one 
of the bend-overs. The place is indicated 
by the two dots on Figure 4. Bringing 
the needle down again, she ran it through 
the opposite side of the car, unthreaded 
it and tied the end of the string to the 
ear. 

This made a loop which passed from 
one side of the car through the bottom 
edge of the balloon to the other side of 
the car. The string used for the loop 
was three and one-half inches long. The 
other end of the car Polly attached to 
the balloon in the same way and the lit- 


The propeller is made of a pinwheel! on a short hatpin 


tle passenger car hung suspended from 
the balloon by four ropes. (Figure 8.) 

“T have the propeller ready now,” 
said Donald. 

“ What a good idea, to use a pinwheel 
for a propeller!” exclaimed Polly. “ How 
will you fasten it on?” 

“This way,” said Donald, and he ran 
a hatpin through the pinwheel, pushed 
a small cork up on the pin, leaving one 
ineh between the cork and the head of 
the pin so that the wheel would turn 
easily. (Figure 9.) Then he forced the 
pin in through the middle of the forward 
end of the ear and out through the mid- 
dle of the back, allowing a space of one- 
quarter of an inch between the cork and 
the ear. (Figure 8.) 

“Why, Donald, you have put the pro- 
peller in front of the car!” eried Polly. 

“ That is all right,” Donald assured her. 
“Tt won’t spin around if we have it at 
the back; and, besides, Santos Dumont, 
who has made some of the finest airships 
in the world, put the propeller at the 
front of some of them. He says it draws 
the ship along instead of pushing it.” 

Donald made the pinwheel for his pro- 
peller of a two-inch square of paper. 
He folded the square diagonally first one 
way, then the other, and cut slits along 
the folds almost to the center, as I am 
sure you all know how to do. Then he 
took up the alternate points and, turn- 
ing them over to the center, ran the pin 
through them and the center of the wheel 
in the way you have done scores of times. 
If, perchance, you never have made a 
pinwheel, the Kraft Shop in this maga- 
zine for April, 1908, will tell you all 
about it. 

“Now, Polly,” said Donald, “ how are 
you going to make the thing fly?” 

“T will show you,” said Polly, and she 
threaded a needle with a piece of strong 
black linen thread ten inches long. Then 
she took a stitch through the top edge of 
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the balloon at the forward end, drew the 
thread through and tied the end fast. 
She took a stitch through the top edge 
of the balloon at the other end, where 
she tied the last end of the thread. This 
made a loop extending upward from the 
top of the balloon. (Figure 8.) 

In Figure 2 you will see just where 
the needle was put through the edge of 
the balloon. At the middle of the loop 
Polly tied another piece of thread about 
two feet long, and at the end of the long 
thread she tied a short loop. 

“Watch it now, Donald!” she cried, 
as, grasping the short loop tightly in 
one hand and holding it at arm’s length, 
she began to swing the airship around in 
a circle. Slowly it went at first; then, 
gathering speed, it began to fly in earnest. 
The little propeller spun around busily 
and the ship seemed sailing by its own 
power. As the supporting thread was 
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black, it was hardly visible, and the wings 
that were lifted and lowered by the move- 
ments of the ship appeared, like a bird’s 
wings, to buoy it up. 

“Tsn’t it perfectly lovely?” Polly ex- 
claimed. “See how I can make it dip and 
rise again, just like a real airship.” 

“Yes, it is certainly good,” he said; 
“and one of the best things about it is 
the way the tail acts as a rudder. Don’t 
you see how it keeps the ship going al- 
ways forward? Here—let me see if I 
ean make it back.” And, taking the 
thread from Polly’s hand, he swung the 
ship in a straight line, first one way then 
the other, but at each end of the course 
the balloon turned and started over the 
route again, bow forward. 

“Tt is all right, Polly,” he declared. 
“Put some of your little dolls in the 
ear for passengers and we will give 
them a ride.” 


The Runaways 


By Lilian Dynevor Rice 


Ten little piggies ran off one day— 
Far, oh, far, the hilltop over!— 
Frolicsome pinky white pigs were they, 
Who wouldn’t linger nor pause nor stay, 
But pranced and danced as they skipped 
away, 
For each was a freedom lover. 


Oh, it was a fair and smiling seene— 
Far, oh, far, the hilltop over!— 

The waving grasses were soft and green, 

Poppies and daisies bloomed bright be- 
tween, 

The sunbeams scattered their golden 

sheen, 

And sweet was the breeze with clover. 


And gay were the rovers, until—oh, my !— 
Far, oh, far, the hilltop over!— 
A storm cloud darkened the smiling sky, 
The rain came down and the wind blew 
high, 
The dust and the leaves began to fly; 
Then the runaways wanted “ Mo’ver.” 


Homeward they seamper’d all in a row— 
Quick! oh, quick! We want our 
“ Mo’ver !”— 
And weren’t they seolded? No, oh no! 
She scrubbed them first ’til they looked 
like snow, 
Toasted them pink in the fire’s glow, 
And kissed every toe-pig rover. 


Then tucked all ten in the crib away— 
Pillow soft and fleecy cover !— 
For—what, you have guessed? It’s just 


a wa 


y 
That “ Mo’ver” and Totkins always play 
When bedtime’s near and the sky grows 


gray, 
And little dream shadows hover. 
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Aunt Jemimy’s Attack of Suffragitis 


By Cally Ryland 


ELLUM, honey,” said Aunt 

Jemimy, crossing her hands in 

her ample lap, “las’ wintuh 
I had de plumbago, en’ wintuh befo’— 
dat was de wintuh li’l’ Jonas was bawn— 
I had de narvous posterity, but look laik 
ain’t none uv muh diseases seem to sarve 
me de way dat dis suffragitis do. 

“How do hit feel? Wellum, hit feel 
disaway. You jes’ done los’ yo’ tas’e fuh 
doin’ all de things you’s been used to 
doin’, en’ you strikes out on a new plain 
to do dem things whar you ain’t nevuh 
thought uv doin’ befo’ in all yo’ life. 

“Evuh sence I was ma’ied I been 
wukkin’ dese two han’s off fuh dat lazy, 
good-fuh-nothin’ Jonas, en’ muh ’leben 
ehillun—fo’ daid en’ seb’n livin’—en’ I 
ain’t nevuh seem to min’ it so much 
nuthuh, bekase muh mammy brung me 
up to b’lieve dat was what wimmin was 
fuh, to look artuh de husban’ en’ chillun 
uv de fambly. But soon ez dis heah suf- 
fragitis struck me I sez to muhse’f, ‘ M-m! 
No mo’ uv dat!’ en’ I ain’t hit a lick sence. 

“ Jonas he hustles roun’ en’ makes de 
fiah en’ biles de clo’es, en’ Ma’ Ann she 
washes ’em out, en’ Gawge Wash’n’t’n 
he hangs ’em on de line, en’ li’l’ Jonas he 
totes ’em home, en’ when I ain’t at de 
suffragitis meetin’s—which dey meets 
nigh unto eve’y day—lI jes’ sots back in 
muh cheer en’ enjoys muhse’f watchin’ 
how hit takes de whole fambly to do one 
Z7oman’s wuk. 

“Yas’m, I s’pec’ I is gittin’ fat, settin’ 
still en’ doin’ nothin’, but ef hit’s a quesh- 
ton whethuh ruthuh do muh 
juty heah en’ lay up fuh muhse’f treas- 
uahs in heb’n, er whethuh I’d ruthuh set 
roun’ en’ let somebody else do it en’ lay 
up on muhse’f poun’s uv fat—wellum, I 
nevuh did keer fuh dese heah skinny- 
galoots noway. 


“You ’low you thought de suffragitis 
Wimmin was de kin’ dat was fyahly 
pantin’ to be free to do de men’s wuk in 
de worl’? Yas’m, you sutney struck de 
nail on de haid dat time, sho. Dat’s jes’ 
what dee does want. En’ you say I 
ain’t doin’ no man’s wuk en’ so I eyarn 
have no suffragitis in muh bones? Hi! 
Hoceum, I ain’t doin’ no man’s wuk! 
Ain’t I doin’ Jonas’s wuk? Is Jonas 
evuh done ennything sence I ma’ied him 
’eep’n ’tis to set aroun’ heah en’ watch 
me slave fuh him, en’ grow] ef I so much 
ez axed him to fotch a bucket uv watuh 
f’om de well? 

“Dat’s what I’se doin’ now to de ve’y 
bes’ uv muh ’bility. I’se doin’ de wuk in 
dis house dat de man uv de house is 
allus been in de habit uv doin’, en’ I’se 
doin’ hit jes’ ez well ez he evuh done hit 
in his life, you heah me! 

(“ You, Gawge Wash’n’t’n, fotch dem 
elo’es in heah dis minute, suh, en’ tell 
yo’ daddy to hustle ‘long wid dat kindlin’ 
wood. I ain’t got time to set heah all 
day en’ watch him wuk!) 

“Yas’m, I does fin’ hit mighty hard 
sometimes. Hit’s allus been a heap 
easiuh fuh me to do things muhse’f den 
*twas to tell yothuh folks how dee oughter 
be done, en’ look laik I does git mighty 
brefless sometimes wid yellin’ at de chil- 
lun en dey lazy, good-fuh-nothin’ daddy; 
but I ’spee’ I’ll git used to it in time en’ 
Yarn to sot still en’ let de chillun fall in 
de fiah widout takin’ de trouble to pick 
7em out, en’ de meat bu’n up on de stove 
widout risin’ f’om muh comf’t’ble cheer 
to move it—jes’ de way Jonas is allus 
done. 

“Nor’m, I know dat ain’t puzzactly 
what you mout call doin’ a man’s wuk, 
but hit sho is a im-provemint on it, you 
heah me!” 
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CONSERVATION THE KEYNOTE 


It was fitting that the second annual 

convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Home Economies should take 
place in Boston, the city which Mrs E. H. 
Richards, the president of the associa- 
tion and the leader of this great move- 
ment, calls her home. How this asso- 
ciation developed from what was known 
as the Lake Placid Conference on Home 
Eeonomics our readers already know. 

This meeting was called the second 
annual convention; it was, in faet, the 
first annual meeting following the one 
of organization, and several hundred peo- 
ple, in place of twenty, were in attendance. 
But, as in the first meeting of the Lake 
Placid Conference in 1899, the cost of 
living was the dominant note, if expressed 
in different terms than before. Probably 
the only reply to the query of “ How to 
reduce the cost of living” is the “ con- 
servation of resourees.’ And _ this, in 
many different forms, was the keynote of 
the Boston convention. 

Conservation of any resources, public 
or private, ean only come through edu- 
eation—such edueation as enables the 
man or woman to know not alone the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, but the sat- 
isfying power of that which the dollar 
has enabled them to buy. Those at the 
convention were told of the enormous 
waste of heat from the modern cooking 
apparatus, and everyone who heard the 
paper on physics as related to home eco- 
nomies realized how necessary the appli- 
eation of the sciences had become to the 
problem of daily living. The papers of 
the most important morning session 
showed the need of applied sciences in 
the edueation of the woman who is the 
consumer and the conservator. Those of 
the evening, given by such eminent scien- 
tists as Professors Foline and Mendel, 
showed the increasing need of knowledge 
in the conservation of the powers of the 
living machine. 

To those who have watched the growth 
of home economies in the past ten years, 
this meeting of December 31, 1909, and 
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January 1, 1910, seemed more than an 
unqualified success. It is not given to 
many of us to see the fruit of our labors, 
but upon Mrs Richards this joy has been 
bestowed. For many years she has been 
faithfully and persistently laboring for 
the recognition of the need of scientific 
education in and for the home. The fed- 
eral government whose laborers and 
workers lived in homes had put forth its 
efforts for the farmer and the manufac- 
turer, but the homes had been left to take 
care of themselves, At this meeting, not 
alone the numbers in attendance and the 
immense growth of the subject of home 
economics, as attested by the program, 
evinced the advance made in a com- 
paratively few years, but the names of 
the speakers and their connection with the 
government as well as the leading univer- 
sities of the country showed that Mrs 
Richards and those who had so ably 
helped her—Mrs Melville Dewey, Mrs 
Mary Hinman Abel, Miss Helen Kinne, 
Miss Isabel Bevier and others—are having 
the great happiness of reaping at least 
the first harvest of seed sown many years 
ago. 
The name “home economics” was ac- 
cepted as a generic title in 1899, and 
this has not as yet been changed. Since 
then there have been many discussions 
of nomenclature, and yet the constant 
misuse of terms, not alone by the laity, 
‘but by those apparently interested in the 
many phases of the subject itself. This 
should not be; the general public who live 
in homes are more and more clamoring 
for assistance in living right—in learn- 
ing how to live at all; and the student 
who enters the field of home economies in 
any of its divisions needs to appreciate 
that she has taken up no little work, but 
has definitely dedicated herself as a 
worker in one of the great sociologic 
movements of the day. 

All such movements in their infaney 
suffer at the hands of the ignorant, the 
partly informed and the misinformed. 
But it is high time that the students of 
“ domestic science,” “ domestic art,” “ do- 
mestic economy,” “household arts,” 
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“household seience,” “ home economies,” 


and euthenies, learn not only to think 
rightly about these terms and what they 
mean, but use them in such a way as to 
convey the right meaning to those who 
are seeking to know and to learn. 

The papers on the cost of living pre- 
sented to the members of the American 
Association of Home Eeonomies simply 
gave added incentive to the work we hope 
to do in helping the housekeeper, not 
merely to make one dollar do the work of 
two, but to show her how that dollar can 
go as far as it did in former years in 
providing for her needs. Tn this seience 
has to help. Nutrition not) mean 
simply getting enough to eat; it means 
supplying the living machine with an 
adequate amount of nourishment fitted 
to its individual needs, 

Simmons College and the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology opened 
their doors to weleome this gathering. 
Simmons has been built since the first 
Lake Plaeid Conference, and, under the 
presidency of Mr Lefavour and the 
deanship of Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, 
it has established its purpose as being 
that for whieh Mrs Richards in her clos- 
ing address stated the association stands. 


does 


READ THE LABEL! 


Whisky, as such, does not muel 

interest our readers, nor the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who recently 
gave a decision as to what it is, but that 
decision is nevertheless important, having 
a direet bearing upon our food supply. 


Aceurate and reliable branding and 
labeling: this, in a nutshell, is the prin- 
ciple affirmed by the President in his 
decision. A more liberal poliey in the 
use of names is deereed, but the utmost 
accuracy must be observed in printing 
these names on the labels of beverages 
and foods, The Pure Food Law has, we 
believe, been strengthened by the decision, 
for the publie will be allowed, under 
government supervision, to decide what 
they want, rather than what may be 


foreed upon them under some government 
board or commission, whieh has been 
wont to decree, in a manner which some 
of the manufacturers thought arbitrary, 
what certain words—whisky, for example, 
—mean. The eonsumer must 
read the label. 

The label will inform them the nature 
of the particular whisky, or vinegar, or 
salad oil, or whatever the goods may be, 
the various manufacturers being per- 
mitted to continue the use of the terms 
“whisky,” vinegar,” ete, under stated 
conditions, provided the label tells the 
truth and the whole truth, The Presi- 
dent has not the power te change the 
law; his finding only directly its 
enforcement to. the extent of restraining 
prosecutions under it in the particular 
point in issue, 

The familiar advice is rendered even 
more imperative: “ Read the label!” 


learn to 


The eontention of Dr Warne in his 
article on “ The Cost of Living,” in the 
February issue, that the prevailing high 
prices of the necessaries of life are owing 
largely to trusts and combinations of 
capital, finds support in the reeent testi- 
mony of the president of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association, that about 
$28,000,000 of eges and an approximate 
quantity of butter had been held in cold 
storage through the autumn and early 
winter in order to get higher prices. 
Other conditions operate to keep prices 
up, as later articles in this magazine will 
¢learly show, but the monopolists must 
bear their share of the responsibility. 


Even as Saint Patrick is supposed to 
have banished snakes from Treland, so is 
Dr Crumbine of Kansas banishing an 
infinitely worse pest, the common drink- 
ing cup, from the railroad trains of our 
country. He introduced this reform in 
his own state; others are following suit— 
Iowa, Michigan, Florida and Oklahoma. 
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Laundry Bags 


This monogram laundry bag is made 
of homespun; colors, natural, cream, sage 
green, brown and old blue. Bag No 
$91+- finished, with your own monogram 


Laundry bag No 891+ 


(designed from your initials 
by our handicraft designer) 
stenciled upon it, costs $1.75, 
postpaid. A monogram you 
already possess on stationery 
or in some other form can be 
enlarged for you. If you fur- - 
nish the monogram, to be used 
in an enlarged form, the fin- 
ished bag costs $1.25, post- 
paid. 
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A Lunch Set 


A luneb set of tan or white linen comes 
in the design of No 892+. The set con- 
sists of a luneh cloth and twelve doilies. 
The 24-inch lunch cloth shown costs 50 
cents, postpaid. Cotton for working 25 
eents extra. 

The six 9-ineh doilies which form part 
of this set cost 10 cents each, postpaid. 
Cotton for working one doily costs 12 
cents extra. 

The six 5'%-ineh doilies which finish 
set cost 6 cents each, postpaid, Cotton 
for working ore doily costs 8 cents extra. 

The complete set, consisting of 1 lunch 
cloth and 12 doilies costs $1.35, postpaid. 
Mereerized cotton for working set costs 
$1.25 extra. This cotton comes in any 
color desired. The tan linen lunch cloth 
illustrated is embroidered in old blue. 
Old rose, brown or pale yellow might 
have been used. 

In ordering articles on Pages 381, 382, 
383 and 384, address Handicraft Depart- 
ment, Goop HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
Springfield, Mass, making all money 
orders and checks payable to the Phelps 
Publishing Company. 


Tan linen lunch cloth worked with old blue embroidery. No 892+ 
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For Embroiderers 


Design for jabot tie No 836--, stamped 


on fine white linen, costs 20 cents, 
postpaid. Cotton for working, 12 cents 
extra. 

Design for fold-over tie No 707+, 
stamped on fine white linen, costs 12 
cents, postpaid. Cotton for working, 7 
cents extra. 

Design for shirtwaist No 878-+- (for 
eyelet embroidery), stamped on 245 yards 
of 36-ineh linen costs $2.25. Cotton for 
working 20 cents extra. Stamped on 3 


No 707+ 


No 879+ 


vards of 32-inch soisette, No S7S+- eosts 
$1.25. Stamped on 2's yards of 40-ineh 
lawn, No 878+ costs $1. The same 
prices apply to shirtwaist design No 
S794. 

Toothbrush holders No S77-+- and No 
855+ are made of mercerized webbing. 
They are lined with rubber sheeting and 
are decorated with a stenciled design. No 
855+ or No 877+ costs 30 cents, com- 
pletely finished and postpaid. 

For directions for ordering any of the 
six articles described above, see Page 
381. 
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Nursery Stencils 


These stencils, which are made of dur- 
able oiled stencil card, were designed 
especially for the use of children. The 
stenciling should be done with the indel- 
ible stencil crayons, and the material 
stenciled upon may be paper, cloth or 
wood. The stencils are divided into two 
sets. The upper half of the page, No 
880-+-, is the country village set. This 
includes church, lamp post, schoolhouse, 
bird, tree, dwelling house, trolley car, dog 
and eat. Set No 880-+-, including box 
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of indelible stencil crayons in seven eol- 
ors, costs 75 cents, postpaid. 

The lower part of the page, No 881+. 
is the cireus set. This ineiudes soldier, 
man in eart driving horse, elephant, 
camel, man, giraffe and clown driving 
donkey. Set No 881-+-, including box of 
indelible stencil crayons in seven colors, 
costs 75 cents, postpaid. 

Both sets, No 880-+- and No 881+-, and 
one box of crayons, will be sent for 
$1.30. 

For directions for ordering stencils, 
see Page 381. - 
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Helen Louise Johnson, 


Associate Editor 


and Director Good Housekeeping Institute 


To the Housewite 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeeping Magazine by an expert 
in cookery. Quantities and directions should be exactly right as here given. Failure with any recipe should 


be reported to the Associate Editor. 


Questions concerning processes, materials and apparatus used in cookery will be answered through 


these pages by Miss Jolinson. 


The Process of Cake Making 


By Helen Louise Johnson 


HERE are, primarily, but two kinds 
of cake mixtures, and all the mani- 
fold big and little, round and 

square, large and loaf varieties are but 
modifications, embellishments or different 
eombinations of these two eake founda- 
tions. There are cakes without butter, of 
which sponge cake is the best example, 
and eake with butter, of which eup and 
pound eakes are best known. 

There is no such thing as luck in cook- 
ing. It is like any other art, the result 
of skill; in some, in part 
inborn; in others, ac- 
quired: but in either case 
the resuit of practice. 

And the first step is 
preparation. How to 
measure, and then per- 
sistence in doing it, is 
one of the first maxims 
of good cooking. A 
measuring holds 
one-half pint or two 
gills—or sixteen level 
tablespoonfuls of dry 
material. Teaspoons and 


tablespoons for kitchen use should be of 
regulation sizes, just as much as the eups 
used. Any cup or spoon or handy utensil 
will not answer. 

In general, dry materials should be 
sifted before measuring, and when a eup- 
ful is ealled for, the eup should not be 
dipped into the flour or sugar and shaken 
down until leveled. This not alone adds 
more of the particular ingredient than 
is ealled for, but it is apt to make a 
messy process out of what can and should - 


The finished cup cakes on the cooler 
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First have everything ready 


be a very dainty one. All measurements 
are level unless the recipe states to the 
contrary, and a rounding spoonful equals 
two level ones. For it should round as 
much above as the spoon rounds under- 
neath. 

To measure a cupful, put the material 
in by spoon or seoop, round slightly, then 
level with a knife. Do not shake the eup 
to settle the flour or whatever it may be. 
To measure a spoonful, dip it in, then 
level quickly and deftly with the knife. 
Halves are divided lengthwise of the 
spoon. 

A eupful or spoonful of liquid is all 
the eup or spoon will hold, not to carry 
from pantry to kitehen, but all it will 


hold right there, where everything should 


be ready. For the process of cake mak- 
ing resembles directions for a childish 
game: One, to make ready; two, to pre- 


pare; three, to go slam bang—and then 
—there you are.” 

Let it be cup eakes with butter that 
are about to be made—that diffieult cake 
called one-egg cake. 

The first step is to get butter, sugar, 
eggs, milk, flour, baking powder, bowls, 
spoons, fork or beater and pans ready 
greased, all there at hand. The next is, 
not to begin to mix, but to attend to the 
fire and the oven, for if the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating, the test of cake 
making is in the baking. There are no 
infallible rules to guide the seeker to sue- 
cess here-—everything depends. Ovens are 
as individual as people, and ranges form 
habits of their own. The fire should be 
clear and even, and in-such a condition that 
it will not have to be remedied or attended 
to while the baking is going on. Only 
experience can teach one here, but some 
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Grease the pans with a brush 
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Mix the butter and sugar together until creamy 


of the helps to this may be found in keep- 
ing the interior of the stove clean around 
the oven: no ashes nor coal above or 
below. And when a stove is red hot the 


ehaneces are the oven is ecooling—for the 
heat from the stove is being thrown into 
the room in place of going where it be- 
longs. 

In making good cake, as in.making 
good coffee, it is necessary to have good 


materials to begin with. The butter may 
not be too salt or filled with water; the 
sugar should not be the coarse but finely 
granulated, and pastry flour shou!d be 
used. Measure or weigh the quantities 
required, then sift the flour again, and 
right here a division of opinion will be 
found as to whether the baking powder 
should or should not be sifted with it. 
Baking powder is made of certain ingre- 
dients which unite in the presence of 
water, releasing carbon dioxide, a gas 
which is to make the eake light. The 
claim is that if put in at the last, after 
the batter has been well beaten, nearly 
all the gas is available for raising the 
cake. Whereas, if sifted with the flour 
and added -with it to the cake, that much 
strength is lost. The best way is probably 
to experiment and find out which method 
brings the best result with your baking 
powder and your way of doing. 

The most difficult muscular part of 
eake making is the creaming of the but- 
ter and the sugar. If the butter is very 


eold and hard it is better to bring it to 
the kitchen some time before needed, for 
it should be about 70 degrees F to be 
suecessfully and easily creamed. The 
mixing bowl may be heated with hot 
water before beginning to cream the but- 
ter, but the butter itself should never be 
heated or melted except by standing in 
the room, whose temperature may or may 
not be particularly warm. Cream the 
butter in a bowl with a wooden spoon, 
then add the sugar gradually, stirring 
carefully. The butter should first be of a 


“soft, creamy consistency, and when sugar 


is added, suflicient beating must be done 
to have the mixture creamy and not like 
hard sauce. If the sugar has not dis- 
solved before the cake is baked, the 
grains, in melting in the eake in the 
oven, make holes in the cake and spoil 
the texture. Coarse-grained cake again 
and again comes from not sufficiently 
mixing and beating in the sugar. 

If one egg only is to be used, it should 
be beaten very light without separating, 
and added to the butter and sugar. If 
more eggs are used, the usual process is 
to beat the yolks and whites separately, 
adding the yolks to the butter and sugar, 
the whites later. Occasionally, a recipe 
ealls for more sugar than ean be beaten 
properly with the butter, and in that ease 
a portion of it may be beaten with the 
yolks, and this mixture added to the but- 
ter and sugar. When the egg or the 
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Beat the whites of eggs to a stiff, dry froth 


yolks are well beaten in, and the mixture 


is light and full of bubbles, begin to add 
flour and milk alternately, beating and 
stirring steadily in order to seeure a 
light, fine-grained cake. 

The whites of the eggs should be beaten 
to a stiff, dry froth, which means some- 
thing very different than merely beating 
them light. They should be beaten on a 
plate or platter with a wire beater of 
some description. The whites of egg’ 
are beaten to break up the tenacious albu- 
men and fill it with air. In order to 
accomplish this the egg must be lifted, 
not beaten round and round, and the air 
admitted. 
amount to every cake, to enhance or bring 
out its flavor, and if it is added to the 
whites while they are being beaten, it 
hastens the process by taking up some of 
the water. The eggs should be sufli- 
ciently dry to stick to the platter, and as 
they cannot stand after being beaten 
without separating, they should be used 
without any great delay. 

In mixing the whites of the eggs with 
the batter, lift and fold them in; do not 
beat again. Stirring indieates a cireular 
motion; beating a lifting, in which the 
ingredients are turned over and over; but 
folding in means a gentle motion—a ver- 
tical downward move and a deft turning 

are 


Salt should be added, a small’ 


over of the mixture, folding in as much 
at a time as possible. Stirring mixes in- 
gredients; beating incorporates air; fold- 
ing or eutting in retains the air already 
introduced into an ingredient or mixture. 

Pans should be greased with a brush, 
or a piece of clean paper, which should 
be at onee burned. There are objections 
to brushes, for they are difficult to keep 
clean, but they are better than pieces of 
paper torn from the last grocer’s package 
which has come in. The pans should be 
greased lightly, just enough to prevent 
sticking, and then filled with the batter 
by pouring it from the bowl, and all this 
should be done as rapidly as_ possible. 
Here is where delay costs. 

The baking of bread or eake should be 
divided into three parts: The cup cake 
is going to bake thirty minutes. During 
the first ten the cake should rise; that is, 
the heat of the oven should be moderate, 
so that the mixture may be evenly heated 
and evenly rise. During the second ten 
minutes the eake should rise and begin 
to brown; and during the last brown 
evenly, settle a little and draw away 
from the pan. 

To test when done, listen, for it should 
make but a slight singing noise; or press 
with the finger; if done, the eake will 
rebound, and most cakes are done when 
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they shrink from the sides of the 
pan. 


Fours au Café 


Beat two eggs well and beat into them 
one cupful of cream, and then one cupful 
of sugar. Mix and sift one and one- 
quarter cups of flour with one teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar and one-quarter 
teaspoonful of salt. Stir this into the mix- 
ture and add one-half teaspoonful of soda 
dissolved in a tablespoonful of hot water 
and one-half teaspoonful of vanilla. Bake 
in large square jelly cake pans until done. 
Cut in diamond-shaped pieces and put 
each two pieces together with the fol- 
lowing filling: Make a smooth paste of 
two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch with a 
little water. Mix this with one eupful 
of clear coffee and let it boil ten minutes; 
then add one-quarter cupful of sugar, 
one-quarter teaspoonful of salt and the 
slightly beaten yolks of two eggs. Cook 
until the mixture thickens. After filling 
the cakes cover them with an icing made 
by mixing the juice of two oranges with 
that of one lemon and stirring in con- 
fectioner’s sugar until stiff enough to 
spread without running. Before the icing 
dries sprinkle cakes with finely chopped 
browned almonds. F. J. S. ° 


Honig Wafel (Honey Cakes) 

Beat to a cream one-half eupful of 
butter and one cupful of powdered sugar. 
Beat into this one egg well beaten and 
one-half ecupful of strained honey. Stir 
the two cupfuls of pastry flour pre- 
viously sifted with two teaspoonfuis of 
baking powder and last stir in one-half 
cupful of finely chopped filberts. Let 
the mixture stand where it is very cold 
(do not freeze) overnight. When ready 
to bake roll the dough very thin, eut into 
faney shapes, brush them over with the 
white of an egg diluted with a teaspoon- 
ful of warm water. Sprinkle the cakes 
with granulated sugar and chopped fil- 
berts. Bake them in a hot oven until a 
golden brown. A. W. 


Chocolate Cake 


Melt two ounces of chocolate in a 
double boiler. Add to this the yolks of 
two eggs beaten with one-half of a eup- 
ful of milk. Stir carefully until the mix- 
ture forms a soft paste; remove from 
the fire, add two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, one cupful of sugar and one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt. Dissolve one level tea- 


spoonful of soda in a little warm water 
and add to one-half cup of sweet milk. 
Add this to the chocolate mixture alter- 
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nately with one and one-half eupfuls of 
sifted flour, stirring and beating until 
batter is well mixed and smooth. Turn 
into a flat shallow pan and bake for 
twenty-five minutes in a moderate oven. 
The cake must be carefully baked and 
tested as to its being thoroughly done 
before removing from oven. Use a white 
frosting on this cake. Boil a eupful of 
sugar and one-half cupful of water with- 
out stirring until it forms a thread when 
dropped from the tines of a fork. Beat 
this into the white of an egg which has 
been beaten until stiff. Continue beat- 
ing until the mixture is cool enough to 
spread on the cake without running. 
Spread it smooth with a knife dipped in 
hot water. K. B. S. 


Maple Sugar Cake 

Cream one-half eupful of butter with 
two cupfuls of sugar until well mixed. 
Beat and stir in alternately one cupful 
of milk and two and one-half cupfuls of 
flour sifted with three teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder and one-half teaspoonful 
of salt. Then eut and fold in the whites 
of five eggs beaten to a dry stiff froth. 
Bake in three layers until done and put 
together with maple filling made as fol- 
lows: Cook three cupfuls of maple sugar 
with one-half cupful of water until it 
threads when dropped from the tines of a 
fork. Beat the syrup into the whites of 
two eggs beaten until stiff and dry. 
When the filling is stiff enough to spread 
put it between the layers and on top of 
the cake. A. H. D. 


Oatmeal Scones 


To one cupful of well-cooked oatmeal 
porridge add one ecupful of milk, one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, one tea- 
spoonful of brown sugar and one salt- 
spoonful of salt. Mix these together 
well. Sift two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder with one ecupful of flour, and 
stir it into the mixture, adding more 
flour as needed to make a dough just stiff 
enough to handle. Roll out half an inch 
thick, eut with a sharp biseuit cutter and 
bake to a delicate brown on a hot buttered 
griddle. R. F. D. 


Oatmeal Cookies 


Mix together two cupfus of sifted 
flour, two cupfuls of oatmeal, one-half 
pound of chopped raisins, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt. Beat one cupful of 
brown sugar to a cream with three- 
quarters of a cupful of shortening (one- 
half butter and one-half lard). Add two 
eggs well beaten, one-half teaspoonful of 
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vanilla and one-half cupful of hot water 
in which is dissolved one-half teaspoonful 
of soda. Stir in the dry ingredients and 
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drop by big spoonfuls on the floured bot- 
tom of inverted pans or a eooky sheet. 
Bake until delicately browned. T. W. B. 


Cake-Making in Ante-Bellum Days 


By Frank Herndon Pratt 


FTER the finishing touches were 
put on the big “ Lady Baltimore ” I 
had just taken from my gas range 

I placed it in the center of the dining 
room table, took a seat by the window and 
gave a sigh of relief. It is such a bumpy, 
mysterious cake that I always feel I 
have turned out a Jack Horner pie. My 
mother sat by the open fire and began 
talking to me. 

“Let me tell you how your great- 
grandmother made cake.” “ 

“Oh, please do, and I shall put a page 
in my recipe book ‘Cake Making in 
1830.’ ” 

“Your great-grandmother,” continued 
my mother, “was named Nancy Gregg. 
She married Capt James Bowles of Albe- 
marle County, Virginia. She had a little 
coal-black maid by the name of Jane, 
and a little coal-black dog by the name of 
Trim, whose entire duty in life seemed to 
be one continual romp in and out among 
the rose bushes which grew in profusion 
on Grandma’s lawn. Every Saturday was 
eake-baking day, and there was never 
a time in that spacious, hospitable home 
when we were out of cake. 

“On this large, well-cultivated Virginia 
estate Uncle John, a slave, was known 
and respected as the cake maker at the 
big house. The children felt that he oc- 
eupied a position second only to Santa 
Claus. Early Saturday morning Uncle 
John would arrive from the quarters 
spick, span and spotless in a suit of white 
osnaburg. That was a cloth much heavier 
than indian head and was manufactured 
in Maine for the use of the negroes of the 
South. His sleeves were short, his face 
clean shaven and a cook’s cap adorned his 
closely cropped head. Aunt Minerva, the 
regular cook, went down to her cabin and 
Uncle John became monarch of the 
kitchen. 

“A fire was in readiness in the big 
kitchen fireplace, for all baking was done 


there. With a long-handled shovel kept 
for the purpose the coals were raked to 
the front, and on some flat, smooth stones 
the oven was placed. From the spring 
house were brought the eggs which had 
been placed in cold water the night be- 
fore. In the dining room stood the sugar 
box. Like the rest of the dining room 
furniture this box was made of mahogany. 
It stood on legs, was lined with zine and 
was the size and shape of a musie cabinet 
of today. It held exactly one hundred 
pounds. 

“Of course baking powder was un- 
known and soda was not used. In 
later years came saleratus and a car- 
bonate of potash, which was cream of 
tartar mixed with soda. After that, 
housekeepers used homemade baking 
powders, consisting of tartarie acid, 
soda and flour, sifted till as fine as 
starch. But the lightness of Uncle John’s 
cakes depended on the eggs, and they 
were beaten to a froth. Each pound cake 
called for one dozen eggs and each Sat- 
urday called for one pound cake, to say 
nothing of the cakes baked in enormous 
muffin molds, and pyramids of crisp, 
brown tea cakes. 

“ All of the mixing was done in a pig- 
gin which was kept for this purpose. 
piggin was a cedar bucket, and this one 
had brightly polished brass hoops, and 
Unele John beat his batter over and over 
with a cedar paddle so the air was driven 
into the cells. He made gold eake, silver, 
spice, jelly, sponge, fruit and—yes, Lady 
B.ltimore. Such wedding cake I have 
never seen anywhere. 

“Tt is said,” concluded my mother, 
“that an odor recalls past memories more 
than anything else, and I wish I could 
again have a whiff of that old Virginia 
kitchen on baking day. It would be res- 
onant of my girlhood and a wedding 
breakfast one morning in June.” 
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Chapter II 


RS MERRIAM drew up the 

ruffles of her sleeves, which fell 

over her hands, pushed the hair 
back from her forehead and whipped up 
the yolk of an egg which she had placed 
in an unchilled soup plate. She stirred in 
a few drops of oil from a bottle and 
then began to pour it upon the egg in a 
steady stream, without waiting to incor- 
porate it thoroughly. The dressing had 
a suspiciously grainy look when she sud- 
denly abandoned it and hurried to the 
pantry for a saucepan. 

She made another journey for a spoon, 
the third time she brought out a box of 
eocoa. She measured out three tea- 
spoonfuls of cocoa into the saucepan, 
then went back once more to the pantry 
to get some sugar. With a few drops of 
boiling water she made a paste of the 
cocoa and sugar and set the saucepan on 
the stove. Each time she crossed the 
kitchen she clutched at her trailing, cloth 
skirt and then suddenly released it as 
she remembered that her fingers were 
not immaculate. 

The drafts of the stove had all been 
closed and fresh coal put on when 
Bridget started for her afternoon out. 
Frances threw everything open and gave 


the stove an impatient shake. Then she 
returned to her mayonnaise. Egg and 
oil had entirely separated. Again she 


hurried to the pantry and came back with 
another egg. This she broke, dropping 
the yolk upon the curdled salad dressing. 
She stirred for a few moments, and at 
first it seemed as if the egg and oil were 
about to blend. At once she picked up 
the oil bottle and poured more oil into 
the plate. The new oil did not unite in 
the least and in spite of the most vigor- 
ous stirring the dressing continued to 
separate until the oil stood in a clear 
layer with the egg at the bottom. 

By this time the stove was almost red 
hot and the water in the saucepan had 
dried out. This proceeded to call itself 


to her attention by a smell of scorching. 
She hastened to the stove and caught up 
the saucepan, but too late. The cocoa 
had burned on in a hard, dark mass, 
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With an exclamation of disgust she took 
it to the sink and turned on the faucet. 
She scrubbed and scraped under the run- 
ning water for a few minutes and then 
stopped with a ery of dismay. The front 
of her skirt was spattered with dirty 
water. 

“Oh, why can’t I remember to put on 
an apron!” she cried. She sank into a 
chair and looked hopelessly from her 
soiled skirt to her spoiled dressing. Sud- 
denly she sprang to her feet and turned 
off the drafts of the stove. 

“There, I did remember one thing,” 
she sighed. “But what shall I do? I 
wanted to have something nice for Rob’s 
supper. I'll get this horrid salad out 
of the way, anyhow.” 

Some lettuce leaves were soaking in 
a pan of water on the table. She slapped 
them fiercely on two plates, poured some 
of the salad dressing over them and set 
them into the pantry. “TI know it won’t 
be fit to eat by dinner time, but it can’t 
be much worse than it is now, anyway,” 
she muttered to herself. Then she looked 
over the contents of her larder. There 
were some slices of cold meat which she 
had calculated on as her main dish for 
the meal. As she looked at them her 
ambition rose. “T’ll stew them,” she 
cried, “ and make a little stock for some 
brown sauce, and then boil some eggs 
hard and pour it over them. I remember 
we used to have that at the Stoddard’s. 

No sooner said than done. She laid the 
pieces of meat in a frying pan and 
added boiling water to cover them. They 
looked a little hard and unpromising, 
but she threw in a liberal quantity of 
salt and turned her attention to the fire, 
which was now at the reddish-white 
stage. She piled on a quantity of fresh 
coal and shut the drafts all up tight. 
Just then the door bell rang. She looked 
at herself in the small mirror by the 
window. Ashes whitened her hair. 
There was a smut on one cheek. The 
pretty dress which she had put on to 
please Rob was spotted and dusty. 

“Well, there is no help for it,” she 
said to herself grimly, making what few 
improvements she could in a_ hurry. 
“Perhaps it’s only the postman.” 
391 
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On the doorstep -stood Gretchen Mor- 
ris and Mrs Leonard. 

“Come in and see a perfect fright,” 
urged Frances. “ You might think that 
I had just experienced a cyclone or an 
earthquake, but, no—it’s only Thursday 
afternoon, my maid is out and I am 
trying to prepare a simple meal. I’ve 
spoiled everything I touched and the 
kitchen is a horror.” Between tears and 
laughter she related her disasters. “ It 
all sounds so easy,” she ended. “ When 
Bridget is cooking I watch her and it 
all seems as easy as pie. Then I read 
in the cook books about all sorts of 
lovely things that sound so easy and I 
want to try them so much, it seems as if 
I ecouldn’t wait. Then when the time 
comes everything seems to get mixed up 
in my mind and I don’t know which to 
try first; or I haven’t got the materials I 
want, and everything turns out awful, 
and—oh, dear—” 

“You’d get more regular practice if 
you didn’t have a maid,” said Pauline. 
“T do everything myself. We had some 
fearful and wonderful meals at first, I 
assure you, but things are going better 
now.” 

“Flow long did it take?” inquired 
Frances, so eagerly that they both 
laughed. 

“Tt’s surprising what a week or two 
will do when you really give all your 
time to it,’ Pauline encouraged her. 
“Tt’s worth months of doing things by 
fits and starts. But, meanwhile, if you'll 
exeuse my asking, is the cold mutton 
still on the stove?” 

“Yes. Will it be doing anything it 
shouldn’t?” asked Frances anxiously. 

“You said you put it on in a frying 
pan. Unless it’s covered, you know, the 
water evaporates very rapidly from a 
flat, shallow thing like that.” 

Frances waited for no more, but flew 
out of the room. <A wail from the 
kitchen caused the other two girls to 
abandon all formalities and follow her. 
Frances stood over the stove with a lid 
in her hand and an expression of despair 
on her face. A glance at the frying pan 
showed them the worst had not happened. 
The water still covered the meat and it 
wasn’t even bubbling. Frances still held 
one stove lid, Gretchen raised the other 
and they both peered into the fire box. 

“There’s plenty of coal on,” remarked 
Pauline dubiously. 

“A coal stove never will do what I tell 
it to,” confessed Gretchen, “but let’s 
open all the drafts, anyway.” 
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“Come in,” responded Frances ab- 
sently to a knock at the door. It opened 
and a tall, rosy-faced grocer’s clerk came 
in with an armful of parcels. He looked 
with some interest at the trio about the 
stove. 

“ Ain’t it acting to suit you, Ma’am?” 
he inquired genially. 

“There’s a fire there, but it won’t cook 
anything,” Gretchen explained. 

“T’ve been working at it all the after- 
noon,” put in Frances. 

The man stepped over to the stove and 
looked at it, above and below, with a 
practiced eye. “What did you do to 
it last?” he inquired, finally. 

“Well,” said Frances _ reflectively, 
“first it wouldn’t burn, so I shook it 
down and opened the drafts, then it got 
too hot, so I put on fresh coal and closed 
the drafts.” 

“Um—yes—” remarked the man as he 
appropriated the poker. “I guess you 
got her going a bit too lively and then 
shut off on her a bit too sudden. The 
only worse thing you could have done 
would have been to shake it down again 
when it was burned low. That’ll knock 
a fire right out, every time. What you 
want to do now is to give her a chance 
to breathe.” He adjusted the shaker as 
he spoke and began letting some ashes 
gently out of the grate. 

“T’m a married man myself,” he con- 
tinued, “and my wife’s a little bit of a 
woman, but I’ve seen her lots of times 
get after a fire like that and yank the 
grate around until you’d think she’d 
knock the stove to pieces. ‘Let her 
breathe first, Molly, I says to her. ‘ Just 
give her a chance to breathe’”” He 
abandoned the shaker as he spoke and 
began cautiously prying out a few clink- 
ers from the grate with the poker. 
“There she blows,” he said suddenly. 
The girls, watching in a group around 
him, saw a glint of red between the bars 
of the grate. 

“Why, you'll have a fine fire here in 
a few minutes,” he went on cheerfully. 
“The only thing is, when a fire’s low 
and sickly, be easy with her—don’t stir 
it around too much. If you turn her 
inside out with the shaker she’ll go out 
on you, sure as winking, every time. 
Hear that!” 

The girls listened attentively. A 
slight erackling sound was beginning to 
come from the coal. 


“ After you once hear that noise,” said 
the grocer man, “it’s your own fault 


if she goes back on you. And now—” 
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he picked up the empty coal hod with a 
practical air, “what were you planning 
to do with this fire? I'll just get you a 
mouthful of coal to keep you going in 
ease you want to bake or anything.” 

He disappeared in the direction of 
the cellar. The girls gazed after him with 
awe and admiration. ‘“ What would you 
give to be able to do that?” murmured 
Gretchen, peering at the resuscitated fire. 

“Tt looks so easy. It all looks so 
easy,” exclaimed Frances disconsolately. 
“But I must confess I can’t grasp the 
principle of it. Bridget shakes the fire 
to make it burn and he shakes it to put 
it out, and—” 

“Now, if you were wanting to broil 
this evening,” said the voice of the gro- 
cery man as he came along the passage 
with a full hod of coal, “ I’d keep every- 
thing open for awhile and get a good 
red bed of coals—or if you want to get 
up a dinner on top of the stove, let her 
go a little while, but don’t let her get 
red hot and burn all the life out of the 
coal. Shut her off in time. Or—” he 
lifted a cover and looked in, “she’d be 
in fine condition to ‘lay’ for the night. 
You never want to try to check a fire 
and leave it unless it’s just in first-class 
shape. You take a little pindlin’ fire 
that’s all ashes underneath and go and 
leave it with the drafts off, and ten to 
one, when you come back, you'll have to 
put wood in before you can do a bit of 


Lenten 


Fricassee of Onions and Potatoes 

Skin a dozen small onions and scrape 
a half dozen small potatoes. Melt two 
tablespoonfuls of butter in a saucepan 
and cook the onions and potatoes in it 
for five minutes. Add one cup of water, 
salt and pepper and simmer gently until 
the vegetables are tender. Mix four 
tablespoonfuls of flour smoothly with 
one-half cup of milk and add it to the 
onions and potatoes. Cook for five min- 
utes. Beat an egg and add it to the mix- 
ture, and stir over the fire for a few 
minutes. Cook one-quarter pound of 
spaghetti and arrange it in a ring on a 
hot dish, sprinkle two tablespoonfuls of 
grated cheese over it and bake in a hot 
oven for ten minutes. Put the onions, 
etc, in the center of the spaghetti and 
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eooking with it. But get her clear and 
clean underneath, with plenty of fresh 
coal on top, just the glint of red showing 
and that little crackling noise underneath 
the coal; then check her—close her for 
all you’re worth. Most stoves need to 
have the covers left half off beside. 
Some will let gas off if you do that and 
them ain’t the economical kind to buy. 
They’ll eat up all the coal you can pile 
on them before morning. Now, if there’s 
nothing else, I must be going.” He 
adjusted one or two drafts and put poker 
and shovel in their places. 

“Thank you ever so much,” the girls 
chorused after him as he shut the door. 

“ And now let’s see what can be done 
to that salad,” said Pauline. 


(To be continued) 


Lessons from the Foregoing 
Chapter 


Disaster always follows when no apron 
is worn to cover the dress. Salad dress- 
ing cannot be made by indiscriminately 
mixing oil and the yolks of eggs. 

Coal fires are difficult to manage. To 
get one to burn brightly after the stove 
has been closed up for some time, open 
the dampers and shake or poke down the 
ashes until the fire is clear underneath. 
If the oven is to be used close the oven 
damper when the fire is bright and hot. 


Dishes 


garnish the top with tomatoes sliced and 
baked. Serve at once. Vegetarian Cook- 
ery, by Florence A. George. 


Lentil Soup (Puree) 

Wash one-half pound of lentils and 
soak all night in one quart of water. Pre- 
pare and cut in small pieces one medium- 
sized Spanish onion, one small turnip, 
one carrot and two sticks of celery. Cook 
these for five minutes in one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, add the lentils and water 
in which they were soaked and one tea- 
spoonful of salt. Bring to the boiling 
point, skim and simmer for two hours. 
Rub all through a sieve. Return to the 
saucepan and bring to the boiling point. 
Mix two tablespoonfuls of flour with one 
cupful of milk, add it to the soup and 
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cook for ten minutes. Season with salt 
and pepper. Vegetarian Cookery, by 
Florence A. weorge. 


Macaroni and Chestnuts 


Bake about twenty chestnuts until they 
are tender and then peel them and pound 
them in a mortar with a little pepper, 
salt and butter until they are a paste. 
(They may be put through a meat chop- 
per.) Next wash and boil half a pound 
of macaroni. Drain off the macaroni and 
put it in a stewpan with the chestnuts 
and four tablespoonfuls of butter to 
moisten it, stir it all together and put a 
whole onion in to flavor it, removing it 
before serving. If the mixture gets too 
dry it may be moistened with a little milk 
or stock. Cook, stirring constantly for 
fifteen minutes, turn it into a baking dish, 
cover with a little Parmesan cheese and 
bake in the oven until brown. Cassell’s 
Vegetarian Cookery. 


Mushrooms au gratin 


Make this dish from fresh cup mush- 
rooms, with the cups about two inches in 
diameter. Peel ten mushrooms very care- 
fully, without breaking them. Cut out 
the stalks close down with a spoon, scoop 
out the inside of the cup, so as to make 


it hollow. Peel the stalks and chop them 
with all the scooped-out part and a slice 
of onion. Add a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, a saltspoonful of dried thyme. 
Fry all this in a pan with a tablespoon- 


ful of butter. Add sufficient dried bread 
crumbs that have been rubbed through a 
wire sieve to make the whole into a moist 
paste, and season with salt, pepper and a 
little lemon juice. Fill each of the cups 
with this mixture so that the top is as 
convex as the eup of the mushroom. 
Shake some fine bread crumbs over the 
top, place the mushrooms in an oiled pan 
and bake them in a slow oven until the 
mushroom cups are soft and tender, but 
do not let them break. Remove them to 
a dish with an egg slice and place around 
the edge some erisp fried parsley. Cas- 
sell’s Vegetarian Cookery. 


Nut Croquettes 


Chop one ecupful of pecans or walnuts, 
add to one pint of mashed potatoes, add 
to them the yolks of two eggs slightly 
beaten, and one teaspoonful of salt, one 
teaspoonful of onion juice, one table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, one salt- 
spoonful of pepper and one-quarter of a 
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nutmeg grated. Mix these together well 
and form into cylinders. Beat the whites 
of the eggs with two tablespoonfuls of 
water until well mixed. Roll the cro- 
quettes in this, then in bread crumbs and 
fry them in hot fat. Serve with them 
well-seasoned peas. Mrs Rorer’s Vege- 
table Cookery. 


Chinese Salad 


Wash and boil one ecupful of rice 
and cool it. It must be sufficiently dry 
when cold to be taken in the hands with- 
out stickiness. Put the rice into a bowl 
and sprinkle with one teaspoonful of salt. 
Blanch, dry and chop one-quarter of a 
pound of almonds and sprinkle them over 
the rice. Over this spread one-half can 
of mushrooms sliced. Make a French 
dressing of six tablespoonfuls of oil, two 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice; beat until 
quite thick and add one tablespoonful of 
soy. Pour over the salad mixture, toss, 
and serve on lettuce leaves, It is wise to 
mix the rice in one bowl and have the 
lettuce dry in another. In serving, put 
the lettuce leaves on the plates and ladle 
into them the salad. Mrs Rorer’s Vege- 
table Cookery. 


Vegetable Turkey 


Mix two cupfuls of lentil pulp (pre- 
pared by cooking lentils and passing them 
through a fine colander), one cupful of 
strained stewed tomatoes, two eggs 
slightly beaten, two ecupfuls of walnut 
meal (made by pressing English walnuts 
through a colander), one-half ecupful 
of wheat cereal, one-half cupful of gluten 
browned in the oven, the juice of one 
onion, one-quarter cupful of thick nut 
cream, a little minced celery and pulver- 
ized sage and salt to season. The mix- 
ture should be quite stiff, as it will be if 
the water is drained from the lentils. 
Place the mixture in a bread tin, and 
bake in a quick oven. If the mixture 
proves to be thin, a longer, slower bak- 
ing will be required, as when done it 
should be stiff enough to slice nicely. 
Serve in slices on individual dishes, with 
a small quantity of dressing prepared in 
the following manner, and a garniture of 
parsley or celery leaves: One ecupful of 
lentil pulp, one cupful of strained, stewed 
tomato, one cupful of nut cream, browned 
flour to thicken. Season with salt, cel- 
ery and a little grated onion. Strain be- 


fore serving. Kellogg’s Healthful Cook- 


ery. 
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HEN Cousin Victorine, old Uncle 

Beleourt’s daughter, wrote that 
she was coming straight from 
the steamer for that long-promised visit 
of hers, my husband turned to me with a 
distinctly exultant challenge in his eye. 

“Now,” said he, “ you’ll bave to give 
us some real Creole dishes in spite of 
yourself, my lady.” 

“T don’t see why,” I argued, more 
for the fun of teasing than anything else. 
“She’s been abroad long enough to get 
catholic tastes in eating, as well as other 
things, I should think.” 

“That’s just it! She’s been abroad so 
long that she must be homesick for a 
real Creole dinner such as Mére Bégin 
used to conjure together in old Papa 
Beleourt’s kitchen. Do you remember?” 

Did I remember? Could one forget? 
The old French woman, broad shoul- 
dered, wide of girth, moving. among her 
myriad pots and pans, tins, coppers and 
glazed earthenware, which made spots of 
brightest color in the long, low-ceilinged 
kitchen with its sanded floor, was not a 
picture easily forgotten; while for her 
savory dishes, steaming hot, her salads 
and her coffee one cherished a respectful 
veneration, quite apart from any senti- 
ment usually aroused by so commonplace 
and familiar a subject as daily food. 

We had spent three lovely winters 
there in the early years of our marriage, 
when Victorine was a motherless little 
schoolgirl with quaint pinafores and 
long, shiny, chestnut plaits braided to 
their very ends and tied with cherry- 
colored ribbon. 

When Victorine was seventeen Papa 
Beleourt had died and she had come 
North to school and then gone abroad 
to study music, so that we had not seen 
her in five years. It was therefore with 
great joy that we prepared for her visit 
and made ready to show her the sights 
of Washington. 

“The part that puzzles me,” said Neal, 
after I had given my consent to a veri- 
table orgy of Creole good things, “is how 
you are to be gadding about all day with 
Victorine and still get up these things 
which according to my recollections used 
to take Mére Bégin half the day to 


Mére Bégin’s Creole Dishes 
Adapted to a Fireless Cooker 


By Clarisse McCauley 


cook. Get a maid if it will help you.” 

I shook my head. Domestic service in 
Washington if relatively cheap, is apt 
to be inefficient. Besides, imagine a maid 
in the intricacies of dawbe l’Italienne 
or a Créole gumbo. 

“TI prefer a fireless cooker to a maid 
any day,” said I. 

Neal looked reproachful. Dear Neal 
would live a la Créole if I could hear of 
such a thing; but regard for his digestive 
powers, now no longer in their first 
vitality, and for the best interests of 
Eleanor—a girl of fifteen who studies and 
needs food that is both simple and easily 
assimilated—had kept me silent as to the 
possibilities of leaving dishes that in the 
old Creole days needed patient watching 
and coddling to the tender eare of a 
plain homemade hay box. (Only I long 
since discarded the hay for a mixture 
of cotton and cork with asbestos eylin- 
ders. ) 

Certainly we decided that it was an 
ideal menu for a week of such sight-seeing 
and visiting as we put in, for there is 
this merit about most of the Creole 
dishes, that they combine so many ingre- 
dients in themselves that any one dish, 
in conjunction with plenty of crisp 
golden brown French bread, a bowi of 
salad or olives and coffee—clear and 
piping hot—will form a most satisfying 
meal, and Victorine’s delight over them all 
was at least half as much sentimental as 
gustatory. It was only necessary to 
order the day before and to have every- 
thing delivered early in the morning, so 
that after Eleanor and Neal were off 
for the day, while Victorine, who in- 
sisted upon taking hold, made the beds 
or straightened up the living room, I 
started my dinner and was ready for the 
round of sight-seeing by ten o’clock. 

And now for some of Mére Bégin’s 
treasured recipes written in French, in 
fine, slanting, quavering, brown lines on 
ruled letter paper—yellow and _ brittle 
with age and breathing a faint though 
pungent aroma of the kifchen. (And 
here, let me say, that if you do not like 
the flavor of garlic do not be afraid to 
omit it; even the omission of the ever- 
present onion could not spoil the dishes, 
395 
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There are so many ingredients in a true 
Creole dish that one may well spare a 
few, if necessary. Also, if your family 
is averse to things fried in lard, you may 
use butter, ham or bacon fat.) 


Créole Gumbo 


Cut in pieces a young chicken. Wash 
and sprinkle with salt and pepper and 
fry in hot lard. Pack the pieces in your 
cooker kettle. Pour away some of the 
lard if you think there is too much left 
in your pan, and into the remaining slice 
a large onion. When the pieces are 
tender but not brown add a spoonful of 
flour. Brown this carefully, adding grad- 
ually a little hot water, that it may not 
burn. Have ready some small pieces of 
ham, two dozen oysters, two dozen boiled 
shrimps and add these to the contents of 
the pan. Then pour over the whole three 
pints of boiling water. Cook together 
for a few minutes and pour over your 
chicken. There should be enough liquor 
in the kettle to cover the whole. Boil five 
minutes, season to taste and place in the 
cooker. You will want to put your 
gumbo on the fire fifteen minutes before 
you are ready to serve, in order to re- 
duce the gravy. Pour into a tureen, 
sprinkle with chopped parsley and send 


to the table with rice, cooked dry. 


Daube a VItalienne 

Have your butcher send you a juicy 
eut of beef about three inches thick, such 
as would be suitable for a pot roast. 
Make slits in the meat and insert strips 
of fat ham and tiny bits of mashed gar- 


lic. (Or if you prefer the merest soup- 
con of the flavor, bruise a bit of garlie 
with a spoon and rub the spoon lightly 
all over the meat, rubbing it occasionally 
on the garlic.) Brown the meat nicely 
on both sides. Put it into the cooker 
kettle, add sliced carrots and _ sliced 
onions (diced potatoes are nice, too, 
though they are not usually included in a 
true daube) and enough boiling water to 
cover the whole. Season with salt, a bit 
of red pepper, cloves and the usual 
kitchen bouquet, and bring again to a 
boil. When you feel satisfied that every- 
thing is heated through to boiling point, 
transfer to cooker, where it will have to 
spend at least eight hours, while fifteen 
would not be too much. Indeed, for a 
midday meal you could advantageously 
put it on while you were getting dinner 
ready the night before. When ready to 
serve remove to a platter; take a piece 
of butter the size of a hickory nut and 
a spoonful of sugar; burn this in a fry- 
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ing pan, stirring into it a spoonful of 
flour and pouring over it the sauce from 
the meat. Sprinkle the daube generously 
with capers and serve with plain boiled 
macaroni or spaghetti, well-powdered 
with grated Italian cheese. 


Jambalaya of Chicken 


Fry in hot lard a young chicken and 
slices of raw ham. Pack into the kettle 
of the cooker. Now fry a sliced onion, 
a couple of tomatoes and when they are 
nearly done, a cupful of rice, stirring 
constantly. Pour these over the chicken, 
add enough boiling water to cover, sea- 
son with salt, bay leaves, chopped pars- 
ley, thyme and a bit of red pepper. Boil 
ten minutes and transfer to the cooker. 
Before sending to the table you may have 
to reduce the gravy a little, as this should 
be served rather dry. 


Chicken @ la Créole 


This is made in almost the same man- 
ner as jambalaya of chicken, except that 
you add a can of sweet peppers and omit 
the rice. If your chicken is very young 
you will scarcely leave it more than two 
or three hours in the cooker. 


Ragout of Mutton with Potatoes 


Have your butcher take off the suet 
and skin from a piece of mutton—the 
breast, I believe, is preferred—and cut it 
into small pieces. Brown these in hot 
fat, turning frequently, that every part 
of the meat may be seared. Put into the 
cooker kettle, adding a handful of small 
onions, two cupfuls of diced potatoes 
and one cupful of sliced carrots. Strain 
off extra fat in pan, add a spoonful of 
flour and sufficient stock to cover all; 
season with salt, pepper, parsley and bay 
leaves. A few mushrooms add consider- 
ably to the delicacy of flavor. Cook 
briskly ten minutes and then remove to 
the cooker. This put on late in the fore- 
noon will be ready for evening dinner. 

If any should object that quantities are 
not mentioned with sufficient exactitude, 
I can only say that, with the wide mar- 
gin for individuality always allowed by 
French cooks, the good old lady who 
jotted down these recipes spoke vaguely 
of such quantities as a “ fistful” of rice, 
and was never more exact in the matter 
of salt and pepper, parsley or thyme 
than to say broadly, “ Assaisonnez au 
gout,’ which, after all, is wise enough, 
since my taste is not yours and the 
guests at my.table are not those for 
whom you are catering. 
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A Luncheon Salad F 


Peel short, chunky cucumbers, eut them 
in half crosswise and scoop out the cen- 
ters, making thin-shelled cups. Mix to- 
gether one cupful each of the cucumber 
pulp, of well-drained peas which have been 
cooked without butter, and of very tender 
chicken or veal, minced rather than diced. 
Make very cold, and toss together with 
a highly seasoned mayonnaise. Fill the 
cucumber cups and stand each one on a 
slice of tomato with a ring of mayonnaise 
at its base. This quantity is enough for 
eight or ten persons, according to the 
size of the cucumbers. 


Shad and Cucumber Salad F 


Bone carefully and break into small 
pieces the remaining white flesh from a 
shad which has been broiled, planked or 
baked. Cut into dice an equal bulk of 
very fresh, crisp cucumbers and chill both 
until very cold. Shred six or eight good- 
sized blanched lettuce leaves, add the 
chilled fish and cucumber and toss lightly 
together with a rather highly seasoned 
mayonnaise dressing, to which has been 
added a liberal dash of onion juice. 
Serve with or without a bedding of let- 
tuce, for either luncheon or supper. 


Ring Salad F 


Remove the seeds and ribs from four 
or five fresh, green, sweet bell peppers 
and take the precaution to taste each 
one to make sure that you have no pep- 
pery ones among them. Chop fine in a 
chopping bowl, not in a grinder, and 
measure a teacupful. Remove the pulp 
of grapefruit, drain and measure two tea- 
cupfuls. Blanch one quart of Italian or 
French chestnuts by slitting their shells, 
boiling five minutes, and then, while still 
hot, removing shells and skins together. 
Put again in boiling water with a heaping 
teaspoonful of salt and boil twenty min- 
utes. When cold break into small pieces 
and sprinkle well with lemon juice. Chill 
all ingredients ice cold and arrange on a 
platter with the chopped pepper in the 
center, the grapefruit in a ring around 
it, the chestnuts around this and a bor- 
dering of lettuce or of curly blanched 
endive. Cover with a generous amount of 


Five New Salads 


By Mrs A. M. Smith 


mayonnaise dressing, laid on lattice 


fashion. 


A New Shad Roe Salad F 


Put the roes from one shad into boiling 
water with one teaspoonful of salt, and 
simmer without boiling twenty to twenty- 
five minutes. When cold remove skin and 
eut or break them into small eubes. Dice 
an equal bulk of very fresh young cucum- 
bers. Wash and dry thoroughly a large 
bunch of fresh watercress. Chill all 
these very cold. Make a mayonnaise 
dressing, adding a little onion juice. Mix 
a part of it with the roe and put this in 
the center of a platter. Add a little 
dressing to the drained eucumbers, toss 
together and arrange around the shad roe. 
Put the cress around the edge. Place a 
few long, narrow strips of canned pimento 
lattice fashion across the top of the salad, 
and bétween them put the remaining may- 
onnaise in long lines. This red and yel- 
low decoration is most effective with the 
two shades of green, making the salad an 
exceedingly pretty one. 


Pear Salad F 


Select large, perfect pears which are 
fully ripe without being too soft. Cut off 
all of the smaller or stem end, and if nee- 
essary, take a thin slice from the blossom 
end to make them stand level. Seoop out 
the inside, leaving cups a little over half 
an inch thick. Then, holding them in an 
old napkin, carefully pare off the skin. 
As the pear cups should be prepared just 
before serving, have ready seeded white 
grapes, grapefruit, pineapple and Eng- 
lish walnuts, all cut small. Equal bulk 
of these four ingredients makes a good 
combination, and only a small amount of 
each is needed, because the cups do not 
hold much. Make a dressing by rubbing 
one-half teaspoonful salt into two egg 
yolks, and beating in, drop by drop, six 
tablespoonfuls of olive oil. Add slowly 
one tablespoonful of lemon juice and 
lastly fold in six tablespoonfuls of cream, 
whipped stiff. Color with one or two 
drops of spinach green. Add part of this 
dressing, which should be very stiff, to 
the well-drained fruit mixture and fill 
the cups. On top of each put a spoon- 


ful of the dressing, and place in a saucer- 
shaped nest of lettuce. 
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What to Eat in March 


Wholesome and Attractive Bills of Fare, with Additional Dishes 
Which May Be Substituted 


‘oods marked with an asterisk wi 
F respectively with the letter 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Tangerines E 
Smoked beef C 
Toast A 
Coffee E 


Dinner 


Breaded chops D 
Baked potatoes A 
Celery hearts G 

Creamed carrots 

and peas A 

Apricot whip with 

custard sauce H 


Supper 


Cheeseand nut 
sandwiches F 
Lemon jelly with 
cream H 
Sugar cookies A 
Cocoa E 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal with top 

milk A 

Crisp bacon B 
Rolls A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Salmon chowder F 
Crackers A 
Cinnamon buns H 
Tea E 

Di 
Roast mutton C 
Potato puff A 
Celery G 
Spinach with butter 
sauce A 
Crackers A 
Cheese E 
Coffee E 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Sliced bananas A 
Soft-cooked eggs C 
Toasted rolls A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Cheese pudding F 
Bread and butter A 
Baked apples H 
Cookies A 


Dinner 


Mutton reheated C 
Mint sauce E 
Riced potatoes A 
Fried parsnips A 
Stuffed figs I 
Small coffee E 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 


Prunes A 

Cereal with 

milk A 

Rye muffins B 
Coffee E 


top 


Luncheon or Supper 
Creamed tomatoes 
on toast B 
Custards with maple 
nut sauce I 
Cookies A 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Spinach soup E 
Mutton croquettes C 
Steamed rice A 
Corn with minced 
pepper A 
Apricot tapioca H 
Small coffee E 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Sliced oranges E 
Sausages B 
Corn bread B 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Macedoine of vege- 
tables B 
Toasted rye gems A 
Rhubarb shortcake I 


Dinner 


Baked beans D 
Baked potatoes A 
Apple and_ celery 
salad 
Date cream pie* I 
Small coffee E 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 
Apple sauce E 
Creamed codfish on 
toast C 
Coffee E 


the Reci 


he letter of th 


group 


Luncheon or Supper 


Eggs scrambled 
with rice* F 
Baking powder bis- 
cuit with marma- 

lade H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Tomato soup A 
Breadsticks A 
Scallops au gratin C 
Brown hashed pota- 
toes B 
Bermuda onions E 
Graham pudding 
with orange 
sauce I 
Small coffee E 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal with top 
milk A 
Bacon B 
Rolls A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Baked peas with 
pork D 
Rolls A 
Banana salad H 


Dinner 


Ham rebaked D 
Creamed potatoes B 
Radishes E 
Boiled turnips A 
Danish jelly* H 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Grapefruit E 
Hot cross buns B 
Coffee E 


Dinner 


Broiled steak C 
Duchess potatoes A 
Creamed parsnips A 

Lettuce salad G 
Orange marmalade 

ice* H 
Crisp cakes A 


Supper 
Skewered oysters* C 
Nut bread* C 
Apple sauce H 
Tea E 


They are marked 


MONDAY 


Breakfast 


Bananas with 
cream B 
Corn pancakes C 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Lentil puree C 
Graham bread A 
Sliced oranges H 


Dinner 


Casseroled beef with 
vegetables F 
Cabbage salad G 
Preserve toast pud- 
ding* I 
Small coffee E 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast 


Cereal with dates 
and top milk C 
Graham bread A 

Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Ham omelet C 
Graham bread A 
Cherry jelly with 
cream H 


Dinner 


Julienne soup E 
Stuffed halibut 
steaks* C 
Boiled potatoes A 
Radishes E 
Cherry and pine- 
apple pie I 
Small coffee E 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 


Baked apples E 
Cereal with top 
milk B 
Toast C 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Scalloped fish F 
Radishes E 
Bread and butter A 
Preserved pineapple 
with cake H 
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Dinner 


Roast of beef C 
olive sauce 
Roasted potatoes A 
Butter beans A 
Sea moss  blanc- 
mange H 
Cake B 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal with top 
milk B 
Bacon Muffins A 


Coffee E 
Luncheon or Supper 


Cream of potato 
soup B 
Cheese crackers C 
Madison cakes* H 
Marmalade A 
Cocoa A 


GOOD EATING 


Dinner 


Beef heated in 
gravy C 
Mashed potatoes A 
Squash A 
Stuffed peppers B 
Crackers A 
Cheese C 
Small coffee E 


FRIDAY 


Breakfast 
Cereal with nuts 
and top milk C 

Toasted muffins with 
fruit butter B 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 
Baked rice and 
cheese C 
Crullers with maple 
syrup B 
Coffee E 


Dinner 


Clam bouillon E 
Crackers A 
Codfish balls C 
Escalloped toma- 
toes A 
Bermuda onions E 
Cake with custard 
sauce I 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes A 
Puffy omelet C 
Toast A 
Coffee E 
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ZGuncheon or Supper 


Beef stew with 
dumplings F 
Rhubarb tartlets H 
Tea E 


Tomato bisque A 
Croutons 
Baked beans D 
Potato cones A 
Tomato pickle E 
Fruit salad H 
Crackers A 


ta These meals, while well balanced and adapt- 
ed for nourishment and good eating, are yet simple 
and economical. Families desiring a more elabo- 
rate bill of fare can readily use them as a founda- 
tion, adding dishes in accordance with the rules 


given. THE EDITORS. 


A List of Seasonable Foods 


{To secure variety in the foregoing or other meals of the month, choose any food which is found 


under the same group letter and substitute it for the one called for in the bill of fare. 


In other words, in 


making new plans for meals, follow the letter groupings given ju the bills of fare which precede] 
Fuel and Energy (Light) A 


Prepared cereals 
Well-baked bread 
Graham toast 
Popovers 
Marmalades 
Bacon 

Fried apples 
Dried fruits 


Cream soups 

Rice 

Sweet potatoes 

Squash 

Brussels sprouts 

Lettuce with French 
dressing 

Creamed carrots 


Fuel and Energy (Hearty) B 


Cereals cooked a 
long time 
Cereals sauted 
Cream toast 
Vegetables au gratin 
Recooked potatoes 
Fried bananas 
Celery fritters 


Tissue-Building and Repairing (Light) C 


or broiled 


Roast fowl 
Boiled mutton 
Haddock 

Cod 

Spanish mackerel 
Scallops 


Fruit salads with 
mayonnaise. 

Doughnuts 

Fruit cookies 

Bran muffins 

Griddle cakes 

Sausages 

Raisin bread 


Lobster 

Oysters 

Milk 

Eggs 

Cheese 

Smoked meat or 
fish 

Nuts 


Tissue-Building and Repairing 
(Hearty) 


Fish crumbed and 
fried 

Meat croquettes 

Roast pork 

Baked beans 

Mock turkey 


Nut loaf 

Salmon with may- 
onnaise dressing 

Kidney stew 

Chicken pie 

Veal fricassee 


Appetizers 


Anchovies 
Canapes 
Clear soups 
Sour pickles 
Radishes 


Pickled pears 
Lemon butter 
Acid jellies 
Fruit punch 
Oranges 


“Complete”? Foods F 


Stews with dump- 
lings 

Meat and potato pie 

Eggs scrambled 
with rice 

Rabbit on toast 


Corn chowder with 
crackers 

Fish and rice salad 

Macaroni and 
cheese 

Cereal with nuts 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Lettuce 
Cabbage 
Turnip 
Celery 
Chicory 


Bran biscuits 
Oatmeal crackers 
Apples 

Prunes 

Figs 


Light Desserts H 


Stewed fruit with 
light cake 

Jelly with cream 

Bavarian cream 

Custard souffle 

Banana trifle 


Lady fingers 
Eclaires 
Rhubarb sauce 
Cream pie 
Fruit salads 
Blancmange 


Hearty Desserts J 


Date pie 

Rhubarb shortcake 

Peach cake with 
custard sauce 

Fruit candy 

Caramel cake with 
icing 


Steamed chocolate 
pudding 

Nut cake 

Pudding with nut 
sauce 

Waffies with syrup 

Ice cream 


Dinner 
| 
Roast 
beef 


How to Follow the Bills of Fare 


HE smoked beef for breakfast Sun- 
day may be either grilled or 
creamed. For the former, freshen 

the beef by pouring boiling water over 
it, drain thoroughly and saute in butter 
until curled and brown. 

The apricot whip for dinner may be 
made from the dried apricots. A pound 
of these stewed will make this dessert and 
the apricot tapioca for dinner Wednesday. 

The cheese pudding served Tuesday at 
luncheon is a souffle to which grated 
cheese is added. A more economical dish 
would be the English monkey, made as 
follows: Soak one eupful of stale bread 
crumbs in one eupful of milk for fifteen 
minutes. Melt one tablespoonful of but- 
ter, add one-half ecupful of mild cheese 
eut in small pieces, and when cheese is 
melted add the soaked erumbs, one egg 
slightly beaten, one-half teaspoonful of 
salt and a few grains of cayenne. 
Cook until smooth and thickened and 
serve poured over toasted crackers. 

Macedoine means a mixture of vege- 
tables. These may be molded in an aspic 
jelly or served in groups on lettuce leaves 
with mayonnaise dressing. 


Au gratin means with browned crumbs, 
so the scallops for dinner Friday will be 


prepared as follows: Saute the scal- 
lops a light brown in butter. Melt one- 
half tablespoonful of butter, add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour and cook until it 
almost turns color. Then add a ecupful 
of milk. Cook, stirring constantly, until 
it thickens, add the scallops, season with 
salt and paprika. Turn into a buttered 
baking dish and cover with buttered 
crumbs. Bake until the crumbs are well 
browned. A little onion sauted with the 
seallops when they are first browned im- 
proves the dish for some people. 

For the banana salad serve balls of 
apple alternated with balls of banana in 
boats of the banana skin. The apple 
and banana should be marinated in a 
dressing of one tablespoonful of lemon 
juice, three tablespoonfuls of olive oil 
and one-half teaspoonful of salt. 

If there is steak left from the dinner 
the second Sunday it may be used as the 
easseroled dish Monday. Otherwise a 
piece of round or other cheap eut may 
be used. If there is much ham left from 
preceding meals some of that could also 
be used to advantage in the casserole, 
but a little should be saved to chop for 


the ham omelet to be served Tuesday at 
luncheon. 

Two cans of preserved fruit enter into 
the desserts of Tuesday and Wednesday. 
Part of a can of cherries is jellied for 
Tuesday’s luncheon. The rest of the 
cherries, together with part of a can of 
pineapple, is served in two crusts for the 
pie Tuesday and the rest of the pineapple 
is served with cake for luncheon Wed- 
nesday. 

If Bermuda onions are disliked, they 
may be omitted from the bills of fare. 
Radishes may be served instead, or cu- 
cumbers may be had in some markets. 

In place of the baked beans for Sat- 
urday’s dinner pork cutlets may be 
served. The rest of the dinner will be 
as satisfactory with the pork as with the 
baked beans. 


Concerning Our Food List 


If we are to judge from the letters 
which we receive from our readers, the 
Bills of Fare which we publish each 
month in ihe magazine are proving of 
great value. But because of misunder- 
standing or possible error in substituting 
the foods, an explanation of the classifi- 
cation of the list of seasonable foods has 
become necessary. It is not our avowed 
purpose to give strictly scientific meals 
built on the balanced ration. It is to 
approximate this within reasonable and 
practical limits. It is manifestly impos- 
sible for any magazine to give meals for 
March that ean or will apply to all parts 
of this country and others, and be adapt- 
able or available for every subscriber. 
Suggestions only for approximately cor- 
rect and pleasing combinations provid- 
ing nourishing and economical meals for 
the average family are intended. 

The List of Foods has been divided 
under different headings which in some 
cases do convey a wrong meaning merely 
because not all housekeepers know the 
functions of the different classes of food. 
stuffs, and again because of the difficulties 
of classifying with absolute correctness. 
For instance, nearly all foodstuffs pro- 
duce energy. The principal office of the 
proteids (meat, fish, eggs, milk, ete) is to 
build and repair tissue, but a gram of 
proteid yields the same amount of heat as 
a gram of carbohydrates (starch and 
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sugar). So when bread is placed in 
Class A only a part of the truth is told. 
Bread does yield heat and energy, but it 
also builds and repairs tissue. Fish, 
cerumbed and fried, might raise consid- 
erable discussion as to its heat-producing 
or tissue-building efficiency. And so 
we could go through the entire list ques- 
tioning, criticizing and discovering that 
if we were to be technically correct and 
build bills of fare to suit all climates 
and peoples, the magazine would have 
to be given over to complicated lists and 
pages filled with nothing but what to eat. 

We are, however, preparing to give all 
the educational assistance we can to our 
subscribers, through the magazine and 
the bulletin, and detailed explanations of 
these points of the science of food will 
appear in the bulletin, supplementing the 
necessarily brief talks in the magazine. 

After this number the lists of foods 
will be classified merely under A, B, ete, 
the letters being placed in the bills of 
fare as formerly. This method will give 
the housekeeper exactly the same assist- 
anee without conveying to her mind 
something which her study of foods might 
make confusing. 


Recipes 
[Recipes are marked with the letter of the group 
to which they belong. See Page 399] 
Madison Cake H 


One quart of flour, two yolks of eggs, 
one teaspoonful of salt, three heaping 
teaspoonfuls of sugar, three-quarters of 
a cake of compressed yeast or one-half 
pint of liquid yeast, piece of butter the 
size of an egg, two large white potatoes, 
milk enough to make dough as soft as 
can be handled. Boil and mash the po- 
tatoes, cream them into the butter, sugar 
and well-beaten eggs. Work this smooth, 
add gradually the flour so it will not 
lump, then the yeast and, last, add the 
milk. Be careful not to get the dough 
too soft. Knead it until it is very light, 
and put in a well-greased crock and set 
in a warm place to rise eight hours. 
When well risen turn on a floured board 
and roll out an inch thick. Cut with 
a medium-sized biscuit tin. Put cakes in 
a greased pan far enough apart not to 
touch, let them rise an hour, or until 
light, and bake in a quick oven. M. F, 


Eggs Scrambled with Rice F 


One ecupful of cooked rice, four eggs 
well-beaten, two tablespoonfuls milk. 
Saute the rice in a little butter, add the 
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eggs. Cook slowly. Add one teaspoon- 
ful of Worcestershire sauce. Serve on 
toast. This same recipe, with one cupful 
of grated cheese added, makes what is 
called Chinese rabbit. F. W. 8. 


Orange Marmalade Ice H 


Add two cupfuls of orange marmalade 
to a pint of lemonade and freeze. Serve 
in sherbet glasses. M. E. M. 

Preserve Toast Pudding I 

Beat the yolks of two eggs light, add 
a cupful of milk, one-half cupful of 
maple syrup and mix well together. Slice 
stale bread in thin slices, dip them in the 
milk and eggs and fry a delicate brown 
in hot fat. Spread each piece of toast 
with preserves, or put a half of a pre- 
served peach or pear, or a section of pre- 
served pineapple, on each piece of toast; 
arrange on a dish and serve with the 
following sauce. Beut the whites of two 
eges stiff, beat in one-half cupful of 
sugar and the juice of two lemons. Heat 
two cupfuls of fruit juice, or make a 
boiled sauce with butter, sugar and water, 
and when boiling hot stir in the beaten 
whites of the eggs. Do not let them 
cook, but stir until the sauce is foamy 
and serve. M. E. M. 


Stuffed Halibut Steaks C 


Lay several slices of thin salt pork in 
a baking pan; on these lay a halibut 
steak and over it spread a thick layer of 
highly seasoned bread dressing bound 
together with a beaten egg. Cover with 
another steak and top off with slices of 
pork, dredge with flour, put a little water 
in the pan and bake thirty minutes. 
Squeeze lemon juice over all just before 
serving, and garnish with cut lemon. 


Skewered Oysters C 


String the oysters upon long, thin 
wooden skewers—not pine wood—and 
hold them before the fire till they are 
broiled, turning them round and round 
so all will be equally cooked. Shake 
them off the skewer into a hot platter 
containing melted butter, salt and pep- 
per. L. R. W. 


Nut Bread C 


Mix together two cupfuls of graham 
flour, one cupful of white flour, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of 
brown sugar, one-half cupful of broken 
walnut meats, one-half eupful of raisins 
and dates eut in small pieces and mixed. 
When well mixed add two tablespoonfuls 
of molasses, one teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in one tablespoonful of hot water, 
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and about one and one-half cupfuls of 
sour milk. Bake at once for forty-five 
minutes or until done. H. R. 


Date Cream Pie I 


Bake a single crust in a deep pie tin, 
pricking it to prevent blistering or ris- 
ing. To an eight-inch pie tin allow one 
and one-half cupfuls of stoned and 
chopped dates mixed with one cupful of 
sweetened and flavored whipped cream. 
Cover the top with a meringue, brown 
slightly and when cold dot with bits of 
bright red jelly. <A. J. 


Danish Jelly H 


Cut one bunch of fresh rhubarb into 
pieces one inch long and put into a por- 
celain baking dish. Sprinkle well with 
one cupful of granulated sugar and cover 
with boiling water. Let this mixture 
boil until the syrup hardens slightly when 
dropped into cold water. Squeeze into 
the syrup the juice of one-half lemon 
and remove from fire. Then add enough 
bread crumbs to absorb the syrup. Then 
turn into a china mold and put on ice. 
To serve, turn out on a platter and sur- 
round with whipped cream. T. D. F. 


Fireless Cooker Questions 


Who among our readers has made a 
thorough or fairly long trial of the fire- 
less cooker? Will you not write our 
associate editor, Miss Helen Louise John- 
son, what you are doing with the fireless 
cooker, what you think of it and what 
ae would like to know concerning its 
use 

For the best letter of this description, 
taking up the subject in the most searech- 
ing and thorough manner, will be 
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awarded a crisp five-dollar bill. For the 
ten letters next in order of interest and 
merit will be awarded each a year’s sub- 
scription to this magazine, to be sent to 
any address chosen. The letters should 
reach Miss Johnson on or before April 
1, 1910. 

In writing concerning the _fireless 
cooker, will our friends please bring out 
in one way or another answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

Does it save fuel? 

Does it save time? 

What foods, or what kinds of food, 
does the “ fireless” cook best? To what 
— foods is it best to devote its 
use 

For what do you use it the most? 

What difficulties do you find in its em- 
ployment? 

Can you utilize with it euts of meat 
not used in your ordinary oven? 

Have you used the casserole in cook- 
ing?. If so, how does it compare with 
the fireless cooker in the saving of food? 
By means of the casserole can you utilize 
things which cannot be used in other 
ways? If so, does the casserole compare 
favorably in results with the fireless 
cooker? Which do you find retains the 
flavor of the foods cooked better, the 
fireless cooker or the casserole? 

It is for mutual benefit that these ques- 
tions are asked, and it is hoped that 
readers will answer freely, asking ques- 
tions with equal freedom. Please ad- 
dress letters to Miss Helen Louise John- 
son, Associate Editor, writing the word 
“¥ireless Ccoker” on the corner of the 
envelope. As already announced, the let- 
ters should reach this office on or before 
April 1 of this year. This contest is 
open to all readers, whether subscribers 
or not, 


tar" The Good Housekeeping Institute eS month will be found preceding the frontispiece by a 
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Everyday Problems Solved 


Answers to Readers’ Questions 


Ep1ror’s Notr—Readers are cordially invited to ask Gpesticne, which will be answered, so far as 
w 


space will allow, through these pages. 
charge being 


COST OF FOOD 

Question—“ In our Association House 
Department,” writes Mrs C. R. L, “we 
are, with the advancing price of food, 
finding it difficult to provide as good a 
table as we would like. We feel we must 
keep within a certain limit. With the 
boarders and help we have about 175 peo- 
ple to cater for. What should we allow 
per capita for raw material? Are we 
requiring too much of our stewardess to 
ask her to get it within $1.75 per week? 
Is the a la carte system considered better 
from the financial point of view? In 
figuring the price for raw material per 
capita are the servants reckoned in?” 

Answer—But a few years ago it was 
stated by authorities that 25 cents per 
capita per diem was ample for the ‘aver- 
age family living moderately well. Fifty 
cents per day meant luxury. This is $1.75 
per week for raw food. But all this is 
changed. The 12 to 15 cents per day 
allowance for raw food for the working- 
man has now been advanced by the 
Standard of Living Committee of the 
Conference of Charities to 22 cents per 
day, this being the lowest amount on 
which a workingman can be adequately 
fed. This figure is based on family bud- 
gets in which five or six persons com- 
pose the family. The larger the number 
to cater for the more the average cost 
may be reduced within. a certain limit; 
but only where storage facilities are such 
that food supplies may be purchased in 
large quantities, prices thus being lowered 
and amounts for labor, fuel, ete, averag- 
ing less because of greater numbers. 

The prices in your city and the impos- 
sibility of purchasing supplies in any 
great quantity for this special place seem 
to make $1.75 per week a low figure; 
$2.10 per week, or 30 cents per capita, is 
probably a fairer amount, especially at 
this time of the year and with the present 
market prices. 

The hotels generally consider the a la 
carte system better from the financial 
point of view, and the domestic science 


Answers by letter 
the time and labor involved. 


ll be furnished by special arrangement, the 


lunch rooms run on this principle make 
both ends meet while providing nourish- 
ing and evidently acceptable food. 

No, the raw food price is reckoned 
apart from service or fuel. 

Suecess comes from careful cooking 
and planning, that cheaper foods may be 
prepared so that they are desirable in 
every way and all the leakage in unnec- 
essary waste avoided. It often means 
higher wages to a good person, saved sev- 
eral times over, by the way material is 
used. Buying in proper quantities at the 
right time and place; combining food- 
stuffs in a proper way; presenting the 
most simple food in an appetizing, at- 
tractive manner and wasting nothing will 
accomplish the desired result in economy, 
but success cannot come from an un- 
skilled or careless person. More fuel and 
food are wasted than used, in the 
majority of cases. 


DUTIES OF A HIRED HOUSEKEEPER 


Question—Mrs X, Wilkesbarre, Pa, 
inquires concerning the duties of a house- 
keeper in a private family. 

Answer—The inquiry in this case 
seems to ask more especially how a house 
should be cared for than to specify the 
special duties of a housekeeper. These 
generally vary with the circumstances of 
the case. A housekeeper caring for a 
home in which a widower and a family 
of small children reside would have many 
duties fall into her hands which a house- 
keeper in a grown family engaged in 
social duties would not have; and vice 
versa. It is most certainly the duty of 
any housekeeper to care for the house 
according to the ideas of her employer, 
unless those mean chaos in the servants’ 
domain. Then an understanding is re- 
quired between mistress and housekeeper, 
failing which a change should be made. 
It is the manifest duty of the house- 
keeper to see that the house is kept clean, 
not merely to get it clean upon occa- 
sions. And the running of the house, 
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having been intrusted to her care, it 
should be so done as not to attract the 
attention of those by whom she is em- 
ployed. A housekeeper is there to relieve 
the mistress of care and responsibility, 
not merely as an added servant or re- 
sponsibility. Hence, having engaged a 
housekeeper, the housekeeping should be 
given over to her unless she proves her- 
self ineapable either in method or dis- 
position. The remedy for this is to find 
another person for the place. 


THE CHILD'S FOOD 


QurEstion—*“ My particular need con- 
cerns the proper feeding of my children, 
one of whom is seven years old and in 
school, the other two being six and three 
years of age, respectively. I try to do 
without meat as much as possible for all 
the family, but I find it hard to give the 
children lunches they should have and 
would like.” So writes Mrs L. 


ANsweR—The subject of nutrition, 
whether for the adult, the child or the 
ill, is dealt with more carefully, with 
more reservation, each year. With every 
added scientific fact it becomes more evi- 
dent that it is the individual and not the 
class who is to be fed. Probably the best 
assistance which ean be afforded you by 
those who do not know the idiosynerasies 
of the family units and their individual 
demands is to give you references of re- 
cent contributions on this subject. The 
Daily Meals of School Children, by 
Caroline L. Hunt, published by the 
United States Bureau of Education, Bul- 
letin No 3, Whole Number 403, contains 
much valuable information and may be 
supplemented by Food and Diet in the 
United States, by Dr C. F. Langworthy, 
reprint from Year Book of Department 
of Agriculture, 1907. First Lessons in 
Food and Diet, by Mrs Ellen H. Rich- 
ards; Childhood and Growth, by La 
Fayette B. Mendel; and Care of the 
Child in Health and Disease, by Nathan 
Oppenheim, will all prove of assistance in 
your- problem. A list of references is 
given in Miss Hunt’s bulletin which 
should be of value to any mother. 

HOW TO MAKE BREAD 

QuEsTiIon—* We have been buying 
baker’s bread of fairly good quality, but 
my family are getting tired of it,” writes 
Mrs W. “My maid makes bread of 
rather a poor quality. Where can I find 
the best and simplest directions for mak- 
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ing good bread? Can we save money by 
making our own?” 

ANSWER—Good homemade bread is by 
all odds the best from the point of view 
of either health or economy. The fol- 
lowing recipe, if properly and carefully 
followed, should make delicious bread. 
The quantities given make two loaves, 
which should be baked in small indi- 
vidual Russia iron tins. Two or three 
loaves should not be baked in the same 
pan, but each loaf should have a nice 
brown crust on all sides. The recipe: 

Seald one cup of milk (a double boiler 
should be used for this purpose). Turn 
the milk into a bread bowl or pan. Add 
one tablespoonful of shortening, one tea- 
spoonful of sugar, two teaspoonfuls of 
salt and one cupful of lukewarm water. 
That is, the quantity of liquid required 
is a pint, and half milk and half water 
are used because, while an all-water bread 
is very tender, it dries out rapidly, and an 
all-milk bread is apt to be tough. 

When the liquid is lukewarm add one- 
half of a yeast cake which has been 
carefully dissolved in one-half cup of 
lukewarm water. Yeast is a living or- 
ganism, the growth and multiplication of 
whose cells cause the bread to rise. To 
seald or overheat is to kill or harm it; 
to chill is to retard its growth. When the 
yeast is put in this liquid and flour added 
the yeast plant has been potted, as it 
were, in the soil in which it will grow. 
But it will no more be able to accom- 
plish this unless given a proper oppor- 
tunity than will any other plant. Add 
sufficient sifted flour to make a thick bat- 
ter which will pour, beating it thor- 
oughly until smooth and full of bubbles. 
Do this at dinner time (6 or 6.30 P m), 
and put the batter where the temperature 
is from 60 to 70 degrees, the former in 
summer, if possible; 65 to 70 degrees in 
winter. When the batter is light, that 
is, all full of bubbles, add flour gradually, 
beating with a spoon until the dough ean 
be turned out upon the kneading board. 

The directions for this part of bread 
making sound vague to a novice, but it 
is practically impossible to give definite 
quantities of flour, because the quality of 
this not only varies from year to year, 
but the writer of recipes rarely knows the 
kind of flour her readers are using. It is 
also difficult to make the process “ see- 
able” on paper. One has to learn to 
knead bread and to discover from the 
“feel” of it when it is right. It is far 
easier to get in too much flour than too 
little. The bread should be kneaded with 
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as little flour as possible to keep it from 
sticking to the hands or to the board, 
and the dough should be kneaded or 
worked until it is spongy, smooth, feels 
springy and elastic and is no longer 
sticky. Then place it in a floured or 
lightly greased bowl, cover and let stand 
in a cool, not cold, place overnight. This 
kneading should take place about 10 P m, 
and the bread ordinarily will be ready to 
mold about 7 in the morning. Heat 
hastens the process, cold delays it, there- 
fore the time varies. 

When the loaves are molded, as little 
flour and manipulation should be em- 
ployed as possible. Turn the dough, 
which should have doubled its bulk, from 
the bowl on to the kneading board. Pull 
it apart in two equal quantities, then 
quickly and deftly roll it into shape to 
fit the bread pans. Let rise in the pans 
from fifteen to thirty minutes; it may 
take longer for the loaves to increase 
again about one-third. During this last 
rising the oven should be earefully at- 
tended to. The heat should be moderate 
and the fire in condition to keep through- 
out the baking. 

When the loaves are sufficiently light, 
prick gently with a fork to pierce through 
the dry surface layer formed by contact 
with the air and let out the gas during 
the cooking. Do not pierce the loaves 
fiercely. If they are not pricked a hole 
is formed between crust and crumb. 

Bake about an hour, dividing the time 
and watching as described in “ The Proc- 
ess of Cake Making” in this number. 
When done remove from the oven and 
pans. Lean the loaves edgewise against 
the pans, so that the air may get at all 
sides, and do not cover while cooling. 

If any part of this explanation is not 
plain, or sufficient number of reasons 
given to make the process intelligent, 
please ask for help again. 

THE KITCHEN FLOOR 

Question—Miss E. of Boston asks: 
“ When building a new house how would 
you advise having the kitchen floor fin- 
ished? Is not an oiled floor apt to be 
dirty ?” 

Answer—If a hardwood floor is de- 
sired in the kitchen it should not be oiled. 
There are several ways of finishing the 
floor which reduce the labor of keeping 
it clean and yet do not spot with water, 
but the first cost is more. There is one 
finish made by paint and varnish firms 
which looks like wax, but which is more 
like a dull shellac in character. This does 
not spot nor mar and is good for bath- 


rooms and kitchens, but no better than a 
good linoleum. A good linoleum, properly 
laid, makes as good a kitchen floor as any 
finish, but the under flooring must be 
level, and the linoleum laid by skillful 
workmen in the proper way so that it 
will not stretch nor round up in places. 
Then it lasts indefinitely if eared for; is 
easy to walk on; less noisy than a hard- 
wood floor, but no easier to clean if prop- 
erly cleaned and kept clean. 


HOUSECLEANING 

QuEstTion—* We have five in the fam- 
ily and a house of ten rooms. All but 
two members of the family are out each 
week day most of the time. Will it be 
easier or better to have the spring house- 
cleaning done all at once, or a room at a 
time. Is it expensive to employ an out- 
side vacuum-cleaning concern? Can a 
reliable vacuum cleaner for home use be 
bought at a moderate price?” FE. P. S. 

ANSWER—The demands for method in 
housecleaning naturally vary. If you 
bring in housecleaners it is sometimes 
necessary to upset several rooms at once 
in order to save extra expense. It is 
rarely easy or comfortable to do so. 
Housecleaning may be done with little 
obvious wear and tear. It is rarely done 
that way. But if it can be as reasonably 
done one room at a time, we should 
advise it. System, organization, doing 
only as much as strength and time per- 
mit at one time, save much friction and 
give the margin for rest without which 
all work is drudgery. In the majority 
of cases the outside vacuum cleaners cost 
about the same as taking up and putting 
down carpets and are often better for sev- 
eral reasons. A good vacuum cleaner for 
home use can be purchased for a few 
dollars. 

OOZING JELLY 

Question—* Why does jelly ooze 
through paraffin, and does the jelly spoil 
when this happens?” 

Answer—The jelly oozes through the 
paraffin if there is an air passage only, 
and in that ease it is apt to spoil, as 
this hole gives an opportunity for bacteria 
to enter. The spoiling of jelly is due to 
bacterial action, and of course the bae- 
teria in the air will enter if there is any 
opportunity afforded for them to do so. 
If the paraffin shows air bubbles it is 
either necessary to put on another layer 
or oceasionally to take off the hardened 
wax, remelt and cover the jelly a second 
time. 
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HERE is usually a lamentable lack 
of means for fighting small fires in 
residences, where large fires develop 
from tiny blazes that could be quenched 

with a handy tumbler of water. Water 

takes away more heat from burning mate- 

rial than any other fluid or substance. A 

fire that would heat water to 212 degrees 

Fahrenheit, making it boil, would make 

any other substance very much hotter. 

Water cools the red-hot coals and so 

stays the fire. Aside from this a deluge 
of water keeps air away from burning 

material. And, too, water on a fire is 
changed to steam, and that change draws 
away heat. 

A fire bucket made expressly to hold 
water for extinguishing incipient fires is 
a cheap and useful article. They are 
made with round bottoms, and held up 
by a shelf with a hole in it or can be 
hung up on a nail. One could not put 
to any other use a bucket that will not 
stand on its bottom, so it probably would 
not be moved from its place except when 
required for the purpose intended. Such 
a bucket should be kept in the kitchen 
and in very cold weather a little salt 
might be added to the water to keep it 
from freezing. 

Among the most effective fire extin- 
guishers in a household are the metal 
tanks known as “carbonic acid gas ex- 
tinguishers.” These are seen on nearly 
every fire department wagon and hold 
about two bucketfuls of water. They 
have a diameter of one-third their 
hight, and at the top is a piece of hose a 
yard long. When the tank is inverted 
ready for use, sulphurie acid is spilled 
from a bottle on its top into a eup of 
baking soda. These elements mix and 
soda water is formed, making a pressure 
that will throw a stream of water and 
gas a distance of forty feet. The extin- 
guishers are especially useful in reaching 
a blaze in inclosed places which could 
not be reached with a bucket of water. 
The gas carried by the water helps con- 
siderably in smothering the flames. 
Water carrying carbonic acid gas when 
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Prevention of Fires in Residences 


The Peril Lurking in Attics, Closets, Ash Barrels 
and Greasy Cloths 


By Robert J. Lawrence, Fire Insurance Statistician 


thrown on a fire between a ceiling and 
the floor above it, is smothered imme- 
diately by lack of air. 

There is no danger of the best makes 
exploding while in the embrace of the 
user, as most of them are officially tested 
with a pressure of 380 pounds to the 
square inch. Do not waste money on dry 
powder extinguishers which cost about 
two dollars a tube. The powder they con- 
tain is but little better than so much sand 
and costs a hundred times more. 

Anything that will cool the burning 
substance so there is no longer heat 
enough to turn loose the earbon atoms 
will put out a fire. 

Atties and closets are the breeding 
places of numerous fires. An attic is 
generally the asylum for all sorts of 
inflammable material, and as it never 
is properly ventilated it becomes a fire 
incubator when the summer sun strikes 
the roof. Among the odds and ends that 
make up the contents of the average attie 
are old-varnished furniture, dry as tinder, 
rags, many of them greasy and ripe for 
spontaneous combustion, painting oils, 
liable to take fire when the sun beats on 
the roof, broken toys and old clothes, the 
pockets of which may contain matches. 
Atties and garrets often have a tempera- 
ture of 110 degrees Fahrenheit, which is 
the ignition point for matches. 

Floor sweepings under furniture or in 
a closet are liable to take fire sponta- 
neously, or from a flying match head. 
Sawdust used in sweeping floors, if left 
in a corner where there is no current of 
air to carry off the heat it generates, is 
very likely to become hot enough to 
ignite itself. A-seeret preparation ad- 
vertised for sweeping carpets is com- 
posed of sawdust, sand and a mineral 
oil to give it color, together with tincture 
of benzine to give it odor. Fires have 
frequently started spontaneously from 
heaps of this material. Greasy overalls 
kept in a tight wardrobe have been 
known to ignite. 

The most dangerous closet is that under 
a stairway, because inflammable mate- 
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rials may hide in its shoe, and if a fire 
starts in it the best avenue of escape 
from upper stories is cut off. 

Furnace ashes in the cellar have in 
them so much fine coal and litter that 
they are liable to spontaneous combus- 
tion if an open window permits them to 
get wet by a rain storm. The fine coal 
from the winter’s supply may ignite if 
wet. 

Playing with fire and matches by chil- 
dren is a prolific source of fires in resi- 
dences, yet how many children are 
properly punished or even reprimanded 
when caught in the act of playing with 
these dangerous things? A wholesome 
dread of fire should be inculeated in 
children’s minds, and the severest punish- 
ment meted out when they disobey the 
injunction: “Do not play with fire.” 
‘Every parent and every teacher can help 
in this work; but the teacher’s most eare- 
ful efforts will go for naught if the child 
is allowed to play with fire at home. 

One’s ability to extinguish a starting 
fire depends upon intelligence and self- 
control. If the blaze is just starting, 
throw water on the burning material— 
not on the blaze. One bucket of water 
will do more good if thrown on by hand- 
fuls, or with a broom, than dashed on at 
once. <A small fire may be smothered 
with a rug or blanket, or beaten out with 
a wet broom. If you cannot put out the 
fire in a minute, yell “ Fire!” and then, if 
in a city, eall the fire department. Every- 
one living in the house should know the 
telephone number to be used for getting 
the firemen and it should be on the wall 
by the telephone for strangers to use. 
There is no time for looking in the 
directory, even if one should not be too 
nervous to find a number. Everyone 
should know where the nearest fire alarm 
box is, and how to use it. Do not leave 
a door open when you run out to give an 
alarm. If the doors and windows are 
closed when a fire starts one can always 
get the firemen there in time to put it 
out while it is in only one room. The 
fire soon consumes all the oxygen in a 
closed room, and may die out if it gets 
no fresh air. 

The fire alarm box in the street is 
quicker and surer than the telephone. 
In using it one telegraphs to the engine 
house the number of the box. The fire- 
men know, by the number, where the call 
comes from and get their engines and 
other apparatus to it quickly. Nearly all 
fire alarm boxes are worked by a hook. 
To turn in an alarm one must pull a 


hook, which is just inside the door, down 
as far as he can and let it go. That is 
all. This makes a gong sound four times 
at the engine house so the firemen may 
be sure of the count. Before pulling the 
hook in this kind of box one must open 
the door. In nearly all boxes this is done 
with a key. The keys of some boxes are 
kept in a building nearby, and there are 
signs which show the building. In other 
boxes the key can be seen behind a piece 
of thin glass in the door. One ean get it 
in an instant by breaking the glass with 
a stone or a knife handle. The glass 
falls out of the way as soon as it is 
broken. 

After the firemen are called, work at 
getting ont the things you want most to 
save. Don’t throw the clock from the win- 
dow, and then carry out your clothing, as 
some persons have done. 

If awakened in the night by the smell 
of fire, don’t dress. Wrap yourself in a 
bianket or quilt from the bed and get out 
the quickest way you can. Shut the 
doors you pass through. After calling 
help look in and see where and what is 
the danger. If the fire is on the first 
floor, it is very dangerous to go above, 
because heat and smoke ascend. One can 
often get out through a hall filled with 
smoke by going on hands and knees 
when one would fall choking if one ran. 
The smoke is thickest at the ceiling. 
Holding a wet towel, or anything made 
of wool, or even a coat collar over the 
mouth, greatly lessens the danger of 
injury to the lungs, or death, from the 
carbonie acid gas in the smoke. 

Most fires start in the first floor, or 
basement of the building and burn a hole 
up through the roof. In a house the 
flames travel by the stairways; in a big 
store or hotel they go quickly up the ele- 
vator shaft. After reaching the top the 
fire spreads and slowly goes down, burn- 
ing the wood and inflammable material 
that is left. 

If a man working in a big store or 
factory sees a fire starting he should turn 
in the alarm, if there is a box in the 
building, try to put it out with the water 
if any pail is near by; then use a chemi- 
eal extinguisher if there is one. 

If a man is in a burning building with 
no fire eseape and the stair below is 
burning or the hall filled with smoke, 
he should shut the door and transom to 
keep out the deadly gases. Then he 
should throw open the window to get 
cool air and to let the firemen and 
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neighbors see where he is, so that they 
may bring a ladder to the window. 

A man should wait at the window for 
help until he is scorched or choking. 
By that time the firemen may be hold- 
ing a big hoop covered with canvas in 
which to catch him when he jumps, or 
the neighbors will hold a blanket to catch 
him. If no one is near, he should throw 
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out the bedding, tick and all, and jump 
on It is safer to jump into the 
top of a tree than to the ground. 

By following the above instructions a 
person exercising some self-control can, 
in the majority of cases, extinguish small 
fires—and all fires are small when they 
start—and escape the danger of being 
burned to death. 


Packing and Shipping Household Goods 


By Thomas W. Hotchkiss 


F YOUR city or town is provided with 
a warehouse for the storage of house- 
hold and personal effects, and you 
prefer to do your own packing instead of 
employing the services of an expert, it 
will be well to observe certain precautions 
which warehousekeepers everywhere have 
found necessary and advisable. 

If the piano is to be shipped a long 
distance by freight, it should be boxed in 
the large packing case made for the pur- 
pose; but if it is to be carted by van, 
boxing is not necessary, and old, soft 
blankets tied around it are sufficient pro- 
tection in the hands of careful warehouse- 
men. For covering the piano in storage, 
eanton flannel is better than the rubber 
cloth top formerly in favor, as the rub- 
ber is apt to discolor the piano finish 
unless lined with thick wool. The can- 
ton flannel tops are furnished by the 
warehouse. 

Handsome and valuable upholstered 
furniture and mattresses should be bur- 
lapped. White or manila paper should 
first be wrapped and tied closely (but 
not tightly) around them, and heavy pro- 
jections and the legs should be protected 
with a thick, close wrapping of excelsior 
having newspapers or light-weight paper 
of any kind tied fast around it to keep 
it in place. Not having burlap to cover 
their furniture, one family in the coun- 
try found broad strips eut from a clean 
denim earpet a good substitute. A new 
kind of wrapping paper called “ Keep- 
dry” is now generally used for proteet- 
ing all sorts of articles against dampness, 
dust, dirt or grease. It is a tough ma- 
nila, coated on one side with a dry and 
odorless piteh eomposition, and rein- 


foreed on the same side with coarse 
cheesecloth. Being waterproof, it is used 
in place of oileloths and tarpaulins for 
protecting machinery, and being light and 
flexible, is excellent for lining boxes and 
for wrapping around furniture, books, 
packages, clothing, furs and other objects 
that are put in storage. 

Valuable and delicately framed pictures 
and mirrors should be boxed. Each of 
these objects should have broad cleats 
screwed to its back, and these cleats, in 
turn, should be serewed fast to the inside 
of the box. Curio eabinets, china closets, 
highly carved and inlaid, or fragile fur- 
niture, should be erated or boxed. Men 
who handle such articles usually prefer 
to have them erated, because the open 
spaces of the crate reveal the contents and 
show the need of eareful handling. It is 
not well to drive serews into the backs 
or bottoms of furniture from outside the 
box; because, in unpacking, someone is 
certain to use hatchet or hammer to open 
the box, instead of removing the screws, 
and splitting the furniture as well as the 
box is the result. In nine out of ten 
such eases the owner supposes the injury 
was due to careless handling by the ware- 
housemen, when the fault is the packer’s. 

For protecting the corners of pictures, 
and the corners, ends or projections on 
furniture, packers now use strips of ex- 
celsior wrapped flat in tough but soft and 
flexible manila paper. This, doubled over 
the corners of a picture and tacked at 
the back of the frame, gives a cushion 
for the picture to rest upon whether 
the picture is boxed or carried by hand 
and whether it is placed on its face 
back or edge. The elastic character o 
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excelsior makes it preferable to hay, 
straw or paper for this purpose. It is 
sold in specially made pads for pack- 
ing. Tall standing metal lamps and 
other articles of furniture not of a fragile 
character should be wrapped in paper 
padded with excelsior. 

All articles of a fragile nature, such 
as glass, china and bric-a-brae, should be 
packed in barrels and boxes. Barrels 
are preferred, because they can be rolled 
and will always “give” when dropped; 
whereas boxes fall flat with a heavy jar- 
ring thud. Unfortunately, barrels are 
more expensive than they used to be, cost- 
ing as high as thirty-five cents apiece, 
second-hand, at wholesale; but for pack- 
ing delicate articles they are well worth 
the price. China and glassware should 
be packed in straw or excelsior, not too 
_ compactly, always avoiding contact be- 
tween the articles, although it is often 
convenient to carefully fit one article into 
another. 

According to the French method, the 
more delicate and costly articles of china, 
glassware or  bric-a-brac should be 
wrapped separately in tissue paper, then 
in cotton, then in paper, then in excel- 
sior in the form of a ball,.and then in 
newspaper; and these bundles or balls 
are carefully laid together in straw in 
the barrel. The Japanese and Chinese 
way is to put each delicate article in its 
own small, separate box after wrapping 
it in cotton batting or resting it in a 
pasteboard frame made to fit the article. 
It is possible with extra eare to contrive 
something of this sort at home. 

All books having fine bindings should 
be separately wrapped in paper and laid 
compactly in boxes. In the ease of books 
of more common binding, three or four 
may be wrapped together and tied with 
soft cotton cord or string. Where books 
are laid edge to edge, the edges should be 
separated by soft wads of rumpled news- 
paper. The edges of the leaves of books 
are injured by the covers of other books 
if this precaution is not taken. The 
box containing books should be strong 
and not larger than two men ean ton- 
veniently carry, as books are very heavy 
and a larger box is easily broken. 

Large ornaments, such as clocks, lamps 
and vases, should be wrapped in paper, 
surrounded by excelsior, and put in boxes 
or barrels with plenty of straw packing; 
but one should avoid putting large, heavy 
articles in close proximity to small fragile 
ones, though separated by excelsior or 
straw. In order to avoid loss or injury, 
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to simplify the inventory and to save 
time, it is always desirable to minimize 
the number of packages—that is, boxes, 
barrels, trunks and bundles of any kind. 
All small articles, such as cooking uten- 
sils, liable to be misplaced or lost, though 
not fragile, should be placed in boxes 
or barrels. Window poles and bed slats 
should be tied together separately in 
bundles, and the handle of the earpet 
sweeper, if unscrewed, should be lashed 
to the broomstick. 

Rugs and carpets should be cleaned 
and made moth-proof before storage, 
and should be recleaned and re-moth- 
proofed at least once each year. It is 
preferable to roll large rugs on poles. 
Blankets, clothing and other articles liable 
to injury from moths should be packed 
with camphor or mothaline in trunks or 
boxes, and should also be examined at 
least onee a year. Clothing should be 
brushed thoroughly; no seam should be 
neglected, as it is in the dark, concealed 
parts of the garment that moths develop. 
Camphor and cedar do not kill the eggs; 
they only drive away the full-fledged 
moth. 

Valuable furs and rugs should be 
placed in cold storage, when such facili- 
ties are available, where a temperature 
as low as 25 to 30 degrees above zero is 
maintained. Moth worms will not eat 
below 50 degrees, and moth eggs will not 
hatch below 42 degrees; but larve are 
not killed by the cold—they only lie 
dormant. Therefore, perishable articles 
should be thoroughly cleaned before and 
after storage. Rugs and fur garments 
are cleaned with a rattan beater, care- 
fully applied so as to avoid opening 
seams or breaking the fur. Long-haired 
fur, such as that of the bear, should be 
combed. Fur and feather-trimmed gar- 
ments, muffs and boas are hung in stor- 
age, either without covering or, prefer- 
ably, in bags of linen eloth or pine-tar 
paper. Curtains, draperies and tapestries 
are suspended from rods arranged for 
the purpose. 

Silverware is wrapped in tissue paper 
surrounded by bleached canton flannel, 
and snugly (not too loosely) laid in ex- 
celsior or wads of newspaper in a strong 
chest, trunk or box. The chest or trunk 


should have a strong lock, and, if neces- 
sary, should be bound with a small rope 
the size of a clothesline, which should be 
sealed at the knots with wax. It should 
be stored in the strong room of the ware- 
house where there is a heavy steel door 
with combination lock and watchman. 
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Its safety is guaranteed by the ware- 
house company against fire and theft to 
the amount of valuation named by the 
owner. 

Valuable papers, heirlooms and jew- 
elry should be put in a safe deposit box 
at the warehouse or bank. The principal 
precaution to observe in using the facili- 
ties of a safe deposit company’s inner 
fortress is to guard against one’s own 
negligence. In relinquishing one box to 
transfer its valuables to another of 
larger size, see that the first box is 
emptied. If a coupon room is used, see 
that none of your possessions are left on 
the table or floor or in the waste basket. 

It is a matter of everyday occurrence 
for box-holders to be negligent in this 
particular. So frequent, indeed, have 
these cases become, that every time a 
coupon room is used, two men go through 
it in search of stray coupons, bank notes 
or diamond rings. Three five-hundred- 
dollar bills were once found in a waste- 
basket, torn in two with the envelope con- 
taining them. On another occasion a 
nest of diamond-and-sapphire buttons, 
wrapped in white tissue paper, was 
found in an unrented box long after the 
last renter had relinquished it. Some- 
times persons putting trunks in storage 
are unable to find certain articles among 
the contents after the trunks are taken 
out of storage; but the articles always 
turn up where they had been placed, and 
the owner’s memory of the exact corner 
of the trunk where he thought he had put 
them is found to have been at fault. 
Without thoroughly search:.g for the lost 
articles, he jumps to the conclusion that 
the warehousemen have robbed him. 

This brings us to the necessity for the 
inventory. Each box, barrel, trunk, 
package, piece of furniture or bundle of 
any kind should be listed, and the con- 
tents of each itemized when packed. This 
means labor, but it is simpler than it 
seems. It is valuable, too, in ease of fire 
at the warehouse, for an inventory is 
necessary to prove the loss. It should 
be deposited, therefore, among one’s val- 
uable papers in the safe deposit box. 
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When sending goods to the warehouse, 
avoid moving day, if you can. That is 
the rush time, and haste often means loss 
or breakage. Send them a few days ear- 
lier or later than the first of the month. 
Articles that may be needed before the 
bulk of the goods is required should be 
labeled “Keep forward,’ and tags for 
this purpose can usually be procured from 
the warehouse. 

Ordinarily, household goods are shipped 
“yeleased,” which means that the trans- 
portation company limits its liability to 
five dollars per 100 pounds in ease of loss 
or damage. Valuable goods, however, 
should not be shipped “ released,” and the 
warehouse must not be expected to take 
the responsibility of shipping goods 
“released” without written authority 
from the owner. The freight rates on 
household goods shipped not “ released ” 
are about 50 per cent higher than on such 
goods shipped “ released.” 

New York and other large cities have 
storage warehouses which use “lift 
vans;” that is, vans which may be de- 
tached from the trucks on which they 
rest, lifted by derrick and transported 
bodily with their contents by freight on 
railroads and steamships. These have 
been found of great service in moving 
household goods between the cities of the 
United States and between America and 
Europe, in saving’ the repeated loading 
and unloading of their contents in sep- 
arate packages. They can be loaded, 
locked and sealed in the presence of the 
shipper or his agent, and opened only at 
their destination, where they may be 
stored to await the convenience of the 
owner. 

A list of the goods is taken when they 
are unloaded at the warehouse, and from 
this list the schedule of the warehouse 
receipt is prepared. When such receipt 
is received by the owner of the goods, it 
should be carefully checked, and any dis- 
crepancies noted should be immediately 
brought in writing to the attention of the 
warehouse. All orders to the warehouse 
should be in writing, so that there may 
be no opportunity for misunderstanding. 
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NotEe—This de 
The inducement is not money, but the well-being of our ‘ Family. 


Can This Be True? 


_ Mr Eprror—My family have read with 

interest the articles in your January 
number entitled, “ Where Prices Are Low 
—and High,” and reports from house- 
keepers the country over. Your request 
to write freely our experiences and 
grievances leads us to the hope that you 
will publish what appears to us in the 
West to explain much of the undue in- 
crease in the necessities of life. 

The first and most important item in 
the analysis is where does the money go? 
If you will look at the railroad reports, 
you will find that in 1897 steam railroads 
received for their services to the country 
$1,132,866,626; in 1907, ten years later, 
$2,602,757,603; increase in ten years, 
$1,469,890,977. 

The inerease in mileage in ten years 
was 44,094 miles, or 25 per cent; the 
increase in earnings, gross, 125 per cent; 
the inerease in earnings, net, 145 per 
cent. 

The interest paid in 1897 was $231,- 
046,819; in 1907, $319,119,407; increase, 
$88,072,688. 

The dividends paid in 1897 were $82,- 
630,989; in 1907, $228,345,593; increase, 
$195,714,604, equal to 235 per cent. 

In 1907 the total interest and dividends 
amounted to $514,865,000; total amount 
paid employees about $1,040,000,000; 
total payments, $1,554,865,000. ‘ 

Thus the amount of earnings not 
plainly accounted for are 1,047,892,603. 
Express companies’ privileges usually 
amount to 50 per cent of the express 
charges paid by the public, leaving the 
railroad stockholders about half of the 
express car earnings. The total per 


eapita cost of steam railroad services for 
the nation is $32. Street and electric 


ment is a free expression of —_—. to which all are cordially invited. 


railroad earnings are approximately 
$1,500,000,000; per capita $18. The 
total per capita cost of all railroad serv- 
ice is approximately $50. The railroad 
transportation cost to the average family 
of five is $250 yearly, of which fully one- 
half eould, I believe, be saved and still 
give all the railroad service necessary. 

In comparison with this burden, the 
greatest in amount ever borne by any 
age, beside which the tariff sinks into 
insignificance, we have nothing which will 
explain the inereased cost of living so 
truly as this. Enormous profits have 
aecrued to the railroads from the increase 
of values of their real estate holdings; all 
of which must come from the public if 
ever they are realized upon. 

The great burden of the West is the 
large holdings of good lands by railroads 
and non-resident private individuals, 
which are not available to the home- 
seeker except upon payment of a sum 
greater than he can usually produce, or 
the contracting of a debt the payment of 
which will absorb most if not all of his 
products for so long a time that small 
hope is given that he will ever be out of 
debt. When the East was settled, no 
such values were placed on wild land, 
therefore good health and good courage 
were sufficient capital for the home- 
seeker. 

If we could only have a land tenure 
system as liberal as that of Ireland or 
of New Zealand, or better still, extend 
the homestead right to all lands not 
actually occupied by the owners upon 
payment of a sum equal to the assessed 
eash valuation of such lands, plus 5 per 
cent for time required to reinvest, the 
citizen homeseeker could then acquire a 
home for himself and family. Homes 
would always be obtainable, the crowding 
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of people into the cities, with its aecom- 
panying disastrous results, would cease, 
and the West would come into her own 
rightful heritage of numerous healthful, 
prosperous and happy families. 

A paragraph under “By the Way” 
is worth mention. “ One effect of the 
prevailing high cost of living will be to 
reduce the size of families.” Nothing 
emphasizes the fact of the terrible burdens 
imposed on our country more strongly 
than this. The degenerate and dull minded 
will still increase naturally, as is shown 
in London, but the intelligent, from mo- 
tives of economy, will restrict the size 
of their families. This checking of the 
movement toward higher intelligence is 
the most mournful result of the extor- 
tionate conditions of the present day. 
History gives no mention of such a bur- 
den ever being imposed on any people 
in any time in the past as is now im- 
posed on our own country by the busi- 
ness interests, except perhaps in the 
Roman Empire. Do we care? 


B. I, Joyce. 
Seattle, Wash. 


The Case of John 


Mr Eprror—In dealing with a man 
like John (December number, Page 757), 
Margaret should have a complete read- 
justment in the family. She should have 
a “dress fund” entirely separate from 
the household expense, sufficient to meet 
the wardrobe expense of herself and 
daughter; have a definite understanding 
and prompt monthly payment of the 
amount, sending all household bills to 
John for settlement. This dress fund to 
be just what amount Margaret has found 
to be necessary for the purpose. 

If John has been “ coaxed” into the 
fifty-dollar plan, it is possible he may 
see the advantage of a dress fund, and 
by using tact, he may be made to think 
he has been the inaugurator of the new 
system. 

She should go about the matter wisely, 
kindly, lovingly, but firmly. The wise 
woman will recognize the fact that moral 
suasion is an effective weapon, and use 
it as far as expedient. 

If, however, this fail. and he absolutely 
refuse, then she should say to John (in 
substance): “I shall each month deduct 
from the fifty dollars my dress fund of 
twenty dollars (or whatever amount she 
may deem necessary); the remaining 
thirty dollars I shall use judiciously, 
making it go as far as possible toward 
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covering the household expense.” Then 
when there came to be a shortage in the 
latter account, she should be particular 
to see that John felt the deprivation more 
keenly than anyone else. Perhaps the 
constant lack of some favorite dish, some 
comfort which Margaret’s sacrificial 
spirit had obtained for him, may bring 
him to his senses (if, indeed, his evolu- 
tion has advanced to that stage where he 
may be said to be the possessor of such a 
commodity). 

I believe, if she is firm, she will ob- 
tain what she desires and John will have 
infinitely greater respect for her in 
future. Men do not permanently love 
women upon whom they can trample 
continuously, and, to me, this matter re- 
veals a far more vital question than 
“obtaining a dress fund.” Helen. 


Fish Knives 

Mr Eprror—Referring to “ Practical 
Problems,” in the January number, may 
I say that in England silver fish knives 
have been used for many years, because 
we never use them for meat. One shape 
is especially a fish knife and sold as 
such, with fork to match, and another 
is a dessert knife (fruit, ete). Not to use 
the silver fish knife would be taken to 
mean one had been brought up in a home 
where they couldn’t afford them! But 
we don’t attempt to tear our meat apart 
with them. 

I must also remark on one point in 
“The Training of Our Baby,” a very 
sensible article. But why feed the baby 
at night at all? My first boy was, be- 
cause I an inexperienced nurse and 
knew no better. Then next two children 
never had food between 10 P m and 6 
Am. If they awakened during the first 
week, as they both did, the nurse gave 
them a little warm, sweet water, and 
that was all. All three were, of course, 
healthy children and had to be bottle fed. 

Lilian Bagster-Collins. 


Never Say Die 


Mr Eprror—I feel like breaking into 
the charmed circle of the Family Con- 
ference in protest against the unattrac- 
tive picture presented by A. M. G. in the 
January number. It certainly is “ not 
an - attractive picture,” but why draw 
such a one? Why should a woman ex- 
pect to be shriveled and devoid of hair 


_and teeth, as well as blind and deaf, in 
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this age of modern appliances and ways 
and means for keeping young and vigor- 
ous? And why should a “ once energetic 
woman ” become useless unless she either 
deliberately chooses to be so, or is inea- 
pacitated by sickness or disaster impos- 
sible to overcome? 

I am thoroughly convinced that she 
need not be. I hope to live to very near 
if not quite the century mark, but I want 
to keep vigorous and young enough 
through all those years to be far from 
useless, for so many things were missed 
in my younger days that I still want to 
accomplish, and I do not intend to stop 
at anything within my power to do just 
because I am no longer twenty, instead 
of fifty. 

Lack of vigor in late years of life is 
largely due to lack of interest in life and 
its best things, and I mean to keep mine 
to the very end. E. S. B. 


Eating with a Knife 


Mr Eprror—I notice in a recent num- 
ber of your very suggestive magazine that 
your superintendent of table manners 
holds before your readers, as a horrible 
example, the man who ran three inches 
of knife covered with gravy into his 
mouth. Moral: Eat with your fork. 

How about the man who has been seen 
to run three inches of fork covered with 
mashed potato into his mouth? Why 
does not logic demand as a moral: “ Eat 
with your knife.” 

When I was young the knife was al- 
lowable but not the three inches of gravy. 
Now, when older, I fail to see why, when 
it (the knife) is not allowable, the fork 
excuses the three inches of mashed 
potato. “Sauce for the goose,” ete. 

I do not do your correspondent the 
injustice of supposing for a moment that 
she excuses either, but why lay it on the 
knife? I also see plainly that conven- 
tionality has a right to demand certain 
observances as to use of eating tools. 
But no conventionality should fail to be 
fair in its treatment of the subject. 
Everyone has, I think, seen at times those 
who observed the rules and were slovenly 
in their eating, as well as those who broke 
the rules, more or less of them, and yet 
were wholesome and not at all disturbing 
to their fellows at the table. 

Put the emphasis where it belongs, and 
say that a gentleman is always a gentle- 
man, with either knife or fork, and that 
the greedy and vulgar man is true to 
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himself and his nature with the same at- 
tention to the conventionalities which the 
gentleman may come a little short of. 
Charles B. Holcomb. 


Think of the Daughter 


Dear Mr Eprror—I am not a suffra- 
gette, by any means; I don’t want a vote; 
but what I do want is to see in Ameri- 
can homes conditions under which it will 
be possible to rear good citizens. It is 
my belief that it is quite impossible to 
rear all-round, good citizens in a home 
where things are so unequally divided. 

The last clause in the letter concern- 
ing “ Margaret” and her meager allow- 
ance appeals to me strongly; namely: 
“ Always remembering she has a five- 
year-old child.” It is because of this 
child that the mother should take things 
forcibly in her own hands and change 
matters. When this child grows to a rea- 
soning age, her attention will naturally 
be turned to her own home and things 
pertaining thereto. This idea of suffer- 
ing in silence for the sake of the child 
is all right in some ways, but there are 
other things concerning the ehild’s moral 
growth which demand, in my opinion, a 
good thrashing over, and this ease is one 
of them. When that child grows into 
girlhood and sees for herself that things 
are so unequally divided in her own home 
and reasons out that her father is largely 
to blame, she will have little respect for 
him, and with these surroundings will go 
on to the marriageable age with dread of 
such troubles some day coming to her lot. 
In fact, it may so work upon her mind 
that she will trust no man with her future. 
Is it right that this should be so? 

I am a firm believer in a financial basis 
settlement before marriage. A, 8. 


Burnep Sucar— Professor Trilbert of 
the Pasteur Institute at Paris has dem- 
onstrated that burning sugar develops one 
of the most powerful antiseptic gases 
known. The practice of burning sugar 
in the sick room was formerly regarded 
as an innocent superstition.” If sugar 
were burned in the house when one mem- 
ber of the family has the grip, or merely 
a cold, there would be less danger of its 
spreading throughout the household. 
This may be easily done by putting a few 
hot coals on a shovel or pan, sprinkling 
them with a tablespoon of sugar and let- 
ting it burn in the rooms where the sick 
person has been. 


‘ 
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Early Irises for the Border 


By Clarence M. Weed 


A new type of early flowering iris 
which promises to be a great acquisition 
in the hardy border garden, has lately 
been developed from a cross between the 
well-known German iris and the low- 
growing Iris pumila. The latter is an 
early flowering species, with a large, fine 
blossom which is borne, however, on so 
short a stem that it is of little value for 
garden purposes. In the pumila hybrids 
the flowers are held a foot or more from 
the ground and are very attractive in 
form and color. Four distinct varieties 
already listed include these colors: a 
beautiful purple, a pure white, a lemon- 
yellow and a violet. These hybrids will 
be very desirable for planting in the 
border, in front of the German irises. 
At present they cost only a little more 
than the other kinds of iris. 


Lies FoR Spring PLantinc—The 
lilies, as a rule, should be planted in 
autumn, for the roots need to get well 
started, and the bulbs are likely to 
wither if kept out of the ground through 
the winter. It sometimes happens, how- 
ever, that one wishes to have lilies in 
blossom the same summer in which the 
new garden is made. This can now be 
accomplished, because the larger plant 
houses are offering, in spring, lily bulbs 
started in pots so that they may be trans- 
ferred directly out-of-doors, without in- 
jury. They should blossom the same sea- 
son, almost or quite as well as if they 
had been planted the autumn before. 


A Stricken Wipower in Germany 
wrote as follows to an insurance company: 

“Greatly shocked, I beg to inform you 
that my very dear wife, Anna Maria 
Louise L., who was insured in your com- 
pany for mark 3,000, is dead, leaving me 
in the deepest despair behind. That 
happened this morning about 7 o’clock. 
I entreat you to send me as soon as pos- 
sible the amount of insurance. The num- 
ber of the policy is , which you will 
no doubt find in your books. She was 
a true wife and an admirable mother. 
In order to enable you to attend to the 
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formalities as quickly as possible, I am 
inclosing herewith the certificate of 
death. She has suffered much, which 
made my torture still more unbearable. 
I trust that you will grant me some con- 
solation by sending the money as quickly 
as possible, in return for which I prom- 
ise to insure my second wife with you for 
mark 6,000. The conviction that you will 
grant me the above consolation makes it 
easier for me to bear the terrible trial 
which has afflicted me.” 


Tree Lasets—It adds greatly to the 
satisfaction of growing fruit trees to 
have each tree labeled with the name of 
the variety. The ordinary wooden labels 
are not satisfactory, because the name is 
worn off after a year or two. The cop- 
per labels which can be bought from the 
seed houses are satisfactory but expen- 
sive. A good substitute for these can 
be easily made at an insignificant cost. 
Take the common sheet brass and eut it 
into narrow strips of the right size for 
labels. Punch a hole near one end, either 
by means of a regular punch or a wire 
nail. Run a piece of copper wire 
through the hole and fasten it. You now 
have a label on which you can write eas- 
ily with a sharp nail or other metal point, 
bearing down so as to make an impres- 
sion on the brass that will be permanent 
and easily read. A, O. H. 


An ENGLISHWOMAN who was famed in 
her village for her economical bent took, 
by mistake, a quantity of mercurial 
poison, the antidote for which comprises 
the whites of eggs. When this antidote 
was being administered, the order for 
which the unfortunate lady had over- 
heard, she managed to murmur, although 
almost unconscious: “ Mary, Mary! Save 
the yolks for the puddings!” 


Toasts AND TABLE SENTIMENTS, a lit- 
tle volume of well-chosen quotations, the 
pages decorated in colors, well 
adapted for a gift book. A companion 
volume, Catechwords of Worldly Wisdom, 
is published by the same house—A. C. 
McClurg & Co, Chicago. 


“A Goop man obeys his wife.”~ Wu 
Ting Fang. 
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Danger from Shoe Dressings 


By Henry S. Mudge 


ARELY do we find a bootblack who 
cares enough to follow the different 
kinds of dressing used or the dif- 

ferent methods in applying them. The 
best polishers have these facts down to a 
fine point, and occasionally they will ask 
the customer whether he will have a 
polish or a shine. To some this is a mat- 
ter of indifference as well as of igno- 
rance, but the Italian knows there are 
kinds of leather which should have one 
or the other, and that where one is first 
given it is best to adhere to this particu- 
lar one. However, the customer is one 
who eares primarily for the brillianey of 
the reflection produced, rather than for 
the direct effect of the dressing upon the 
keeping qualities of the shoe, or the 
possible permeation of the leather, or 
even the stocking and the skin, by the 
dressing. 

Beyond absorption of likely harmful 
substances into the lacings or button- 
holes, the chances of harmful -ingredients 
entering the skin are greatest in the low 
shoe, for here there is the greatest amount 
of chafing and the greatest chanee for 
the dressing to “creep” up on to the 
stocking. Even in lacing and unlacing 
the shoes the dried dressing continually 
passes through the hands and about the 
nails, and may enter any break in the 
skin which chances to be there. 

Our direction of inquiry along these 
lines leads us to ask: “ What do these 
liquids and pastes contain that may cause 
infection if carried into a blister or cut? 
Many very careful analyses have been 
made, and we ean say that the pastes con- 
tain as their base a wax—carnaiiba, from 
Japan, or paraffin, or a cheaper substi- 
tute. The liquid polishes are largely 
water, with perhaps a little aleohol to 
aid solution, or a soft soap to maintain 
an emulsion with an oil. The black 
paste will contain lampblack or bone- 
black, while that for colored shoes, 


whether liquid or paste, if of the best 
quality, will contain a harmless coloring 
substance. 

Many may be colored with a coaltar 


dye, which is always undesirable from 
the standpoint of health, if not actually 
poisonous. Yet to the manufacturer they 
are desirable, both on account of econ- 
omy, since the color will carry well for 
small quantities, and since they will elim- 
inate the use of a heavy mineral color, 
thus improving the polish. 

Then there is the perfume. This is 
actually used in some of these prepara- 
tions, however out of place it may seem. 
This may be one essential oil or a mix- 
ture of them, and their presence is not 
at all undesirable, if they are used in 
moderate proportion, for essential oils 
are strong antiseptics and go far to cover 
the disagreeable odors of the solvents 
necessarily used here. 

But the line must be drawn at the oil 
of mirbane, which is the commonest 
among these. It is artificially prepared, 
being the nitrobenzol of chemistry, and is 
a rank poison. Its odor is somewhat 
like that of oil of bitter almonds, and it 
is often used as a cheap and gross sub- 
stitute for it. It may be added to mask 
the odor of excessive turpentine, which is 
also undesirable, since much turpentine 
weakens the leather and generally im- 
pairs the shoe. 

I shall not attempt to list the number 
of ingredients actually found by analysis; 
enough to say that the range of possible 
ingredients is large, and there are also 
several stages in the degree of purity in 
which they may be used. There are a 
few long-established manufacturers whose 
shoe dressings are absolutely reliable, 
but those striving for a place in the mar- 
ket are legion. 

Some of these die the natural death 
of inefficiency; and as we follow those 
that hold their own, and are made by pro- 
gressive manufacturers who employ their 
own chemists and maintain their own 
laboratories for analysis and experiment, 
we see combined efficiency of product 
from the mechanical side, and an ap- 
proach toward perfection on the side 
that considers health. 
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You May, Sah! 


A faint perfume, as of days 
of chivalry long gone, was 
noticeable about the editorial 
desk the other day. It was 
traced to a letter, indited in a 
eopperplate hand and wafted 
to us from a historic town in 
Virginia. It read as follows: 

My Dear Sir, Madam or 
Dear Miss: The gender of the 
editor is not mentioned in the 
magazine and the matter con- 
tained therein bears the odor 
of roses and violets; there is 
no taint in it of tobacco, or the 
pungent leek, neither do I dis- 
cern the footprints of whisk- 
ered man, so I have left my 
hat outside the door while tres- 
passing upon editorial 
sanctum. Instantly would I 
fall upon my knees and kiss 
the floor if confronted by the 
flash of woman’s bright eyes, 
and humbly offer my petition: 
I come to beg a boon of benefi- 
cent you! May I send a few 
specimens of my writing for 
your consideration? May I? 


Long Life to Miss Anna 


In the sum total of the 
year’s mail the letters which 
are the most to the editorial 
heart are those which bring 
the renewal of subscriptions, 
and among these are many in 
which a personal message adds 
the last heart-warming touch, 

In one new subscriber, an- 
nounced in this way, we edi- 
tors take almost as much in- 
terest as we did in the Good 
Housekeeping baby a few years 
ago. (That baby, by the way, 
is a sturdy lad of seven now.) 
Following is a passage from 
the letter which was the means 
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of placing Miss Anna Felker 
on our subscription list: 

“Of all our magazines Good 
Housekeeping is the one that 
brings me the most comfort 
and enjoyment. In fact, am 
so fond of it that when our 
little daughter came four 
months ago my husband sub- 
seribed for 25 years, so that 
Anna can have it for a wed- 
ding present.” Mrs Caru H. 
FELKER, Ohio. 

Equally interesting from 
another point of view is the 
following letter: “I wonder 
if you would call me a new 
Discovery. I began taking 
Good Housekeeping «with Cath- 
erine Owen’s “Ten Dollars 
Enough,” years ago, and never 
subseribed until last year. I 
got it from the book stores all 
those years and never missed a 
copy. I never took a maga- 
zine I liked half so well. It 
would be cheap at half the 
price. I could not and would 
not do without it, and now, at 
sixty years, can always find 
something that is new and of 
benefit to myself and to others. 
I keep my copies the year out 
and then give them to someone 
who thinks something of them. 
I wish you all the luck you 
deserve.” Mrs P. WEEKs. 

A few more drippings from 
this overflow of good will fol- 
low herewith: 

“T used to take and write 
for Good Housekeeping when 
Clark W. Bryan was the edi- 
tor,” writes Mrs Frederick A. 
Johnson, “ but after his death 
I did not take it. I wished to 
see if it was as good now as 
formerly. I think it is fully as 
good, but in a different way. 
I have taken many of the wom- 


an’s journals, but they all 
seem to pattern) after the 
Ladies’ Home Journal sooner 
or later. I like a magazine 
that has an individuality of its 
own, which I see Good House- 
keeping still retains.” 

“T have renewed subscrip- 
tion to Good Housekeeping for 
six years. I have had it since 
its earliest days, and its marked 
advancement has been great.” 
Auma A. Tosey, Illinois. 

“T believe in the psychology 
of its name. ‘Good House- 
keeping’ is in itself an inspira- 
tion to better homes. Therein 
lies the secret of prosperity, 
purity, progress—not so much 
in the ballot for women as in 
the trained, skilled home 
maker.” Mrs A. S. Sturcke. 

“T have never yet tried a 
recipe that was not satisfac- 


tory.” Miss Carrie Hoyr, 
Connecticut. 

“For all-around usefulness, 
Good Housekeeping, every 
time.” Mrs J. H. Wroru, 
Albuquerque, N M. 

Discoveries 


Along with the baby bliz- 
zard during the holidays, and 
afterward, came a downpour of 
Diseoveries, so that the big 
drawer in the manuscript cab- 
inet filled up for the first time 
in months. But some of the 
Discoveries had to go back to 
the senders (we may as well be 
frank) and the drawer is 

awning again. 
, Cash on acceptance for Dis- 
coveries ! 
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#@ A trained nurse was taking eare of my 
little boy at a summer hotel. There was 
no crib and the poor little fellow’s body 
was almost lost in the length of the big 
bed; he was continually slipping from 
his pillows. We purchased five yards of 
strong, unbleached cotton. The nurse 
folded this in a long strip, knotted one 
end to the headboard at one side, passed 
it down the side of the bed as far as the 
child’s feet came, slipped the strip of 
cloth under the bedeclothes, across and 
under the soles of his little feet, then up 
again to the other side of the-headboard, 
tying the ends of the strip firmly around 
the framework of the bed. This made a 
strong loop which supported the child’s 
feet and braced him in the bed. When 
eonvaleseing, he was able to lie com- 
fortably braced in this way, with his toys 
and games around him, never slipping 
down from his place on the pillows. 
With a brass or iron bed the arrange- 
ment of the strip is much easier. This 
plan is especially good when an invalid 
is eating meals from a tray and needs a 
brace for her feet. H. J. B. 


# On holidays and birthdays each child 
in our family is given a certain sum of 
money (usually small) with which to buy 
something that requires no cooking for 
the dinner. The charm lies in the secrecy, 
which appeals to all children. No one 
knows what the others have chosen until 
we meet at the table. Although we have 
followed this plan for twelve years, the 
children never lose their interest in it. 
W. E. A. 


# No doubt the “man of the house” 
has discovered that he gets the best light 
for shaving by placing the mirror before 
a window, but perhaps he never noticed 
how much light the frame shuts off. 
With a window of good size and a good 


light this is of little consequence, but on 
dark days it amounts to considerable. 
It was reserved for one man to note this 
in his fifty-sixth year and to find by 
careful measurements that the area of 
his glass and its frame were almost ex- 
actly equal. Young man, get a mirror 
without a frame and be having the good 
of it. F. N. B. 


# The man who came to put a new grate 
in my stove gave me a pointer about hot 
water fronts and pipes which seems worth 
passing on. He told me that rust was 
the chief destroyer of water fronts, and 
that I could prolong the life of my hot- 
water apparatus if I would open the 
faucet at the bottom of the boiler occa- 
sionally and draw off a few gallons of 
water. This would bring away the rust 
which settles in the pipes running through 
the stove. M. K. D. 


# The fashion of having transparent 
yokes in the backs of my best dresses 
through which my high-necked winter 
undervests always would show, no mat- 
ter how carefully pinned, led me to slit 
the undershirt at the middle of the back 
of the neck the length the dresses re- 
quired. Then I finished the slit like a 
placket and fastened it together with 
several small hooks and eyes. Now the 
back opens as easily as the front, and 
ean be turned away as readily. L. B. C. 


# Poise applied to plumbing was a “ new 
one” to me when the friendly plumber 
who was replacing the worn-out faucets 
read me a lecture on it. “Never turn 
your faucets on with a jerk,” he enjoined. 
“Turn slowly and gently when turning 
the water on or off. The faucets will 
wear twice as long if you do. Nothing 
will wear out packing, especially on 
double spindle-adjusted, bathtub faucets, 
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so much as the habit of turning them on 
with sudden, sharp jerks.” M. K. D. 


# The waste pipe from the washbasin 
in my room was constantly clogging, and, 
fortunately, I happened to be present the 
last time the plumber cleaned it out. He 
told me it was full of lint. I happened 
to think that I used wash cloths made 
from old Turkish towels which were ex- 
tremely linty. Since using the woven or 
knit cloths I have had no further trouble. 
H. E. R. 


# Nurse placed a bottle of olive oil in 
baby’s toilet basket, and the result was 
an ugly grease spot on the dainty blue 
lining. As this ean hardly be avoided 
when a bottle is used, I took a porce- 
lain cold cream jar with a metal screw 
eap and filled the jar with bits of absorb- 
ent cotton, then poured in as much oil 
as the cotton would absorb, which is a 
surprising amount. The oil is then avail- 
able by pressure on the cotton without 
danger of any drops remaining on the 
mouth of a bottle. E. C. L. 


# On the top shelf of the dish closet I 
keep a shoe box full of sawdust. When- 
ever a dish is broken I mend it promptly 
and set it away in the sawdust to harden. 
In this way it is easy to stand the dish 
in any desired position, so that its own 
weight may hold the pieces in place while 
the cement is hardening. T. C. 


#TI removed the brush from a carpet 
sweeper and cleaned it thoroughly, then 
with a cloth wet in kerosene I rubbed the 
brush until it was saturated, afterward 
leaving it out in the air for a few minutes 
until the odor evaporated. Then, sweep- 
ing with it in the usual manner, I found 
that the lint and dust came from the 
sweeper in a mat, there was no dust in 
the rooms and the rugs and carpets were 
bright and fresh. The brush does not 
—. oiling oftener than once a month. 


# In a small town it is a eustom among 
many housekeepers to send for a large 
part of their supplies directly to some of 
the large city grocers and importers, who 
deliver a moderate-sized order free of 
charge. This is discouraging to the local 
tradesman; on the other hand, he often 
does not carry in stock what such cus- 
tomers want. It occurred to me to ask 
our grocer whether it would be of any 
advantage to him if he handled such an 


order for me. He found he could get 
wholesale rates and was very glad to be 
given the order. He delivered the goods 
at exactly the same rate they were cat- 
aloged for at retail. Thus we patronized 
the local man and yet obtained the goods 
we wanted. M. M. 


# Many a schoolgirl could earn money 
as my little niece does. She comes three 
times each week to brush my hair and put 
on a tonic, which is something a person 
“74 do very successfully for herself. 


# In your Christmas number I notice a 
suggestion for the use of sparklets in 
decorating a Christmas plum pudding. 
I used to think, with the writer of this 
Discovery, that the sparklets were quite 
harmless and could be used with impunity 
even near inflammable materials and by 
little children in thin white dresses. 
Last Fourth of July, however, a heavy 
tapestry table cover on my piazza was 
burned by a _ sparklet whose sparks 
lodged in the fringe of the cover. For- 
tunately, my small boy escaped entirely, 
and I had only slight burns as the result 
of putting out the fire, but I feel in duty 
bound to sound this note of warning. 


# Not all mothers know that the simplest 
remedy for colic is an enema of warm 
water. Caused, as this trouble usually 
is, by indigestion, gas forms in both 
stomach and intestines, causing disten- 
tion and violent contraction. An enema 
usually relieves the condition at once. 
This is a physician’s remedy, and has 
proved effectual many times in my own 
experience with my children. T. C. L. 


# My friends said my fine Persian kitten 
would not live long, for they were tender, 
hard to raise and always had sick spells 
in cold weather. He has not had a sick 
day yet, and I believe it is because I 
plant oats for him, so that he may have 
them to eat when there is no grass. 
Grass seems absolutely necessary to cats. 
Some people think that catnip will take 
its place, but it does not. If the oats 
are soaked a few hours in warm water 
they germinate quickly. I plant them in 
flower pots, keeping the pot in a warm 
place until the green blades are a few 
inches high. The pot is then set in the 
window, where puss can jump up and 
help himself. Not a day passes when 
he doesn’t eat the oats, and he is fat, 
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sleek and lively. When one pot of oats 
begins to look thin and seedy another is 
started and I feel more than repaid for 
the little work required. Bee. 


# Use two pieces of glass and two pic- 
tures placed back to back when passepar- 
touting. Fasten the hangers to the card- 
board between the two pictures. Then 
when tired of one picture turn its face 
to the wall and enjoy the other. A. F. 


# We never moved into a house yet that 
had a key to any but the outside door, 
so when we moved into our own, we 
bought tiny nails (cigar-box nails) and 
put them at the sides of the doors, out 
of reach of the children, and hung the 
key of each door on its own nail. That’s 
four years ago and we still have to lose 
our first key. J. M. K. 


# A piece of priceless old ivory became 
badly stained with ink. I tried vainly 
to remove this, until, with fear and trem- 
bling, I used my cream silver polish. This 
proved precisely the right thing, and im- 
proved the luster of the ivory. M. K. E. 


# A paperer advised me to get a roll 
of cheap cotton batting for cleaning soiled 
wallpaper. With a piece of the batting 
go over the surface of the paper lightly. 
Then with more batting go over the paper 
with greater pressure. The result is 
astonishing. To keep the paper looking 
well, this treatment should be given occa- 
sionally. A. B. S. 


# In having an eiderdown quilt re-cov- 
ered, a friend of mine ordered an extra 
half yard of the material to be left at 
one end. Eiderdown quilts are usually 
square and not large enough to tuck in 
and also too bulky, but this extra length, 
being only of double thickness of the 
material, obviated this difficulty. S. S. 


@ Our kitchen is a one-story structure 
with three sides exposed to the sun. The 
east, south and west catch the hot rays 
all day and the tin roof makes it almost 
unbearable in the hot summer weather. 
Last summer an opening was made in 
the ceiling into which was put a register 
such as is used for admitting heated air 
from a furnace. In the roof was put a 
tin ventilator over the lower end of which 
was placed some wire netting to keep 
the flies out. The result has been most 
satisfactory. The heated air from the 
kitehen is allowed to eseape as well as 


that which was pent up in a small air 
space between ceiling and roof. This 
time of year we keep the register closed. 
The ventilator seems to allow the cooking 
odors to eseape. B. E. 


# Never press a fur-lined coat. It will 
ruin the skins. Take a very wet sponge 
and go over the garment thoroughly if it 
has become very wrinkled. Then hang on 
a form in the open air. It will look like 
a new coat when dry. J. W. H 


# The home dressmaker often has dif- 
ficuliy in adjusting hooks and eyes so 
that they will “stay put ” when fastened. 
A professional secret is the use of eyes 
smaller than the hooks. For instance, if 
No 1 hooks are used, nothing larger than 
No 0 eyes should be used with them, 
which will insure a secure fastening. 
M. E. H. 


# Not all canary fanciers know of the 
bird’s love for nasturtium blossoms. 
The pepper in the blossoms makes them 
a desirable addition to his diet. If made 
to blossom in the house nasturtiums will 
minister to the bird’s health during the 
winter. M. E. S. H. 


# After our house was finished the ear- 
penters left four of the rubber-tipped 
wooden bumpers that are screwed behind 
doors. I found a thick board about a 
foot square. I screwed a bumper to each 
corner of the board, stained the whole a 
dark green, and have a very pretty little 
footstool. L. L. 


#1 would like to tell P. C. H. and 
others about the carbon or charcoal iron 
spoken of in the July number. The 
trouble is, she does not know how to use 
it. One must have lots of patience, as it 
takes thirty minutes to heat the iron. 
Take two pieces of carbon, about the 
size of a large hickory nut, place them 
over the gas five minutes, or till red, then 
put them in the iron (which must be free 
from ashes) near the “heel” or damper. 
It is most important that the fire be 
started from this opening, near the widest 
part of the iron. Then fill the iron with 
small pieces, put on the top and fasten 
it. “Start” the iron by fanning it ten 
minutes at the opening in the back. The 
damper must always be open. Then let 
the iron stand twenty minutes, at the 
end of which time it will be very hot. 
Every half hour blow the ashes from the 
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heel, through the chimney. This is very 
important, for if the ashes are allowed 
to remain the iron will not heat suffi- 
ciently. I use my iron four hours at a 
time. W. D. M. 


& An electric iron, or an aleohol iron, 
are much simpler and easier to care for 
than the variety here described. The 
Editors. 


@ A reading glass on a standard will 
prove invaluable in the sewing room. Use 
it for threading needles, also in fine darn- 
ing. An ugly tear in a wool dress was 
darned with ravelings from the cloth, 
with the aid of such a glass, and when 
pressed the darn was scarcely distinguish- 
able. M. H. 


# To clean a net waist put it in a two- 
quart fruit can filled with gasoline. Be 
sure that the top is well serewed on. Let 
it stand overnight. In the morning shake 
the can back and forth. The motion will 
ehurn the dirt out of the waist. Some- 
times, if the article is very soiled, fresh 
gasoline must be used in the morning. 
L. 8S. 


# After being annoyed by the odor of tar 
paper and mothballs, also by loose hairs 
falling from stored furs, we lined an old 
trunk—a packing box would answer the 
purpose equally well—with newspaper, 
and after thoroughly airing and brushing 
the furs, laid them one at a time in the 
trunk, sprinkling each generously with 
gasoline. Over the top were spread news- 
papers, then the trunk was closed and 
left until fall. There was practically no 
odor from the gasoline and no loose hairs. 
We have used this method for three years 
with entire satisfaction. H. J. N. 


# Of the weary process of getting out 
matter intact from a mailing tube, there 
is no need to speak. All do not know 
that there is now a new mailing tube 
on the market. This tube is made in two 


sections. The matter is rolled evenly 
and slipped in one section, then the other 
section is put on. Paper pasted over 
the two sections holds them firmly 
together. The name and address ‘are 
written on this paper band. To open 
the tube, take it in both hands and give 
it a gentle twist, twisting in the opposite 
direction with each hand. This pulls 
the sections apart and the matter is 
taken out untorn. E. M. 


# A great convenience in cleaning gloves 
at home is a wooden hand, such as is- 
used in the shops for displaying gloves. 
As the thumbs on these hands are detach- 
able, only one hand is needed. M. A. P. - 


©” Some dreadful burning accidents 
would have been avoided by the use of 
these hands. The Editors. 


# At a sorority banquet the titles of the 
toasts to be given were all the names of 
popular magazines. One girl responded 
to the toast, Goop HousEKEEPING in our 
sorority. Others were, Success of our 
sorority; Outlook of our sorority; Outing 
of our sorority; Little Folks of our so- 
rority; and so on with other popular pub- 
lications. The subjects proved to be 
splendid ones and gave ample chance for 
many bright and witty speeches, L. 


# The trained nurse who took care of me 
through a bad operation entirely pre- 
vented all disagreeable after effects of the 
chloroform by causing me to inhale the 
fumes of vinegar from a saturated cloth. 
She said she had never known it to fail. 
7. 


# My little girls wear bloomer suits, and 
I find the elastic corset laces better to 
use in the knees of the bloomers than the 
regular elastic. The laces stand repeated 
washing without being removed, and have 
the added advantage of being less ex- 
pensive. A. P. F. 
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